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Preface 


This volume grew out of a workshop on converbs organized by the editors at 
the Annual Meeting of the German Linguistic Society (DGfS) in Aachen in 
1991. The organization of this workshop was one of the activities pursued by 
the editors within the context of the ESF Programme “Typology of Languages 
in Europe”. A major portion of the papers published in this volume (Bisang, 
Johanson, Kortmann, Podlesskaya, Weiss) were presented at this workshop. The 
range of languages discussed, however, was not wide enough for the cross- 
linguistic study envisaged by us and therefore other colleagues who had already 
published on the subject were invited to contribute chapters on certain lan- 
guages to this volume. In this way, the chapters by Tikkanen, Bergelson and 
Kibrik, de Groot, I. Nedjalkov and Slobin were added. Finally, an English 
translation of one of the first cross-linguistic studies of converbs (V. Nedjalkov 
1990) was included as well as two general surveys on the formal properties 
(Haspelmath) and semantic properties (KGnig) of converbs. It is especially in 
these two chapters that the results of earlier work on converbs is discussed 
and summarized. 

Converbs (gerunds, gérondifs, adverbial participles) have received a great deal 
of attention in the last fifteen years or so. The vast majority of the relevant 
studies, however, are on individual languages and only very modest beginnings 
have been made in the analysis of these constructions from a cross-linguistic 
perspective. One reason for this situation certainly was the confusion created 
by the use of several different terms (gerund, gérondif, adverbial participle, converb, 
sentence equivalents, etc.) for the relevant construction, which thus stood in the way 
of recognizing the similarity or even identity of properties shared by converb 
constructions across languages. 

The goal of this book is, therefore, to map out the space of variation in the 
formal and semantic properties of converb constructions within an interesting 
sample of the world’s languages and to make the reader see common features 
where traditionally none had been recognized. We thus hope to provide the 
foundation for further typological work in this domain. 

Finally, we would like to thank Bernard Comrie for his detailed criticism and 
helpful comments on all the papers in this volume. 


Berlin, November 1994 Martin Haspelmath and Ekkehard K6nig 
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The converb as a cross-linguistically 
valid category* 


Martin Haspelmath 


1. Towards the cross-linguistic study of converbs 


The grammars of human languages differ widely and in fascinating ways. Never- 
theless, again and again we come across striking structural similarities that allow 
us to identify a grammatical phenomenon of an unfamiliar language with a 
phenomenon in a well-studied language. While it is true that grammatical de- 
scriptions of unfamiliar languages have always suffered from a certain extent of 
harmful Latinocentrism or (later) Eurocentrism, many of the equations between 
familiar European grammatical phenomena and phenomena of unfamiliar, espe- 
cially non-European languages have turned out to be essentially correct. All over 
the world we find categories such as noun and verb, singular and plural, nominative 
and accusative, future and past tense, and their worldwide cross-linguistic study 
has led to important new insights in grammatical theory. Very few if any of these 
categories are universal in the sense that they occur in every language, but many 
ate universally applicable ox cross-linguistically valid in the sense that they are found in 
various languages irrespective of their genetic and areal connections, and must be 
seen as belonging in some way or other to universal grammar.’ 

One such cross-linguistically recurrent category, the converb, is the topic of this 
book. The following are some examples of converbs from all over the world. 


(1) Modern Greek 
I kopéla tin kitak-s-e xamojel-ondas. 
the girl him look-aor-3sG smile-conv 
‘The girl looked at him smiling,’ 


(2) Khalkha Mongolian 
Xot-od = or-& nom aw-aw, 
town-DAT go-conv book buy-past 
‘Going to town I bought a book.’ 


(3) Portuguese 
Despenhou-se um avido militar, morr-endo o _ piloto. 
crashed a plane military die-conv the pilot 


‘A military plane crashed, and the pilot was killed’. (lit. ‘... the pi- 
lot dying’.) 
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(4) Hindi-Urdu 
Banie ke ete ne citthii  ikh-kar daak, mé daal-n. 
grocer GEN son ERG letter[F] write-cOoNV box in put-PAST.F 
‘The grocer’s son wrote and posted a letter.’ (lit. ‘... writing a letter, 
posted it.’) 


(5) Lithuanian 
Saul-ei — tek-ant, pasiek-é-m kryzkel-e. 
sun-DAT fise-CONV reach-PaAsT-1PL cross.roads-acc 
‘When the sun rose, we reached a crossroads.’ (lit. ‘The sun rising 


ae) 


(6) Korean 
Achim mek-ko  hakkyo ey kassey yo. 
breakfast eat-cONv school to went pT 
‘I ate breakfast and went to ‘school. 


(7) Huallaga Quechua (Weber 1989: 304) 
Aywa-ra-yRa-r parla-shun. 
QO-STAT-IMPF-CONV converse-1PL.INCL.IMPV 
‘Let’s converse as we go along. 


(8) Diyari (Australian; Austin 1981: 318) 
Nbulu puka thayi-rna, nhawu pali-rna — warrayi. 
he:ERG food eat-conv he:ass die-cONV AUX 
‘While eating some food, he died. 


(9) Chukchi (Skorik 1977: 143) 
Ajwe, ga-lajk-amia Rupren, ja? rat 
yesterday CONv-make-conv net very 
ta-pen 1wet-g ek. 


1sc-become.tired-1SG.PAST.INTR 
“Yesterday, making the net, I became very tired.’ 


While converbs have been studied extensively in individual languages, there 
is very little typological, cross-linguistic research on converbs. Indeed, the con- 
verb has hardly been recognized as a cross-linguistically valid grammatical cate- 
gory up to now. This may have to do with the fact that there are no converbs 
in Latin or Classical Greek, and thus the framework of Western traditional gram- 
mar does not provide a term for this notion. Converbs in European languages 
are known by different names: “gerund”, “gérondif”’, “(adverbial or indeclinable) 
participle”, as well as other labels used in languages other than English. In 
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Russian, the term deepritastie is an unambiguous term for the Russian converbs, 
which has also been applied to the converb-rich languages of the Russian colo- 
nial areas of the Caucasus and northern and Central Asia. Thus, it is not surpris- 
ing that the first typological studies of converbs appeared in Russian linguistics 
(MeSéaninov 1945; Ceremisina 1977; Nedjalkov—Nedjalkov 1987; Nedjalkov 
1990; but cf. also Masica 1976: ch. 4; Haiman 1985: chapter 4; Konig—van der 
Auwera 1990). Nedjalkov and Nedjalkov (1987) propose the use of the term 
converb, adopted from Altaic linguistics, for the cross-linguistically recurrent cate- 
gory exemplified above. For more discussion of terminology, see section 7 
below. 

In this paper, I deal with a number of general issues surrounding the morpho- 
syntax of converbs across languages. In section 2, the notion “converb” is de- 
fined and problems of the definition are discussed. Section 3 treats the formal 
make-up of converbs (3.1), subject reference (3.2), the phrasal or clausal status 
of converb constructions (3.3), criteria for subordination (3.4), and diachronic 
origins of converbs (3.5). In section 4, converbs are delimited from related con- 
structions: copredicative participles (4.1), medial verbs (4.2), absolute construc- 
tions (4.3), and infinitival constructions (4.4). Section 5 gives an overview of 
converb control in a cross-linguistic perspective, and section 6 discusses the 
grammaticalization of converbal constructions. 

What is mostly lacking from this paper are typological generalizations. What 
types of languages have converbs at all? How are the different types of converbs 
distributed across languages? There seems to be a correlation between converb 
prominence and object-verb word order, and there may also be areal factors 
(cf. Masica 1976), but it is not easy to get beyond these rather impressionistic 
observations. Much more research on converbs from languages of different 
families is needed to make progtess with these questions. (A beginning is made 
for European languages in I. Nedjalkov [in press].) 


2. Defining the notion converb 


A converb is defined here as a nonfinite verb form whose main function is to mark 
adverbial subordination. Another way of putting it is that converbs are verbal ad- 
verbs, just like participles are verbal adjectives. Table 1 shows the parallels be- 
tween the three types of derived verb forms that are used when the verb is used 
in a nonprototypical syntactic function. 
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Table 1. Derived verb forms with different word class status 


Word class: Noun Adjective Adverb 
Derived verb form: masdat” participle converb 

(= verbal noun) (= verbal adjective) (= verbal adverb) 
Syntactic function: atgument adnominal modifier adverbial modifier 


The four components of the above definition (nonfinite, verb form, adverbial, 
subordination) will now be discussed in more detail. Three of them (nonfinite, 
adverbial, subordination) are not unproblematic and give rise to some borderline 
cases where the converb status of a vetb form is not clear. 


2.1. Verb form 


A converb is a verb form that is part of the inflectional paradigm of verbs. 
Thus, a converb cannot be easily analyzed as a verb plus a complementizer or 
subordinator. Rather, the verb in the converb form is inherently subordinate. It 
has sometimes been suggested that converbs should be understood as combina- 
tions of verb plus complementizer (which happen to be tightly bound), but this 
is just an attempt to fit an unfamiliar phenomenon into the procrustean bed of 
the European language type, which strongly prefers adverbial conjunctions to 
converbs (cf. Kortmann [in press]). 

Saying that a converb is a verb form also means rejecting MeSéaninov’s (1945) 
view that the converb (deepritastie) is a separate word class. Converbs never have 
the degree of autonomy that is associated with the status of lexemes, so they 
are clearly inflectional, not derivational forms. 


2.2. Nonfinite 


The converbs in examples (1) to (9) in section 1 lack specifications for tense 
(-aspect) and mood as well as for agreement with their arguments, and are thus 
nonfinite. However, both the criteriality of nonfiniteness for converbs and the 
very notion of (non-)finiteness are problematic. 

In V. Nedjalkov’s (1990, and in this volume) definition of the converb, non- 
finiteness plays no role, so that finite verb forms which are used only in adver- 
bial subordinate clauses also fall under the definition. The following sentences 
from Basque, Swahili and West Greenlandic Eskimo illustrate such verb forms. 


(10) Basque (Lafitte 1941: 408): conditional form 
Ji-ten ba-da, ideki-ko — -t0-Ru. 
come-HAB COND-3SG.ABS Open-FUT 3SG.ABS-3SG.DAT-2SG.ERG 
‘If he comes, you will open (the door) for him, 
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(11) Swahili 
Eki-nyesha —_ha-tu-ta-kwenda _ sinema. 
G9-apv-rain NEG-1PL-FUT-go movies 
‘If it rains, we won’t go to the movies.’ 


(12) West Greenlandic (Fortescue 1984: 65): causative mood 
Anurli-ssa-mmat aalla-ssa-nngil-agut. 
be.windy-FUT-caus.3sG leave-FUT-NEG-INDIC.1PL 
‘Since it is going to be windy we won't leave. 


It is, of course, possible to define the term converb in this way, but I prefer a 
narrower definition because only a nonfinite adverbial subordination form could 
be said to be a “verbal adverb”, and the term converb seems ideally suited to 
fill the “verbal adverb” position in Table 1. All verb forms that have traditionally 
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been called “converbs”, “gerunds’’, “adverbial participles 
g > P Pp. 
ples”, etc. are nonfinite, and extending the term converb to finite subordination 
forms like those in (10) to (12) seems an unjustified departure from traditional 
J P 


conjunctive partici- 


usage. 

But the notion of finiteness itself is not unproblematic (cf. Koptjevskaja- 
Tamm [1994] for some discussion). While in the classical languages Latin and 
Greek (for which the notion of finiteness was first developed) practically all 
verb forms are either specified for all finiteness features (aspect, tense, mood, 
subject agreement) or for none of them, this is by no means universally the 
case. Rather, the traditional concepts of finiteness and nonfiniteness are just two 
extreme points on a scale of desententiahzation (cf. Lehmann 1988: 200), and other 
languages may show vatious intermediate points on this scale. Most notably, 
verb forms may lack tense and mood specifications, but still have subject 
agreement. This is the case, for instance, with the Swahili -&7-form (cf. example 
(11]), and in the Portuguese “personal infinitive” (e.g. para nds vermos ‘in order 
for us to see’). 

Another way in which the finite/nonfinite distinction may be blurred is when 
the converb is marked for possessor agreement with its subject. Not uncom- 
monly, nonfinite verb forms do not allow the subject to be expressed in the 
usual way and require a possessive construction instead. This is quite normal 
with verbal nouns (cf. Koptjevskaja-Tamm 1993), but it also occurs with partici- 
ples and converbs. In Ge‘ez (ancient South Semitic), for example, converbs take 
person-number suffixes that are identical with possessive person-number suf- 
fixes, cf. Table 2 and example (13) (data from Lambdin 1978: 140-141). 
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Table 2, Ge'ez converb inflection and noun inflection for person-number (partial) 


Converb: Noun: 
qatil-eya ‘T having killed’ hagar-eya ‘my city’ 
qatil-aka ‘you having killed’ hagar-aka ‘your city’ 
qatil-o ‘he having killed’ hagar-o ‘his city’ 
(13) Ge‘ez 

Nabir-eya tandgar-ku —- mesl-thomu. 


sitdown:cONnv-1sc.poss talk-PERE1sG with-3PL 
‘Having sat down, I spoke with them,’ 


This form may still be regarded as completely nonfinite, because the converb 
inflection is clearly possessive. However, in some languages it is not so easy to 
tell whether person-number inflection is possessive or finite. Consider Evenki 
(Manchu-Tungusic), discussed by I. Nedjalkov in this volume, which presents a 
similar picture. Converbs that are not restricted to same-subject uses take the 
possessive suffixes, as in Table 3 and example (14). 


Table 3. Evenki converb inflection and noun inflection for person-number (partial) 


Converb Noun: 
baka-raki-v ‘after I found’ du-v ‘my house’ 
baka-raki-s ‘after you found’ d'u-s ‘your house’ 
baka-raki-n ‘after s/he found’ d'un ‘his/her house’ 
(14) Evenki (1. Nedjalkov [this volume], example [35 d]) 
Eme-reki-n hokto-du-tin nadan beje-L 
come-CONV-3sG.POss foad-DAT.LOC-3PL.POSsS seven man-PL 
hukle-d’ere-. 
lie-PRES-3PL 


‘When she came, (she saw) seven men were lying on their road’ 


However, the possessive suffixes are also used in some clearly finite verb forms, 
e.g., in the perfect: 


(15) Evenki Perfect (partial) (I. Nedjalkov, this volume) 
baka-ia-v ‘I have found’ 
baka-ta-s ‘you have found’ 
baka-ta-n ‘she/he has found’ 
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Since the finiteness of (15) cannot be doubted, converbs like the one in Table 3 
and example (14) could be regarded as finite verb forms as well. Similar situa- 
tions may atise whenever possessive and finite verbal person-number inflection 
is not distinguished. 

Thus, nonfiniteness as a definitional criterion for converbs does not always 
give clear results because the finite/nonfinite distinction is a scale with various 
intermediate points rather than a neat binary division. Nevertheless, I would like 
to stick to nonfiniteness as a definitional criterion because it restricts the notion 
converb in a way that is consistent with the traditional use of the term (and 
equivalent terms). 


2.3. Adverbial 


The definitional criterion “adverbial (subordination)” is primarily intended to 
exclude masdars/verbal nouns (nonfinite verb forms specialized for argument 
subordination, or complementation) and participles (nonfinite verb forms spe- 
cialized for adnominal subordination). Converbal constructions are generally not 
arguments but modifiers, and they generally modify verbs, clauses or sentences, 
but not nouns or noun phrases. 

The positive formulation “adverbial” is preferred here to the negative formu- 
lation “nonargumental, nonadnominal” (cf. V. Nedjalkov, this volume) not only 
because it is less cumbersome, but also because it can be understood as more re- 
strictive. 

There is a type of subordinate construction that is neither argumental nor 
adnominal, nor is it clearly adverbial: the so called clause-chaining construction, 
which is used to convey a sequence of successive events, e.g. (16) from Ku- 
myk (Turkic). 


(16) Kumyk (Dzanmavov 1967: 234) 
Bu-lar, Rél-niti —_gor-tip, arba-syn togtat-yp,  cemodan-ny 
this-pL lake-acc see-CONV cart-3.POSs stop-CONV suitcase-ACC 
Manaj-ga da _ goter-t-ip, Rol-nti —_ Jaga-syn-a 
Manaj-paT also take-caus-cONv lake-GEN bank-3.poss-DaT 
bar-yp,  cemodan-ny —at-yp, Sisla-ny oygar-yp 
ZO-CONV suitcase-Acc open-conv bottle-acc take.out-coNv 
uz-ip, suw-dan  toltur-up, qajtar-yp céemodan-Sa 
put.in.tow-cONV water-aBL fill-cONV return-cONV suitcase-DAT 
Sal-a. 
put-PRESs 
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‘They see the lake, stop their cart, make Manaj bring the suitcase, 
go to the bank of the lake, open the suitcase, take out the bottles, 
put them in a row, fill them with water, and put them back into 
the suitcase.’ 


According to my definition, this is not a central, typical use of the converb 
because it is not really adverbial. However, it is not easy to make a clear-cut 
distinction between temporal adverbial subordination and clause-chaining. For 
example, one could use English adverbial subordinate constructions at least for 
a sequence of three events, e.g., After they took out the bottles, putting them in a row, 
they filled them with water. So it is not absurd to think of clause-chaining construc- 
tions such as in (16) as successive adverbial subordination of a special type. 
See section 4.2 for more discussion of clause chaining and related problems 
of delimitation. 


2.4. Subordination 


The term subordinate is used here in the sense “embedded”, or “incorporated 
into the superordinate clause”, contrasting with coordinate clauses, which are not 
part of another, superordinate clause.* Converbal constructions can often be 
paraphrased by means of coordinate constructions in languages that allow coor- 
dination of clauses. Cf. the English translations of the sentences in examples 


(17) and (18). 


(17) Italian (Pusch 1980: 20) 
Franco ha mangiato cogh amici, andando poi al cinema. 
Franco has eaten with:the friends going then to:the cinema 
‘Franco had dinner with friends and then went to the movies.’ 


(18) Udmurt (Perevoscikov 1959: 240) 
Nati mylys’-kydys’ serekja-sa— Zygyrt-i-z esse. 
Nati heartily laugh-conv embrace-pasT-3sc friend-3sG:acc 


‘Nati laughed heartily and embraced her friend. 


One might therefore suspect that converbal constructions are also syntactically 
coordinate in some sense. However, converbal constructions consistently turn 
out to be subordinate by the most reliable criteria for subordination. See section 
3.4 for more discussion. 
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3. Some morphosyntactic and semantic properties 
of converbs 


3.1. The formal make-up of converbs 


A converb is usually marked by an affix that is attached to the verb stem. Since 
languages show a general preference for suffixes over prefixes and since con- 
verbs are apparently particularly common in verb-final languages where this 
suffixing preference is much stronger (Greenberg 1957; Bybee—Pagliuca—Perkins 
1990), it is not surprising that converbal affixes are most commonly suffixes. 
However, other types of affixes are also represented, in particular prefixes (e. g. 
in Burushaski, cf. Tikkanen, this volume), and circumfixes (e. g., Chukchi gz-...- 
ma in ga-gantaw-ma ‘running away’, Skorik 1977: 143, and cf. example [9]). A rare 
example of a nonaffixal converb is provided by Ge‘ez, where converbs are 
formed by the vowel pattern CaCzC, cf. Table 2 and example (13). 

Besides inflectional affixes, nonaffixal particles may also be employed as con- 
verb markers (resulting in “periphrastic converbs’”), e. g., French ez in the French 
gtrondif (e.g., en chantant ‘singing’), or Albanian duke (e.g., duke piré ‘drinking’). 
Sometimes the borderline between affixes and adjacent particles may not be 
sharp (e.g., French en in en chantant could perhaps be regarded as a prefix). 

Not uncommonly, converbs are additionally characterized by full reduplica- 
tion of the converbal form, for example: 


(19) Turkish 
Insan  demiri —_doj-e dog-e demirci ol-ur. 
person iton-acc forge-conv forge-coNv smith become-sor 
‘A person becomes a blacksmith by forging” 


(20) Huallaga Quechua (Weber 1989: 321) 
Chawra miku-n asi-rku-r aSt-TRU-T. 
then  eat-3 laugh-asp-conv laugh-asp-cONV 
‘Then they eat, laughing (and laughing). 


(21) Lezgian (Haspelmath 1993: 380) 
Kiited-aj = zwer-iz=zwer-iz Sala-z Ciikwer ata-na. 
stteet-INEL run-CONV=run-CONV garden-paT Ciikwer come-aor 
‘Cikwer came running into the garden from the street.’ 


3.2. Subject reference 


The converb subject is often coreferential with the subject (or another constitu- 
ent) of the superordinate clause, so that it can be left impliit* This frequent 
constellation is often exploited by grammaticalizing it, the result being converbs 
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whose subject must obligatorily be left implicit. On this parameter, we can in 
principle distinguish three types of converbs: 
i. implicit-subject converbs whose subject may not be expressed explicitly; 
ii. exphicit-subject converbs whose subject is expressed explicitly (perhaps in a dif- 
ferent case form from the subject of independent finite clauses); 
iii. free-subyect converbs whose subject may but need not be expressed explicitly. 
Examples for these three types come from Russian, Lithuanian, and Lezgian. 


(22) Implicit-subject converb: Russian 
*Ona prigotoviv gavirak, LZamira razbudila detes. 
she ptepare:PFv.coNv breakfast Zamira woke.up children 
‘Having prepared breakfast, Zamira woke up the children.’ 


(23) Explicit-subject converb: Lithuanian (V. Nedjalkov, this volume: ex- 
ample [29 b]) 
Rut-ai—i86j-us if = misk-0, patekgjo saule. 


Ruta-DaT go.out-cOonv from forest-GEN rose sun 
‘When Ruta went out of the forest, the sun rose.’ 


(24) Free-subject converb: Lezgian (Haspelmath, this volume) 
(Ceb)  mashur Samarkanddi-x — agaq’-daldi 
[selves well-known Samarkand-paT reach-POsTR.CONV] 
aburu-z_req’-e Sxaf = zat’-ar = aku-na. 
they-DAT way-INESs many thing-PL see-AOR 
‘Before they reached well-known Samarkand, they saw a lot of 
things on the way. 


This typology is not independent of the typology that divides converbs into 
same-subject converbs, different-subject converbs, and varying-subject converbs (V. Nedjalkov, 
this volume: section 11; varying-subject converbs are converbs whose subject 
may be either identical to the main clause subject or different from it). The 
connections between these two parameters can be represented as in Table 4. 
See the paper by V. Nedjalkov in this volume for some discussion. 


Table 4. Subject reference in converbs 


same-subject different-subject varying-subject 
implicit-subject converb typical unusual unusual 
explicit-subject converb unusual typical unusual 


free-subject converb unusual unusual typical 
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The functional motivation for these connections should be apparent: when 
the subject is necessarily implicit, only same-subject reference ensures that its 
reference can be identified. When the subject is necessarily different from super- 
ordinate clause constituents, only explicit expression ensures that its reference 
can be identified. It should be noted, however, that so far the claims embodied 
in Table 4 lack a firm empirical foundation and are mainly based on impression- 
istic observations. Thus Table 4 represents a hypothesis that needs to be tested 
on cross-linguistic data. 


3.3. Clause or phrase 


In the traditional grammar of the classical languages, the presence of a finite 
verb was regarded as a prerequisite for sentence (or clause) status. Constituents 
consisting of nonfinite verbs (especially infinitives and participles) and their de- 
pendents were not regarded as clauses but as “constructions”, “phrases”, or 
“turns” (Russian oborot). Thus, many (especially more traditionally oriented) lin- 
guists do not speak of converbal clauses, but of converbal “constructions”, 
“syntagms” or “phrases”, e. g., Svedova—Lopatin (1989: § 565) for Russian (dee- 
pritastny) oborot), Halmey (1982) for French (syntagme gérondif), Pusch (1980) for 
Italian (gerundio-Konstruktion), Reese (1991) for Spanish (Gerundialkonstruktion). 

This usage is apparently mainly motivated by the impossibility of an explicit 
subject in nonfinite constructions/clauses in the classical languages. Translated 
into modern terms, one could say that implicit-subject constructions are VPs, 
whereas complete finite clauses are Ss (consisting of an explicit subject NP plus 
a VP). 

However, in many languages nonfinite constructions may include an explicit 
subject, and there are probably languages for which a bipartite sentence struc- 
ture (i.e, 5 — NP VP) is not correct. Thus, the traditional syntactic distinction 
between clauses and phrases based on finiteness and an explicit subject has no 
universal significance.° 

For the purposes of syntactic typology, it seems best to adopt a definition of 
the clause that only specifies that the clause must contain a predicate.° This 
means that a converb and its dependents always constitute a (converbal) clause 
(except perhaps when the converb is used in a grammaticalized construction, 
cf. section 6). A distinction such as that made by V. Nedjalkov (this volume: 
sections 3.1 and 3.3) between “converbs proper” (occurring in converbal 
phrases) and “conjunctional converbs” (occurring in converbal clauses) is rather 
dubious. See Bergelson—Kibrik (this volume) for more discussion of this issue. 
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3.4. Criteria for subordination 


The notion of subordination was rather unproblematic in traditional Western 
grammar—every clause marked by a subordinating conjunction or another subor- 
dinator (e. g,, relative pronoun) was identified as subordinate. However, this defi- 
nition only works for languages that have subordinating conjunctions and rela- 
tive pronouns. For a typological study, other criteria have to be sought. 

In this paper, I propose the following criteria as sufficient conditions for sub- 
ordination:’ 


a. clause-internal word order 

b. variable position 

c. possibility of backwards pronominal anaphora (i.e., pronominal cataphora) 
and control 

d. semantic restrictiveness, and hence focusability 

e. possibility of extraction. 


Jt turns out that converbs are consistently subordinate (rather than coordi- 
nate) by these criteria. Not all converbs fulfill all of these criteria, because there 
may be additional restricting factors (e. g., strict word order rules in the case of 
criterion [b]). However, all converbs fulfill a subset of the criteria, and nonsubor- 
dinate clauses fulfill none of them. 


3.4.1, Clause-internal word order 

While each of two coordinate clauses must be continuous and nonoverlapping, 
a subordinate clause may appear inside its superordinate clause, which becomes 
discontinuous. Consider example (25). 


(25) Japanese (Kuno 1973: 205) 
John wa boosi o nui-de, Mary ni atsatu si-ta. 
John Top hat acc take.off-conv Mary DaT greet so-PAST 
‘John took off his hat and greeted Mary.’ 


There is no obvious discontinuity in (25), so word order tells us nothing about 
the coordinate or subordinate status of the converbal clause. However, a possible 
alternative order is shown in (26). 


(26) John wa Mary ni boosio — nui-de aisatu si-ta. 
John top Mary pat hat acc take.off.conv greet do-pasT 
John took off his hat and greeted Mary’ 


Here the clause boosi 0 nuide comes between two constituents of the clause John 
wa Mary ni atsatu si-ta, so its subordinate status is beyond doubt. 
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The evidence of (26) makes it likely that in (25) the superordinate clause is 
also discontinuous: As in (26), John wa probably belongs to the superordinate 
clause which is broken up by the converbal clause boost 0 nuide, whose implicit 
subject is controlled by Jobz. 

In languages with ergative case marking, the evidence of structures like (26) 
is often not needed to show that structures like (25) involve subordination be- 
cause the subject case marking unambiguously demonstrates the discontinuity. 
For example, while (27 a) is ambiguous with respect to the subordinate/coordi- 
nate status like (25), (27b) clearly has a subordinate converbal clause. 


(27) Lezgian (Nakho-Daghestanian, Haspelmath 1993 a: 378, 376) 
a. Am  qudgun-na  qatag-na. 
he:aBs jump-CONV get.up-AOR 
‘She jumped up.’ (lt. ‘... having jumped, got up.’) 


b.  Natal’nikdi — sehnedi-x  eqet’-na fa-z  —- wirida-z 
director(ERG) stage-DAT go.out-CONV we-DaT all-paT 
cuxsagul laha-na. 


thanks(aBs) say-AOR 
“The director came onto the stage and thanked all of us.’ 


In (27a), both verbs are intransitive and the absolutive subject aw could belong 
to either verb. However, in (27b) the two verbs differ in transitivity and it is 
clear that the ergative subject nacal’nikdi must belong to the second verb. Thus, 
the superordinate clause in (27b) is discontinuous, showing that the clause- 
internal converbal construction sebnediz eget’na is subordinate. 


3.4.2. Variable position 

Another positional criterion for subordination is variable position: only subordi- 
nate clauses may come after or before the superordinate verb. For example, in 
Russian the converbal clause vernuvits’ domoj ‘having returned home’ may occupy 
either of the positions in (28 a—b). 


(28) Russian 
a. Vernuvsis’ domoj, Xéugun natal novuju zn’. 
return:PFV.CONV home Khevgun began new life 
‘Having returned home, Khevgun began a new life.’ 
b. Xéygun natal novuju zn’, vernuvsis’ domo}. 
Khevgun began new life return:pFv.conv home 
‘Khevgun began a new life (after) returning home.’ 


Of course, coordinate clauses may also occur in different orders, but the crucial 
difference is that the meaning changes dramatically if the events are understood 
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as sequential rather than simultaneous. For example, Caesar came and saw has a 
different meaning from Caesar saw and came. Because they are hierarchically equal, 
coordinate clauses show tense iconicity, i.e., the event reported in an earlier 
coordinate clause is interpreted as occurring earlier (Haiman 1985: 216). Mean- 
ing differences in converbs that are associated with different positions are also 
attested (e.g., Kortmann 1991), but they do not involve tense iconicity. 


3.4.3. Backwards pronominal anaphora and control 

That backwards pronominal anaphora is only possible in subordinate clauses is 
illustrated in (29). The crucial point is, of course, that the pronoun must be 
c-commanded by its antecedent (or here, “postcedent’’), which is the case only 
in subordinate constructions. 


(29) a. After she; came home, Zamira; solved the problems. 
b. * She; came home and Zamira; solved all the problems. 


That converbal clauses are subordinate is shown by examples like (30 a). 


(30) a. Talking to him, she solved all of Pedro's; problems. 
b.  *She talked to him; and she solved all of Pedro's; problems. 


Another relation that depends on c-command and is therefore possible only 
with preceding subordinate clauses is the referential control of the implicit con- 
verb subject. Consider example (31). 


(31) Udmurt (Perevoscikov 1959: 199) 
Predsedatel’ summpoty-sa UU-1-% “Déardon-e”. 
chairman rejoice-cONv arrive-pasT-3sc Dzardon-1LLaT 
‘The chairman arrived at the “Dzardon”, rejoicing, 


If we were restricted to data like (31), two analyses would be possible: 


(31?) a. — [predsedatel’, Sumpotysa] (0; vuiz D¥ardone] 
Lit. ‘(While) the chairman (was) rejoicing, (he) arrived at the 
Dzardon.’ 
b. — [predsedatel’; (0; sumpoty-sa] vuiz-D%ardone] 
Lit. ‘The chairman, (while he was) rejoicing, arrived at the Dzardon 


The subject predsedatel’ is expressed overtly only once, and the word order in 
(31) is ambiguous as to whether the subject belongs to the converb sumpotysa 
and controls the implicit subject of vuzz (cf. 31’.a), or whether it belongs to vuiz 
and controls the implicit subject of swmpotysa (cf. 31’b). If the former turned 
out to be the case, we would probably not be dealing with subordination here. 
However, possible alternative orders as in (32) dispel any doubts that (31’b) is 
indeed the correct analysis: 
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(32) Udmurt (Perevoscikov 1959: 205) 
Tulys  Sundy-ly  Sumppoty-sa, ——bydes ~— ludvyl_ serekja. 
spring sun-DAT rejoice-cONV whole field laugh(pRes.3sc ) 
‘Rejoicing over the spring sun, the whole field is laughing,’ 


The word order in (32) shows that we are dealing with backwards control of 
the implicit-subject clause, and backwards control is possible only in subordi- 
nate clauses. 


3.4.4. Restrictiveness and focusability 
Only subordinate clauses, but not coordinate clauses, may be interpreted re- 
strictively (cf. Tikkanen 1987 b; this volume), i. e., as modifying the main clause 
in such a way that its reference is narrowed. Since restrictiveness is a prerequisite 
for focusing, only subordinate clauses may be focused. Various types of focusing 
occur with converbs and show that they are indeed subordinate. 

Converbal clauses may be focused by focus particles like a/so and only, for ex- 
ample: 


(33) Catalan 
Només sortint-nos de la sintaxi entesa estrictament podrem 
only leaving from the syntax understood strictly we:can 
relacionar las frases de (6) amb la  negacio. 


relate the sentences of (6) with the negation 
‘Only by leaving syntax in the strict sense can we relate the senten- 
ces in (6) to negation.’ 


(34) Kumyk (Dzanmavov 1967: 43) 
Hatta hqfanly da gor-me-gen-men. 
even go.out-coNnv also see-NEG-PAST-1sG 
‘I didn’t even see after he went out.’ 


(35) Udmurt (Perevoscikov 1959: 113) 
Dok Séry puksy-sa no Boris 6-2 Sisky. 
table at  sit-conv also Boris NEG-PaAST.3sG eat 
‘Even after sitting down at the table, Boris did not eat’ 


Converbal clauses may be the focus of a polar question, for example: 


(36) Kumyk (Dzanmavov 1967: 42) 
O-nu — gor-tip-mii, sen beri bag-yp Lel-ege-ning? 
he-acc see-CONV-Q you there look-conv go-FuT-2sc 
‘Are you going in that direction after seeing him?’ 
(i.e., ‘Is it after seeing him that you are going in that direction?’) 
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Converbal clauses may be the focus of focusing negation, for example: 


(37) Hindi-Urdu (Kachru 1981: 38) 
Is tarah padv jamaa-kar  nahii, halke se calo. 
this way feet plant-conv not light apv walk(mprv) 
Walk lightly, not so firmly” (it. ‘... not planting your feet in this 
way.’) 


And converbal clauses may be the focus of cleft constructions, for example: 


(38) French (Halmoy 1982: 152) 
C” est en —iforgeant qu’ on = devient —_forgeron. 
it is conv forge:conv that one becomes smith 
‘It is by forging that one becomes a smith.’ 


Some languages have a special preverbal focus position that may be filled by a 
converb, for example in (39 a) from Hungarian. 


(39) Hungarian (Haiman 1985: 208) 

a.  Meghikken-ve all-t-am meg. 
be.amazed-CONV stop-PAST-1sG PREV 
‘It was in amazement that I stopped’ 

b. *Al-t-am meg. 
StOp-PAST-1SG PREV 
‘I stopped.’ 

c. Meg-cll-t-am. 
PREV-Stop-PasT-1sG 
‘I stopped.’ 


That the converbal clause is indeed in the focus position rather than in an initial 
topic position is clear from the fact that the preverb meg follows it in (39a). 
When nothing else occupies the focus position, the preverb must be in that 
position (cf. 39), otherwise the sentence becomes ungrammatical (cf. 39 b). 


3.4.5. Possibility of extraction 
As was observed by Ross (1967), coordinate structures severely restrict the pos- 
sibility of extraction (this is his “Coordinate Structure Constraint”): 


(40) a. Alexis sold his car and bought a bicycle. 
b. * What did Alexis sell his car and buy? 


Subordinate clauses do not affect the possibility of extraction out of the superor- 
dinate clause: 
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(41) a. After he sold his car, Alexis bought a bicycle. 
b. What did Alexis buy after he sold his car? 


Converbs behave like subordinate clauses in this respect: 


(42) a. What did Alexis buy, having sold his car? 
b. What, having sold his car, did Alexis buy? 


3.5. Diachronic origins of converbs 


Converbs seem to arise from two main types of sources: (a) adpositional or case 
forms of masdars/verbal nouns which have become independent from their 
original paradigm; and (b) (co-predicative) participles (cf. section 4.1) which lost 
their capability for agreement. The first type is much more common, but the 
second type is well known from some European languages. Occasionally con- 
verbs appear to be very old, e.g., the past converb in Kannada or Telugu, or 
the Japanese converb in -7/. 

The diachronic origins of converbs merit a special investigation, so this matter 
is not pursued any further here. 


4. Converbal and related constructions 


This section discusses several construction types that exhibit particularly inter- 
esting parallels to converbal constructions. Sometimes it is not easy to say 
whether we are dealing with a converb or a construction of one of these related 
types. Such problems of delimitation will be discussed here as well. The con- 
struction types are copredicative participles (4.1), medial verbs (4.2), absolute 
constructions (4.3), and infinitival constructions (4.4). 


4.1. Copredicative participles 


In older Indo-European languages, and in particular in Latin and Classical 
Greek, participles are used much like many other languages use converbs. Exam- 
ples (43) and (44) are illustrative of this use, called participium conjunctum in tradi- 
tional grammat. 


(43) Hellenistic Greek (Luke 7: 19) 
Kai proskale-si-men-os dito tin-as ton mathét-in 
and call-AOR-PTCP-sG.M two some-ACC.PL ART disciple-GEN.PL 
autoh ho  Llbannés é-pemp-s-en pros ton kurio-n 


his arT John past-send-aor-3sc to art Lord-acc 
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leg-in: sh e& ho erkh6-men-os, @ dllo-n 
say-PTCP:sG.M thou aft ART come-PTCP-sG.M or othet-acc 
prosdok-6-men? 

wait-SUBJV-1PL 

‘And John, calling unto him two of his disciples, sent them to the 
Lord, saying, Art thou he that should come? or look we for an- 


other?” 

(44) Latin (Mark 15: 24) 
(Milit-es) divis-erunt vestiment-a jus, 
soldier[M]J-Nom.PL divide:PERF-3PL garment-PL his 
mitte-nt-es Sort-em super e-ts, qui quid 
cast-PTCP-NOM.PL.M lot-acc upon they-aBL who what 
toll-ere-t. 


take-IMPERF.SUBJ-3SG 
‘(The soldiers) parted his garments, casting lots upon them, what 
every man should take 


Participles are verbal adjectives.® As such, they share many of the morphosyn- 
tactic properties of adjectives, in particular the ability to be used attributively, 
functioning as relative clause heads. Thus, in Ancient Greek one can say ho 
Iadnnés ho proskalesdémenos ‘John, who called’, and in Latin one can say milites 
mittentes sortem ‘soldiers who cast lots’. And like adjectives, Greek and Latin 
participles show agreement with their head noun in gender, number, and case. 
This agreement also appears when participles are not used in their basic adjecti- 
val/relativizing function, but in a converb-like function as in examples (43) 
and (44). 

Since the basic function of participles is the adjectival function, the converb- 
like use of participles is reminiscent of the nonattributive, copredicative use of 
adjective phrases as in (45). 


(45) a.  Zhangsan came home drunk. 
b. Shanti drinks the milk warm. 


Following Williams (1980), this use of adjectives is sometimes simply (and mis- 
leadingly) called predication. A more appropriate term is secondary predication (e.g, 
Nichols 1978) or copredication (cf. Plank 1985, Miiller-Bardey 1990).? 

Copredicative adjective phrases (and noun phrases) share several features with 
converbal constructions: 


i, Their notional subject is not expressed explicitly but depends for its refer- 
ence on an outside controller (this is a frequent but nonuniversal property 
of converbs); 
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ii. syntactically they depend on the predicate rather than on the controller of 

their implicit subject; 

the precise semantic relation between the copredicate and the main predicate 

can be determined only from the context (again, this is a feature only of a 

subset of converbs—contextual converbs); 

iv. they are most often controlled by the subject of the (superordinate) clause, 
although nonsubject control is also a possibility. 


iil. 


= 


Given these similarities, it is understandable that verbal adjectives, when used 
copredicatively, function much like converbs. However, this option does not 
seem to be frequent in the world’s languages. Of the languages that have partici- 
ples, few make such extensive use of the copredicative strategy as Greek and 
Latin. Outside of Europe, a similar strategy can perhaps be found in several 
Australian languages, e. g., Jiwarli of Western Australia.’° 


(46) Jiwarli (Gtvon 1990: 885, data from Peter Austin) 
Manthara-lu kurrpirli-nha  pinya-nyja _yanga-rnu-ru. 
man-ERG kangaroo-acc spear-pasT chase-PTCP-ERG 
“The man speared the kangaroo while chasing it. 


Copredicative participles are still widespread in modern European languages 
which descend from or were heavily influenced by Latin, for example: 


(47) a. French 
Méprisé par sa famille et ses amis, Mahmoud tenta de se 
despised by his family and his friends Mahmoud tried to self 
suicider. 
suicide 
‘Despised by his family and friends, Mahmoud attempted to com- 
mit suicide.’ 

b. German 

Zu Hause angekommen, gab Wangari die mitgebrachten Geschenke ibren 
Kindern. 
‘Arriving at home, Wangari gave her children the gifts she had 
brought along,’ 


In some European languages, converbs have diachronically arisen from parti- 
ciples that lost their gender, number, and case agreement, e. g., in Modern Greek 
and in several Slavic languages (Bulgarian, Russian, Polish). The German co- 
prtedicative participle illustrated in (47b) could also be regarded as a converb 
because there is no agreement that would prove its participial status (in general, 
(co-)predicative adjectives lack agreement in German). 
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The case of the English -zmg form is even more indeterminate because English 
adjectives and participles never show agreement. Should the -zag form in senten- 
ces like the translations of (43), (44) and (47b) be regarded as a copredicative 
participle or as a converb? Following V. Nedjalkov (this volume: section 8), we 
can perhaps use the criterion of frequency: Since the -zag form is more often 
used in adverbial function than in attributive function, its primary function is 
that of a converb. 


4.2. Medial verbs and clause-chaining 


The relatively recent notion medial verb is in many ways similar to the notion 
converb.'! Indeed, it appears that both notions show some overlap that could add 
to the already existing terminological confusion. This section examines the rela- 
tion between medial verbs and converbs in some detail and proposes a definition 
of both of them that captures their common features but also highlights their 
differences. 


4.2.1. Medial verbs 

Medial verbs are verb forms which cannot be used in isolated independent 
sentences but have to be used together with another verb (the controlling verb) 
on which they depend in that they share (at least) the mood and tense of the 
controlling verb, and in that the reference of their subject is often determined 
by the controlling verb. The notion of medial verb has especially been used in 
Papuan languages, whose basic word order is almost universally verb-final, so 
that the controlling verb is the final verb and the medial verb comes between 
its own dependents and the controlling verb (in sentence-medial position—hence 
the term). An example of a medial verb from Tauya is given in (48). 


(48) Tauya (Irans-New-Guinea; MacDonald 1990: 219) 
Peima _fitan-fe-e-te wate tepau-a-2a. 


carefully throw-prv-1/2sG-MED.Ds NEG break-3sG-INDIC 
‘T threw it carefully and it didn’t break’. 


The medial verb fitaufeete is less finite than the final verb (the controlling verb) 
tepaua?a in that it is not marked for mood, and tense is neutralized in it. The 
shape of the medial verb suffix indicates that the medial verb subject is different 
from the final verb subject. When the two subjects are coreferential, the same- 
subject medial verb suffix -pa is used, as shown in (49). The same-subject medial 
verb does not contain subject person/number markers, evidently for reasons 
of economy. 
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(49) Tauya (MacDonald 1990: 224) 
Wate ya-pi-?ai yate-pa ni-e-2a. 
house I-GEN-ADESS O-MED.Ss_ eat-1/2sG.INDIC 
‘I went (to my) home and ate.’ 


Sequences of medial verbs and a final verb generally express sequential or simul- 
taneous events without further specification of the nature of the semantic link 
between the two events. The nearest equivalent in European languages is gen- 
erally coordination by means of ‘and’, as in the glosses of examples (48) and (49). 


4.2.2. Clause chaining 

Medial verbs can generally be combined into longer sequences in which each 
medial verb depends on the verb that follows it immediately and which contain 
only one fully finite final verb. An example containing eight medial verbs and 
one final verb is given in (50). According to MacDonald (1990: 218), this exam- 
ple is not at all unusual: “Natural speech is characterized by long series of clauses 
which include medial verbs, terminated by a clause with a final verb.” 


(50) Tauya (MacDonald 1990: 218) 
Nono imat-te-pa mat mene-a-te pat 
child (3sc)carry-get-MED.ss come.up stay-3SG-MED.Ds pig 
a’ate-pa nono wi nen-fe-pa yene = want mi 
hit-MEeD.ss child show 3PL-TR-MED.ss sacred flute show 
nen-fe-pa mene-pa pat avate-ti tefe-pa 
3PL-TR-MED.SS stay-MED.sS pig hit-CONJ put-MED.ss 
ert-pa toto-i-2a. 
dance-MED.ss_cut-3PL-IND 
‘She carried the child and came up and stayed; and they killed the 
pigs and showed them to the children, and they showed them the 
sacred flutes and stayed, and they killed the pigs and put them, and 
they danced and cut [the pigs]. 


Such examples underline the great typological divergence between languages 
with medial verbs and the more familiar European languages. Structures of this 
type have recently come to be characterized as clause chaining, and languages 
where they are prominent are clause-chaining languages (e.g., Longacre 1985: 263— 
283).'2 A sequence containing one fully finite verb and any number of medial 
vetbs is called a chain, and the term medial can be understood as an abbreviation 
of chain-medial (cf. Givon 1990: 865). In addition to medial verbs, many linguists 
also talk about medial clauses (e.g., Longacre 1985; Roberts 1988; Payne 1991). 
When one looks for analogous phenomena outside of New Guinea, struc- 
tures in African languages such as those exemplified in (51) come to mind. 
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(51) Swahili John 20: 1-2) 
a. Hata siku ya kwanza ya juma Mariamu Magdalene a-li-kwenda 
until day of first of week Mary Magdalene 3sc-past-go 


Raburi-ni —_alfajiri, Rungali gira bado 
grave-Loc before.dawn ? darkness still 
b.  a-ka-h-ona hile jiwe  t-me-ondole-wa Raburi-ni, 
38G-SEQ-G9.OBJ-see DEM stone G9-PERF-remove-PASS grave-LOC 
C. Basi a-ka-enda — mbio, 
PT 3sG-SEQ-go running 
d. a-ka-fika kwa Simoni Petro na kwa yule mwanafunzi 


3sG-sEQ-atrive to Simon Peter and to DEM disciple 
mwingine ambaye Yesu a-l-m-penda, 
other REL Jesus 3sG-pastT-3sc.oBj-love 

e.  aka-wa-ambia: ... 
3sG-SEQ-3PL.oBj-tell 
‘[a] The first day of the week cometh Mary Magdalena early, when 
it was yet dark, unto the sepulchre, [b] and seeth the stone taken 
away from the sepulchre. [c] Then she runneth, [d] and cometh to 
Simon Peter, and to the other disciple, whom Jesus loved, [e] and 
saith unto them: ...’ 


The Swahili -a form is similar to a typical Papuan medial verb in that 


mee 


. it cannot be used in an isolated sentence but must occur together with a 
controller verb; 
ii. it does not express (absolute) tense and mood, having the same tense and 
mood interpretation as the controlling verb; 
iii. chains consisting of an initial fully finite verb and following -4a forms can 
be quite long, much longer than a normal sentence of a European language. 


These similarities seem to justify generalizing the notion of clause chaining to 
structures like (51), which are not uncommon in African languages. The Swahili 
-ka form would then also be a (chain-)medial verb. This generalization was made 
in Givon (1990: 880 ff.); Bickel (1991); and Payne (1991).!° There are, then, two 
main types of clause chaining: 


a. Clause chaining where the final clause contains an independent verb and all 
preceding verbs are medial verbs. Following Stassen (1985), we can call this 
anterior clause chaining. 

b. Clause chaining where the initial clause contains an independent verb and all 
following verbs are medial verbs. This is posterior clause chaining. 
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As was noted in Stassen (1985: 101) and Givén (1990: 891), anterior chaining 
is typologically associated with OV basic order, and posterior chaining is associ- 
ated with VO order. 


4.2.3. Medial verbs and converbs 
It is clear that converbs are like medial verbs in several ways. Much like medial 
verbs, converbs 


i. cannot be used in independent sentences; 
it. generally do not express mood and (absolute) tense, depending on the super- 
ordinate verb for mood and tense interpretation; 
iii. often depend on their superordinate verb for the reference of their subject. 


Indeed, we find converbs that are used in a way quite analogous to medial 
verbs in long chaining-like sequences of clauses, cf. the Turkmenian example 
(2b) in V. Nedjalkov (this volume), and the Kumyk example (16) above in sec- 
tion 2.2. Such sequences seem to show that converbs also occur in clause-chain- 
ing constructions.'* 

So are converbs and medial verbs perhaps the same thing — the main differ- 
ence being that they are called medial verbs when they occur in New Guinea, and 
converbs when they occur in northern Eurasia and South Asia? To some extent, 
this is probably true. The linguistic traditions that have talked about “adverbial 
participles” and “gerunds” in Europe are quite different from those that have 
talked about “converbs”, “gerunds”, deepricastija in Altaic languages, again dif- 
ferent from those that have studied “conjunctive participles” in South Asian 
languages, and again different from that have investigated “medial verbs” in 
Papuan languages. It usually takes some time before linguists working in dif- 
ferent areas of the world realize that they are dealing with the same phe- 
nomenon. 

Nevertheless, there are some crucial differences in the data that seem to 
justify two different terms, converb and medial verb, for two related but distinguish- 
able notions. The key difference lies in the fact that prototypical converbal 
clauses are subordinate (in the sense of ‘embedded’), while prototypical medial 
clauses in clause-chaining constructions are not subordinate, but cosubordinate (in 


the sense of Foley—-Van Valin 1984: chapter 6). 


4.2.4. Medial verbs are cosubordinate 

The criteria for the subordinate status of converbal clauses habe been discussed 
above in subsection 3.4. Typical medial clauses fail all of these criteria. Since 
these criteria are not the sort of phenomena that can be easily read off from 
the surface form of a sentence, the demonstration of the nonsubordinate status 
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of medial clauses is not straightforward. However, several linguists working on 
clause-chaining languages have observed that despite the “dependent” nature of 
the medial verb (in that it does not occur independently and lacks its own tense, 
mood and often person/number inflection), medial clauses are not subordinate 
(e.g,, Haiman 1980, 1985; Reesink 1983; Roberts 1988). The most detailed argu- 
mentation against the subordinate status of medial clauses can be found in 
Roberts (1988) for the Papuan language Amele. For three of the above criteria 
of subordination (section 3.4.), Roberts shows that Amele medial verbs do not 
fulfill them. A typical Amele (different-subject) clause-chaining construction is 
shown in (52). 


(52) Amele (Roberts 1988: 52) 
Ho busale-ce-b dana age qo-t-ga. 
pig run.out-MED.Ds-3sc man they hit-3pL-Hop 
"The pig ran out and the men killed it’ 


First criterion (cf. section 3.4.1): in contrast to subordinate adverbial clauses (cf. 
53), medial clauses cannot appear in clause-internal position, i.e., in between 
immediate constituents of the main clause. 


(53) Amele (Roberts 1988: 54, 55) 

a. Subordinate adverbial clause 
Dana age ho qo-qagan nu ho-t-ga. 
man they [pig kill-3rL-ruT puRP] come-3PL-HOD 
‘The men came to kill the pig’ 

b. Medial clause 
*Dana age ho busale-ce-b o-t-Za. 
man they pig run.out-MED.Ds-3sc_kill-3PL-HoD 
‘The men, the pig having run out, killed it. 


Second criterion (cf. section 3.4.2): in contrast to subordinate adverbial clauses 
(cf. 54a), medial clauses cannot be extraposed into clause-final position after 
the controlling verb. 


(54) Amele (Roberts 1988: 55, 56) 

a. Subordinate adverbial clause 
Uga sab man-igi-an tja ja hud-ig-en fi 
she food roast-3sc-FuT [I fire open-3sG-FUT if] 
‘She will cook the food if IJ light the fire, 

b. Medial clause 
*Dana age qo-t-ga bo  busale-ce-b 
man they kill-3p1-Hop pig run.out-MED.Ds-3sc 
‘The men killed it, the pig having run out.’ 
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Third criterion (cf. section 3.4.3): Unlike subordinate adverbial clauses, medial 
clauses cannot contain cataphoric pronouns. Since universally, cataphoric pro- 
nouns ate possible only when c-commanded by their antecedent, this shows 
that medial clause constituents are not c-commanded by constituents of the 
independent clause and hence are not subordinate. 


(55) Amele (Roberts 1988: 56, 57) 

a. Subordinate adverbial clause 
(Uqa), sab j-agt-an nu Fred, ho-t-a. 
[he food eat-3sG-FUT PURP] Fred come-3sG-HOD 
‘Fred came to eat food, 

b. Medial clause 
*(Uqa), bi-bil-i Fred, je-i-a. 
he MED.SIM-sit-3sG.ss Fred eat-3sG-HOD 
‘While he sat, Fred ate.’ 
= *He; sat and Fred; ate.’ 


Thus, we may conclude that Amele medial clauses are not subordinate. However, 
they are also not coordinate in the sense in which European languages ate said 
to have coordinate clauses. European coordinate clauses never contain verb 
forms that cannot stand by themselves in an independent sentence. Perhaps the 
familiar dichotomy subordinate/coordinate is simply not applicable to clause- 
chaining language. Givén (1990: 864) states: 


The type of inter-clausal grammar surveyed thus far exhibits its major contrast 
between subordinate and coordinate clauses. But there exists another — radically 
different but perhaps more common — type of inter—clausal grammatical organiza- 
tion in language. The general name for this type is clause chaining ... 


Similarly, Scancarelli (1992: 267) distinguishes three main types of clause-com- 
bining constructions: coordination/subordination, clause chaining, verb serial- 
ization. And Longacre (1985) distinguishes between coranking and chaining lan- 
guages. 

But instead of radically separating coordination/subordination from clause 
chaining, we can emphasize the similarities between these constructions. In par- 
ticular, it seems quite plausible that clause combining by medial clauses is inter- 
mediate between coordination and subordination and can thus be called cosubor- 
dination (Foley—Van Valin 1984: chapter 6). 

Cosubordination is like subordination in that it is structurally asymmetric: 
there is an independent clause and a cosubordinate clause. The cosubordinate 
clause cannot stand alone as an independent clause and may depend on the 
independent clause for its tense, mood, and subject reference. Thus, both cosub- 
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otdinate and subordinate clauses are dependent. However, cosubordination is like 
coordination in that there is no embedding of one clause into the other clause. 
The cosubordinate clause is not a part of the independent clause, and hence the 
subordination criteria of section 3.4 are not fulfilled. 

Now we can use the distinction between subordination and cosubordination 
to define converb and medial verb. A converb is a verb form that is used primarily 
in (adverbial) subordinate clauses, and a medial verb is a verb form that is used 
primarily in cosubordinate clauses. Given these definitions, the converb/medial 
verb distinction is at least as clear as the subordination/cosubordination dif- 
ference. 

The distinctions that I have drawn can be summarized as in Figure 1 (cf. 
Foley 1986 for a similar picture). 


verb forms 
dependent independent 
verb forms verb forms 
subordinate cosubordinate 
finite nonfinite 
subordinate converbs medial verbs indicative verb forms 
moods 


Figure 1. A classification of verb forms 


Note that the proposed definitions do not imply that there is no overlap 
between converbs and medial verbs. Indeed, there is strong evidence that such 
an overlap exists. For example, as Kuno 1973 shows, Japanese clauses with the 
-#e convetb form are subordinate when they are same-subject, but “coordinate” 
(i.e, cosubordinate) when they are different-subject (see also Alpatov— 
Podlesskaya in this volume). And perhaps the Kumyk -#- form is subordinate 
in example (36) (section 3.4.4), but cosubordinate in the chaining sentence (16) 
(section 2.2). Like many other grammatical distinctions, the subordinate/cosub- 
ordinate distinction is probably not always clear-cut and intermediate cases 
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exist. Nevertheless, it seems useful to have this distinction and to use it in 
delimiting converbs from medial verbs. 


4.3. Absolute constructions 


Especially in the older Indo-European languages we find a construction con- 
sisting of an NP plus an agreeing participle in some oblique case, e.g., the 
dative in older Slavic, or the ablative in Latin. This construction functions as a 
subordinate clause with some nonspecific adverbial relation to the main clause, 
for example: 


(56) Old Russian (Novgorodskaja pervaja letopis’, 48) 
Zautra  %, solng-u —_viisxodjastj-u, viinid-osa vi sujatuju 
morning PT sun-DAT go.up-DaT  enter-aoR:3PL into holy 
Sofgjt. 
Sophia 
‘And in the morning, while the sun was rising, they went into St. 
Sophia.’ 

(57) Latin (Luke 24: 41) 
Adbuc autem ill-ts non crede-nt-tbus, 
still pr  they-DaT.PL not believe-PRES.PTCP-DAT.PL 
dix-itt ... 


Say:PERF-3SG 
‘And while they yet believed not, he said: ...’ 


This construction is generally called absolute construction (cf. Holland 1986; 
K6nig—van der Auwera 1990), or more specifically dativus absolutus, ablativus abso- 
/utus, etc. Absolute constructions in older Indo-European languages are similar 
to copredicative participial constructions (cf. section 4.1) in that () they generally 
involve a participle, and (ii) they function as semantically indeterminate adverbial 
modifiers. In contrast to copredicative constructions, absolute constructions 
have their own subject (the NP). 

Given the similarities between converbal and (participial) copredicative con- 
structions (cf. section 4.1) and the similarities between copredicative and abso- 
lute constructions, it is not surprising that converbal constructions with an ex- 
plicit subject are often called “absolute constructions”, especially in European 
languages. For example: 


(58) Spanish (Reese 1991: 31-36) 
Permitié-ndo-lo Dios, mahana — comenzaremos el viaje. 
allow-conv-it God tomorrow we:will:begin the journey 
‘God permitting, we will start out on the journey’ 
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(59) English (Sortmann 1991: 12) 
Off they went, she remaining behind. 


However, such constructions are not nearly as peculiar as the old Indo-Euro- 
pean constructions in examples (56) and (57). Examples (58) and (59) are cases 
of ordinary converbs with an explicit subject, and the label “absolute construc- 
tion” does not seem necessary for them.'® Converbs with an explicit subject 
may be somewhat unusual in European languages, but elsewhere in the world 
they are quite common. 


4.4. Infinitival constructions 


The infinitive is widely regarded as the basic and maximally unmarked form of 

the verb. However, in reality the verb forms called émfmitive in most European 

and many other languages do have a specific form and a specific meaning (Has- 

pelmath 1989). Infinitives are generally used (a) in complement clauses with 

(roughly) irrealis meaning and (b) in purpose clauses. Their form often reflects 

their diachronic origin as allative-marked verbal nouns (e. g., English #0). 
Infinitives are similar to converbs in several respects: 


. They arise diachronically from adpositional or case forms of verbal nouns 
(cf. section 3.5); 
ii. One important function of infinitives is to mark (purposive) adverbial subor- 
dination; 
iii. The infinitival subject is generally left implicit and is controlled by an argu- 
ment of the main clause. 


me 


Thus, should we say that an infinitive is a kind of converb?!® Probably not. 
The best-known infinitives, those of European languages, lack one crucial con- 
verb property: these infinitives are not used primarily for adverbial subordina- 
tion, but their primary use is in complement clauses. Evidently, we are dealing 
here with a continuum of grammaticalization: erstwhile adverbial purposive 
forms are increasingly used in a nonadverbial complement function. The more 
a purposive form moves away from its original adverbial function, the less it can 
be regarded as a converb. There are plenty of examples of specialized purposive 
converbs, e. g., the Evenki purposive converbs in -da and -vuna (I. Nedjalkov, this 
volume: section 3.5), and the Lezgian -wa/ converb (Haspelmath, this volume: 
section 3.5). These might well develop into true infinitives in the future by ex- 
tending their function to irrealis complements. However, then they would cease 
to be typical converbs. 
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5. Referential control of the implicit converb subject 


In many languages, the subject of the converb is often not (or cannot be) 
expressed explicitly but is left split, cf. section 3.2. The question to be ad- 
dressed in this section is how the reference of the implicit subject of a converb 
is determined, or in other words, how the implicit subject of a converb is (refer- 
entially) controlled. 


5.1. Subject control 


Universally, the unmarked case is for the implicit subject of a converbal con- 
struction to be referentially controlled by the subject of the superordinate clause 
(subject control). Some languages have converbs which explicitly express disjoint 
reference of the converb subject and the superordinate subject, but it appears 
that whenever such a different-subject converb exists in a language, there is 
also a corresponding same-subject converb. Moreover, the same-subject converb 
seems to be universally unmarked with respect to the different-subject converb. 
In (60), the different-subject converb -p# is marked, for example, in that it 
requires a pronominal suffix, which is not allowed on the same-subject con- 
verb -r. 


(60) Huallaga Quechua (Weber 1989: 177) 
a. Chaya-r miku-shka-a. 
atrive-CONV.SS eat-PERF-1 
‘When J arrived, I ate.’ 
b. Chaya-pti-n miku-shka-a. 
artive-CONV.DS-3 eat-PERF-1 
‘When she arrived, J ate,’ 


A situation like this where a same-subject form contrasts with a different-subject 
form is often described as switch reference (e.g., Haiman—Munro 1983). Switch 
reference is particularly common in medial clauses of the Papuan type, but it 
also occurs with converbs. 

In languages that do not have such contrasting same-subject and different- 
subject converbs, the normal situation is subject control. For example, Kort- 
mann (1991) found that in English, implicit-subject free adjuncts (most of 
which are headed by -img converbs) exhibit subject control in 91.5 percent of 
the cases in his corpus of 1,400 free adjuncts. Subject control is grammaticalized 
to some extent in many languages. However, nonsubject control is rarely totally 
impossible, cf. the examples in (61). 
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(61) a. French (Halmoy 1982: 188) 
En — téléphonant a _certaines cliniques pour demander une 
CONV phone:conv to certain clinics for ask.for a 


consultation, on me conseille de m’ adresser directement au 
consultation one me advises to myself adress directly  to.the 
chirurgien. 

surgeon 


‘When) making phone calls to certain clinics to ask for medical 
advice, I am advised to go directly to the surgeon.’ 

b. | Hindi (Schumacher 1977: 68) 
Uskit yah rukhaaii dekh-kar Madhukar ke man ko cot 
her this rejection see-coNnv Madhukar GEN inside pat blow 
lag-it. 
hit-PAST.F 
‘Seeing this rejecting attitude of hers, a blow hit Madhukat’s inside 
fi.e., his soul] 


Grammartians have often shown a tendency to dismiss such exceptions to 
subject control. In many cases, traditional prescriptive grammarians have simply 
declared nonsubject controlled converbal constructions non-normative, i.e., 
wrong. For example, they have been condemned in Russian grammar (already 
in Lomonosov’s [1755: 467] pioneering work), in English grammar (cf. Kort- 
mann 1991: 224), in French grammar (e.g, Grevisse 1986: § 885), in Bulearian 
and Polish grammar (e.g, Valékova 1988), and in Hindi grammar (cf. Schu- 
macher 1977: 88). Prescriptive grammarians usually give a functional explanation 
for their warnings against nonsubject-controlled converbs, e.g., Grevisse 
(1986: § 885): 


Pour la clarté de la phrase, le participe en tant qu’ épithéte détachée et le gérondif, 
qui est toujours détaché du nom (ou du pronom) support, doivent se construire 
de telle sorte que leur rapport avec le nom (ou le pronom) ne préte 4 aucune 
équivoque. I] est souhaitable, notamment, que le participe ou le gérondif détachés, 
surtout en téte d’une phrase ou d’une proposition, aient comme support le sujet 
de cette phrase ou de cette proposition. 


This concern for clarity expressed by grammar clearly results from an insuffi- 
cient appreciation of the power of pragmatic inference, which usually guarentees 
a nonambiguous understanding of the sentence by the hearer or reader. 

But prescriptivists are not alone in dismissing exceptions to subject control. 
Quite a few autonomous syntacticians have used control properties in arguing 
for the subject status of certain types of arguments. For example, Legendre 
(1990: 106) claims that the controller NP of a French gérondif (en V-ant) is a 
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subject at some level. It may be a subject at all levels, as in (62a), or only a 
surface subject, as es manifestants in the passive example (62b), or only an un- 
derlying subject, as par les policiers in the same example. 


(62) 


French (Legendre 1990: 106, 109) 

Les pokcers ont dispersé les meanifestants en 

the policemen have dispersed the demonstrators CONV 

urlant. 

scream:CONV 

‘The policemen dispersed the demonstrators while screaming [i.e., 
the policemen are screaming].’ 

Les manifestants ont été — dispersés par les policiers 

the demonstrators have been dispersed by the policemen 

en hurlant. 

CONV scream:CONV 

‘The demonstrators were dispersed by the policemen while scream- 
ing [i.e., the demonstrators or the policemen are screaming]. 


In dative experiencer constructions, both the nominative stimulus NP (cette femme 
in [63] and the dative experiencer NP may control the gérondif subject: 


(63) 


French (Legendre 1990: 111) 

Cette femme lui plait tout en ne correspondant 

this woman him pleases even CONV NEG correspond:cONV 
pas tout a fait a son idéal féminin. 

NEG all at fact to his ideal feminine 

‘This woman is pleasing to him while not corresponding exactly to 
his feminine ideal.’ 

Que la France lui plaise tout en ny ayant 

that the France him please even CONV NEG there have:coNv 
jamais mis les pieds, toi, ca te  surprend? 

ever put the feet you that you surprises 

“That France is pleasing to him without ever having set foot there, 
is it surprising to you?’ 


Control by the dative experiencer is not an exception to the rule that only a 
subject (at some level) may be a gérondif controller, because Legendre (along with 
much of the rest of the rest of the relational grammar literature)’ claims that 
dative experiencers are underlying subjects which become indirect objects only 
at the surface level. 

But Legendre’s claim is directly disconfirmed by examples like those in (64) 
from French texts cited by Halmoy (1982), where the gérondf controller is a 
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direct object and not a subject at any level (unless one wants to assume an ad 
hoc rule of subject-to-direct object demotion). 


(64) French (Halmoy 1982: 188) 
a. En  téléphonant a certaines cliniques pour demander une 
CONV phone:conv to certain clinics for ask.for a 
consultation, on me conseille dem’ adresser directement au 
consultation one me advises to myself adress directly to.the 
chirurgien. 
surgeon 


‘When) making phone calls to certain clinics to ask for medical 
advice, I am advised to go directly to the surgeon.’ 


b. Lx la reconduisant jusqu’ an portillon de notre 
CONV her accompany:conv up _to:the barrier of our 
hospice ce soir-la elle ne mm’ embrassa pas 


hostel this evening-there she NEG me kissed NEG 
‘When I accompanied her back to the barrier of our hostel that 
evening, she didn’t kiss me. 


Like prescriptive grammarians, autonomous syntacticians have generally failed 
to see the significance of pragmatic inference for the referential control of im- 
plicit subjects. While prescriptivists isolated themselves from the facts by simply 
declaring recalcitrant data non-normative, autonomous syntacticians achieved 
this by restricting themselves to a (usually small) set of constructed examples. 
It is thus not surprising that the crucial role of pragmatic inference has been 
emphasized and explored especially in corpus-based studies such as Schumacher 
1977 (on Hindi), Halmoy 1982 (on French), Kortmann 1991 (on English). When 
faced with a large set of actually occurring examples, it becomes impossible to 
ignore the interesting minority of cases where the implicit subject of a converbal 
clause is not controlled by the superordinate subject. 


5.2. Pragmatically determined nonsubject control 


The generalization that seems to apply to the large majority of non-subject- 
controlled converbs is that the controller is a pragmatically highly salient partici- 
pant with whom the hearer or reader can empathize (cf. Kuno—Kaburaki 1977 
for the role of empathy in syntax). In particular, it is often a participant whose 
mental perspective is taken in the sentence. In contrast to syntactic rules, prag- 
matic rules of this kind are rather vague, and a lot of work needs to be done to 
make them more precise. And there is no doubt that languages differ in their 
ptagmatic conditions for controllership. Below we consider only a few condi- 
tions which seem to be valid for many languages. 
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When the controller is a dative participant, it is most often an experiencer 
rather than a recipient, because an experiencer is generally the most salient 
participant in a clause, whereas a recipient, though being generally human, is 
upstaged by the agent of its clause. Some more examples of dative experiencer 
controllers (in addition to 63b): 


(65) a. Polish 


Piszge te Stowa, preypomniala mi sig xesxtoroczna 
write:cONV these words remembered to.me self last:year’s 
roxmowa. 
conversation 
‘Writing these words, I recall last year’s conversation.’ 

b. — Russian'® 
Nynie uvidev ee mel’kom, ona emu  pokazalas’ este 
now  see:PFV.CONV her cursorily she to.him seemed even 
Luise, 
better 


‘Now catching a glimpse of her, she seemed even more beautiful to 
him.’ (L. Tolstoy) 

c. Hindi (Schumacher 1977: 51) 
Uske mariyal cehre ko dekh-kar Amrit ko kruur aanand 
his sickly face DaT see-conv Amrit DaT malicious joy 
mil-aa. 
mieet-PAST.M 
‘When seeing his sickly face, Amrit felt a malicious joy” (lit. ‘... a 
malicious joy came to Amrit.) 

d. English (Kortmann 1991: 66) 
It has seemed to me lately, watching you with a father’s eye, that you have 
shown signs of being attracted by Algernon Fripp. 


While syntactic arguments have often been put forward for an underlying 
subject status of dative experiencers (cf. section 5.1), such an analysis has never 
been advanced for accusative experiencers. Nevertheless, these too can control 
implicit converb subjects. 


(66) a. French (Halmoy 1982: 184) 
En traversant la cour déserte, le bruit de ses pas 
CONV cross:cONv the courtyard deserted the noise of his steps 
L  imapressionna. 
him impressed 
‘Crossing the deserted courtyard, the noise of his steps impressed 
him.’ 
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b. English (Sortmann 1991: 58) 
Sitting quietly here, the memory stirred him. 
c. Bulgarian (Valckova 1988: 81) 
... razxoRdajki se iz — stolttnite ulict,  meXdu prazniinite 


walk:conv self from capital’s streets among holiday’s 
ukrasi na vitrinite 5 uporita —_posledovatelnost i 
decorations of shop.windows with stubborn consistency and 
nerazgadaemost ni posrestaxa nadpisite na texi  tabelt. 
mysteriousness us hit inscriptions on these signs 


‘Walking through the capital’s streets, among the holiday decorations 
in the shop windows the inscriptions on these signs hit us with 
stubborn consistency and mysteriousness.’ 


d. Polish (Valékova 1988: 81) 


Stuchajac =. xexnan Smiadkow, orgarnia cxtomieka 
listen:cONV statements witnesses:GEN seizes person 
prreraxente. 

horror 


‘Listening to the witnesses’ statements, horror seizes one,’ 
e. Vedic Sanskrit (Tikkanen 1987 a: 150) 

Striy-am drs-waya kRitava-m ——_tatapa. 

woman-ACc see-CcONv player-acc distress:PERF 

‘Upon seeing (his) woman, it distresses the player.’ 


Not uncommonly, the controller is not a direct participant of the superordi- 
nate clause, but a possessor of a participant. In such cases, the possessum is 
often a noun that expresses a mental entity of some sort, so that the situation 
is naturally seen from the possessor’s mental perspective. 


(67) a. French (Halmoy 1982: 189) 
En — organisant L  enquéte..., notre but était de trouver 
CONV ofrganize:conv the inquiry our goal was to find 
un dénominateur commun... 
a denominator common 
‘Organizing the inquiry, it was our goal to find a common denomi- 


> 


nator ... 

b. English (Kortmann 1991: 43) 
Looking out for a theme, several crossed his mind. 

c. Bulgarian (Valékova 1988: 81) 
Traguajki si, mislite = mi se nasolixa... 
move:conv self thoughts my self turned 
‘Starting out, my thoughts turned ...’ 
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Hindi (Schumacher 1977: 31) 

Madgruu ko dekh-kar motiyaarii kaa kaleyjaa Radp-ii. 

Maagruu DaT see-cONV motiyaarii GEN heart tremble-pasT.RsG 
‘When the motyaari (girl choosing her husband) saw Maagruu, her 
heart trembled’ 


Given that the referential control of the implicit converb subject is pragmati- 
cally governed to a substantial extent, it is not mysterious that control is also 
possible in subjectless constructions with an implicit generic (‘one’) agent, for 


example: 
(68) a. 
b. 


Polish (Weiss 1977: 279) 

Cheaé Rupii bilet, treeba stangé w kolejce. 

want:coNnv buy ticket one.must stand in line 

‘Wanting to buy a ticket, one has to stand in a line’ 

Russian (Ceremisina 1977: 5) 

Prigotoviv testo, nado dat’ emu polegat’. 
prepate:Prv.coNnv dough one.must give to.it lie 

‘Having prepared the dough, it is necessary to leave it lying for 
some time.’ 


Nor does it come as a surprise that the converb subject may be controlled by 
referents that are not present in the sentence at all, but either only in the preced- 
ing discourse, or in the situational context. Example (69) shows control by a 
salient participant in the preceding discourse, 


(69) 


French (Halmoy 1982: 179) 

Il pensa une seconde que c’ était sans doute cela qui 

he thought a second that it was without doubt that which 

? avait sauvé, lui, trois mors plus tot, mais en méme 
him had saved him three months more early but at same 
temps, il cherchait un moyen de lui prouver le — contraire. 

time he sought a means to to.him prove the opposite 

En y réfléchissant, ¢’ était elle qui dés le début 
conv about.it think:conv it was her who from the beginning 
de leur liaison avait pris toutes les initiatives... 

of their relationship had taken all the initiatives 

‘He thought for a second that that was perhaps what had saved him 
three months earlier, but at the same time he was looking for a 
means to prove the opposite to him. Thinking about it, it was she 
who had taken all the initiatives from the beginning of their relation- 
ship ...’ 
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Control by a participant of the situational context is commonly found in conver- 
bal constructions that modify the illocution rather than the propositional 
content, At the illocutionary level, the most salient participant is the speaker, so 
the speaker is understood as the subject of such converbs. This is illustrated by 
the following examples (admittedly, in both these cases we are dealing with a 
set expression on the way to grammaticalization, cf. section 6.1). 


(70) a. English (Kortmann 1991: 51) 
Putting it mildly, the holiday resort didn’t quite meet our expectations. 
b. Bulgarian (Valckova 1988: 83) 
Sadejki po izdadenata prisdda, otgovorat moxe bi e 


judge:conv by passed judgement answer can be is 
pologitelen. 

positive 

Judging by the judgment that was passed, the answer is perhaps 
positive. 


We have seen in the preceding discussion that the referential control of the 
implicit converb subject is often pragmatically determined even in languages 
where the superordinate subject is the controller in the overwhelming majority 
of occurring cases. This leads to the question whether a grammatical principle 
of subject control has to be assumed at all. Since control is by a highly salient 
participant when it is not by the subject participant, and since the subject is 
most often the most salient participant of a clause, the most economic statement 
would be simply that the implicit subject is controlled by the most salient partici- 
pant. In this way we would eliminate converb control completely from the syn- 
tax and rely exclusively on pragmatics. 

Against such a pragmatic reduction of converb control, it could be objected 
that there are cases where syntax clearly plays a role. For example, Mohanan 
(1983) cites the following pair of sentences. 


(71) English 
a. Lying idly in the sun, John watched Mary. 
John is lying in the sun.) 
b. Lying idly in the sun, Mary was watched by John. 
(Mary is lying in the sun.) 


Mohanan claims that these sentences show that the implicit subject of Ayng is 
controlled by the subject rather than the agent of the superordinate clause. 
Semantically, the superordinate clause is identical in (71 a) and (71 b), but syntac- 
tically they differ. A pragmatic reductionist could reply to this that (71a) and 
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(71b) differ not only syntactically, but pragmatically as well: the passive clause 
in (71 b) gives greater pragmatic salience to the patient participant Mary. 

The issue of the mutual relation between syntax and pragmatics is, of course, 
of enormous proportions, and it cannot be resolved without extensive further 
studies, using all the evidence that is available. A cross-linguistic perspective can 
play an important role here by showing what is universal, what is widespread 
and what is particular to individual languages. 


6. Grammaticalization of converbal constructions 


Like other nonfinite verb forms, converbs are extensively made use of in gram- 
maticalized constructions. Verbs in a converb form may themselves be grammat- 
icalized and become grammatical markers (sections 6.1 to 6.3.), or converbs 
may be part of a construction where another element becomes a grammatical 
marker (section 6.4.). 


6.1. From converb to adposition 


Converbal forms of certain verbs may be grammaticalized into adpositions. In 
this diachronic process, the object argument of the converb becomes the com- 
plement of the adposition, while the subject argument (which is generally im- 
plicit anyway) disappears completely. The analogous process in serial verbs is 
better known (e.g, Givon 1975). For example, in Yoruba the verb ff ‘put’ is 
used in a general instrumental function, and in Mandarin Chinese the verb gé 
‘give’ is used in a general recipient function. While the morphosyntactic corre- 
lates are not immediately apparent in isolating languages and presuppose detailed 
syntactic analysis, the meaning of examples (72) and (73) makes it clear that the 
serial verb has become a kind of grammatical marker (or co-verb, to use the 
widespread term for an adposition-like serial verb). 


(72) Yoruba (Rowlands 1969: 82) 
Mo fi abe gé e. 
I put razor cut it 
‘T cut it with a razor’ 


(73) Mandarin Chinese (Bisang [this volume]) 
Wo gi ta mai xiangyan. 
I give he buy cigarettes 
‘I buy him cigarettes.” /T buy cigarettes for his sake/on his behalf? 
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The grammaticalization of converbs with meanings such as ‘giving’ and ‘putting’ 
does not seem to be as common as with serial verbs. However, converbs are 
commonly grammaticalized into adpositions with more specific functions. Kénig 
and Kortmann (1991: 120), in a study focusing on English, identify the following 
three semantic areas where English has adpositions deriving from -ing converbs: 


(74) a. — time: during, pending, ago, past 
b. exception: barring, excepting, excluding 
c.  topic/perspective: concerning, considering, regarding, respecting 


The transition from converb to adposition can be illustrated with the 
following examples: 


(75) English (K6nig—Kortmann 1991: 116) 
a. Considering the conditions in the office, she thought it wise not to apply for 
the job. 
b. Considering his age, he has made excellent progress in his studies. 


In both sentences, considering can either be interpreted as an -zmg converb or as a 
preposition. However, the former interpretation is much more likely in (75a), 
where the subject she may control the implicit subject of considering, whereas the 
latter interpretation is mote likely in (75 b), where no overt controller is available 
in the sentence. 

Examples of converb-derived adpositions from other languages are German 
entsprechend ‘according to’ (from entsprechen ‘correspond’), Russian spusta ‘after’ 
(from spustit’ ‘let down’), Turkish gore ‘according to’ (from gor- ‘see’). (See also 
Kortmann—Konig 1992 for more examples from Germanic and Romance, and 
Haspelmath in this volume [section 5.3] for examples from Lezgian.) 


6.2. From converb to subordinating conjunction 


It is not uncommon for adpositions and subordinating conjunctions to share a 
common form (e.g., before, after in English). In such cases the adposition is 
usually the primary use of the expression which secondarily takes a clausal argu- 
ment as well. 

The same is true for many adpositions that originate in converbs. Just as a 
verb may take a noun phrase object which becomes the adposition’s argument 
after the grammaticalization (subsection 6.1), it may take a complement clause 
which becomes the subordinate clause linked by the conjunction to its superor- 
dinate clause. Compare the following examples, where the (a) sentences show a 
converb-derived adposition, while the (b) sentences show the corresponding 
converb-derived conjunction or conjunctional expression. (In addition to the 
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converb, these conjunctional expressions often contain a general subordinator, 
e.g., English that, French que, etc.) 


(76) 


(77) 


(78) 


(79) 


English (Quirk et al. 1985: 660) 

(adposition) 

Considering her age, she has made excellent progress in her studies. 
(conjunction) 

Considering that she is rather young, she has made excellent progress in her 
studies. 


French (Grevisse 1986: 1539, 1653; durant from durer ‘last’) 
(adposition) 

Durant la campagne, les ennemis se sont tenus enfermés dans 
during the campaign the enemies self have held enclosed in 
leurs places. 

their places 

‘During the campaign, the enemy stayed locked in their places.’ 
(conjunction) 

Durant que 7° hésitais, elle me reconnut. 

during that I hesitated she me recognized 

‘While I was hesitating, she recognized me.’ 


Russian (ve-smotrja from [ne] smotret’ [not] look’) 

(adposition) 

Nesmotrja na ego nedostatki, ja ego = fubbu. 

inspite of his shortcomings I him love 

‘Despite his shortcomings, I love him,’ 

(conjunction 

Nesmotrja na to, tto ona xivet v Amerike, on viyubilya 
in.spite of it that she lives in America he fell.in.love with 
nee. 

her 

‘Although she lives in America, he fell in love with her’ 


Lezgian (Haspelmath 1993: 389; Riligna from kiligun ‘look’) 
(adposition) 

Aarluwili-2 kiligna gun fe-na-. 

illness-DaT because.of I:ABS gO-AOR-NEG 

‘Because of the illness I didn’t go.’ 

(conjunction) 

Witi-n = wezifajar hagisagwile-ldi tamamar-uni-z —_ Riligna 
self-GEN duty-PL conscience-sress fulfill-masp-paT looking 
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Rkawxadi-z xtirti-n gematdi-n  arada jeke hirmet 
chairman-pat village-cEN people-cEN among big respect 
awa. 

be-PastT 


‘Since he fulfilled his duties conscientiously, the chairman enjoyed 
great respect among the villagers.’ 


Much like converb-derived adpositions, converb-derived conjunctions in Euro- 
pean languages are infrequent in texts, have very special meanings and in general 
show a telatively low degree of grammaticalization. The lists given in grammars 
ate quite long: Quirk et al. (1985: 998) list assuming, considering, excepting, granting, 
providing, seeing, supposing, given for English, and Grevisse (1986: § 1025) lists for 
French éant donné que, cependant que, durant que, en attendant que, pendant que, suivant 
que, excepté que, attendu que, pourvu que, supposé que, vu que. 

In contrast to this, there is one converbal verb form that is grammaticalized 
in a large number of languages to a conjunction that occurs very frequently and 
has a very abstract function: the converb form “saying”. In addition to its origi- 
nal use as a marker of direct speech, “saying” is commonly used to mark not 
only complements to verbs of utterance, but also complements to verbs of 
thinking and others. “Saying” does not have to be a converbal form, it may also 
be a serial verb (cf. Bisang, this volume). Compare Saxena (1987), Ebert (1991) 
for cross-linguistic studies of this phenomenon. Some examples of converbal 
“saying” with verbs of thinking and knowing are given in (80). 


(80) a. Udmurt (Perevostikov 1959: 245) 
Omel’, aslax malpam-ez odno ik —_bydesm-o-z 
Omel’ self’s intention-3sc definitely be.realized-FuT-3sc 
SUy-Sa, tus mur osk-e. 
say-CONV very deep believe-pres.3sc 
‘Omel’ is deeply convinced that his intention will definitely be re- 


alized’ 
b. Mongolian (Bisang, this volume: example [139]) 
Aav — margas ir-ne Le-% mea-ne. 


father tomorrow come-IMPF say-CONV know-IMPF 
‘He knows that the father will come tomorrow’ 
c. Kumyk (Dzanmavov 1967: 316) 
Or  Qazanyi-da  qonagym  Adilbek-da bir as 
Upper Qazanys-Loc friend-1sc Adilbek-Loc one ermine 
ae-p estt-di-m. 
say-CONV hear-past-1sc 
‘T heard that my friend Adilbek in Upper Qazanys has an ermine.’ 
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This use of the converb “saying” is also described in this volume for Burushaski 
(Tikkanen, example [11]), Tamil (Bisang, examples [79] and [80]), Lezgian (Has- 
pelmath). 

Other functions in which a converbal form “saying” is commonly employed 
are (1) as a causal conjunction (cf. example [81]), (ii) with ideophones (cf. exam- 


ple [82]). 


(81) a.  Methei (Tibeto-Burman; Saxena 1988: 379) 

Ima na atbo thabak-tu tou-de  hai-bagi — Sao-rammi. 
mother my I work-c. do-NEG say-cONV angry-PAST 
‘My mother was angry because I didn’t do the work.’ 

b.  Kumyk (Dzanmavov 1967: 314) 
Sen bar de-p, 6l-me —_gerek-biz-mi? 
you exist say-CcONV die-INF necessary-1PL-Q 
‘We have to die because you exist?” 

c. Lezgian (Haspelmath 1993: 390) 
Bazardi-n jug ada-z, tars-ar awa- lubu-z, 
Sunday-GEN day he-paT [lesson-PL exist-NEG say-CONV] 
tak’an = Xa-nwa-. 
hateful be-pERF-PAST 
‘He hated Sunday because there were no lessons,’ 


(82) 


P 


Nepali (Saxena 1988: 376) 

Saroja dhamma bhanera  pacchaany-o. 

Saroja IDEOPH say:cONV fall.down-pasT.DIS;JUNCT 
‘Saroja fell down with a thud.’ (lit. ‘... saying dhamma.’) 
b. Kumyk (Dzanmavov 1967: 314) 

Cyq-lar tapur-tupur de-p SJer-jer-ge sebelen-di. 
drop-PL IDEOPH _—say-CONV place-place-paT fall-past 
‘Raindrops fell here and there with a fapur-tupur noise. 


6.3. From converb to applicative marker 


In the previous two sections we saw cases where a converbal verb form becomes 
a grammatical marker that is associated with its dependent. In this way, depen- 
dent-marking constructions result. In this section we briefly look at a case where 
a grammaticalized converb has become associated with and attached to its head, 
resulting in a head-marking construction. 

Chickasaw (Muskogean; Munro 1983) has a same-subject converb marked by 
the suffix -4 Its use is illustrated in (83). 
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(83) Chickasaw (Muskogean; Munro 1983: 232) 
a. Mak-t iti’ apakfoota-h-tok. 
run-CONV tree go.around-1sG.AcT-PAST 
‘I went around the tree running, i.e., I ran around the tree.’ 
b.  fitola-t —sa-lbak kobaffi-h-tok. 
fall-conv 1sc.poss-arm break-1sG.acT-pasT 
‘I broke my arm when I fell’ 


When the verb shi ‘get, take’ is used as a converb, its meaning may be 
bleached so that it indicates mere instrumentality (cf. example [84 a]). This se- 
mantic grammaticalization is normally accompanied by phonological and motr- 
phological reduction, whereby the verb shz (plus the -¢ converb suffix) becomes 
attached to the superordinate verb as a prefix zsht+ which functions as an instru- 
mental applicative marker (cf. example [84 b)). 


(84) Chickasaw (Munro 1983: 234) 
a. Tak’ ish-h-t isso-hi-tok. 
rock take-1sG.AcT-CONV hit-1sG.acT-PAsT 
“Taking a rock, I hit him, Or: ‘T hit him with a rock, 
b. Tak’ isht-tsso-h-tok. 
tock APPL.INSTR-hit-1SG.ACT-PAST 
‘T hit him with a rock’ 


Finally, the examples in (85) show that all connections to the original verb 
have been lost and that zsh¢+ is synchronically a true applicative marker. In (85), 
the instrumental NP is not adjacent to the verb, and in (85b), the meaning is 
even more abstract. 


(85) Chickasaw (Munro 1983: 234) 
a. Pasita sa-pasht’ 1sh-takchi-li-tok. 
tibbon 1sc.poss-hait APPL.INSTR-tie-1SG.ACT-PAST 
‘T tied my hair with a ribbon’ 
b. Isht-anompol-h. 
APPL.INSTR-talk-1SG.ACT 
J talked about it’ 


This development is interesting because applicatives are the functional equiva- 
lent of adpositions, using different structural means (head-marking rather than 
dependent-marking). And we saw in subsection 6.1 that adpositions may arise 
from converbs as well. (Indeed, the Chickasaw case is quite parallel to Yoruba 
ff ‘put [instrumental]’, which, however, is a serial verb rather than a converb.) 
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6.4. Converbs in periphrastic constructions 


Like other nonfinite verb forms (participles, verbal nouns, infinitives), converbs 
are commonly used as the form of the main verb in aspectual periphrastic 
constructions, especially in progressives and resultatives/perfects. The auxiliary 
used in such constructions is a locative or existential copula (cf. Hengeveld 
1992: 268-271). 

Some examples of periphrastic progressives involving converbs are given in 
(86) to (88). The converb in a progressive periphrasis is usually a simultaneous 
convetb. 


(86) Spanish (e.g., Reese 1991: 40-49) 
Juan estaba hablando ingles. 
‘Juan was speaking English.’ 


(87) Limbu (Tibeto-Burman) 
Perk-26-an porte. 
go-1sG.s:NPT-CONV be-1sG.s:NPT 
‘I am going’ 


(88) Tamil (Bisang, this volume: example [70]) 
Kumaar enkal  vitt-il tank-i iru-kkir-aan. 
Kumar we:osL house-Loc stay-CONV be-PRES-3sG.M 
‘Kumar is staying in our house.’ 


In Turkish and Lezgian, synchronic imperfective forms can be traced back to 
an original progressive periphrasis involving a converb.'® 


(89) Turkish 
Jazt-yor < yaya yor 
write-IMPF § write-CONV goes 
‘is writing, writes’ 

(90) Lezgian (Haspelmath, this volume) 
firma < fez awa 
gO-IMPF = £0-CONV is 
‘js going, goes’ 


According to Bybee—Dahl (1989: 77), the most common soutce of pro- 
gtessives are locative expressions paraphraseable as ‘to be located in or at an 
activity’. While converbs do not directly express location, the converbal strategy 
illustrated here is similar to the locative strategy in that (i) the auxiliary verb that 
is used with converbs is generally the locative copula (e.g., Spanish estar, con- 
trasting with the nominal copula ser, and Lezgian awa, contrasting with the nomi- 
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nal copula ja) or a verb of motion (e.g., Turkish yor), and (ii) the converbs 
themselves often go back to locative forms of verbal nouns. 

When an anterior or perfective converb is used in a periphrasis, a resultative 
construction (cf. Nedjalkov 1988) results, which may become a perfect (Maslov 
1988; Bybee—Dahl 1989: 68-73). Some examples are given in (91) to (93). 


(91) Japanese (Bisang, this volume: example [104]) 
Doa ga — shime-te ard. 
door Nom close-coNv be:PRES 
‘The door is closed/The door has been closed,’ 


(92) Dialectal Russian (Irubinskij 1988: 389) 
Syn Seni-vit. 
son mafry-ANT.CONV 
‘The son is married’ 


(93) Avar (Nakh-Daghestanian; Saidov 1967: 795) 
Wae’-un WUgo. 
come-CONV is 
‘He has come. 


Like progressive periphrases, resultative and perfect periphrases may be 
formed in various ways, but the combination of ‘be’ auxiliaries with a perfective 
converb is one of the main strategies (cf. Nedjalkov—Jaxontov 1988: 19; 
Bybee~Dahl 1989: 68). 

Like the other cases of grammaticalization (sections 6.1—6.3), where the con- 
verb itself is the grammaticalized element, periphrastic constructions involving 
converbs lead to an increase in the frequency of converbs and eventually to the 
disappearance of the converb (e.g. in [89] and [90]. 

Before leaving periphrastic constructions let us briefly look at one case where 
the periphrasis does not express an aspectual notion but an argument function. 
Consider examples (94) and (95). 


(94) Tamil (Bisang, this volume: example [75]) 
Raaaa Kumaar-ukku.k katav-ait tira-ntu kotu-tt-aan. 
Raja Kumar-patT = door-Acc _ open-cONv give-PAsT-3sG.M 
‘Raja opened the door for Kumar’ 


(95) Japanese (Bisang, this volume: example [109]) 
Mary ga  otooto ni hon o  yon-de kure-ta. 
Mary Nom brother pat book acc read-coNnv give-pasT 
‘Mary read the book to my brother (for me). 
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Here the auxiliary verb ‘give’ functions as a sort of applicative marker (a “peri- 
phrastic applicative”), introducing a new benefactive argument into the clause, 
and this construction is thus reminiscent of the Chickasaw case described in the 
previous section. However, here it is not the converbal form which is grammatt- 
calized as an applicative marker, but a superordinate verb that is combined with 
a converbal form functions as an applicative auxiliary. 


7. Notes on terminology” 


As was mentioned in section 1, the two most common terms for converbs in 
the literature are gerund and adverbial participle. Unfortunately, both of these have 
so serious shortcomings that they are unsuitable for general use. 

The use of the term gerund for “converb” is based on the gerunds in the 
Romance languages (Italian and Spanish gerundio, Rumanian gerungiu, Portuguese 
gerindio, French gérondif). The Romance gerund is a rather typical converb, and 
so it might seem reasonable to extend its use to converbs elsewhere.”’ However, 
the term gerund also has another widespread use that potentially causes confu- 
sion: the Latin gerund as well as the English gerund (in the usage of many, 
especially traditional, grammarians, e.g., Zandvoort 1957; Huddleston 1984) is 
a kind of verbal noun, not a verbal adverb like the converb. This double use of 
the term gerund is, of course, not accidental: the Romance gerund has its origin 
in a particular use of the Latin gerund. English is typologically different from 
the Romance languages in that it makes extensive use of an inflectional verbal 
noun resembling the Latin gerund, so the term in its Latin sense was handy for 
gtammarians of English. On the other hand, unlike the Romance situation, the 
English verb form that is used as a converb is also used as a participle, so the 
term present participle was sufficient for English converb-like constructions. Since 
both the Romance and the English grammatical traditions have been very influ- 
ential in modern linguistics, adopting the term gerund for general use in either 
its Romance or its English sense would inevitably lead to misunderstandings 
that can be avoided by adopting the new term converb (as well as a new term 
like masdar or verbal noun for the Latin and English gerund). 

A further complication comes in through the French use of gérondif for gerund 
(not only for French ex-converbs such as en chantant, but also for converbs in 
other languages, e. g., Mirambel 1961 on Greek). Morphologically, French gérondif 
corresponds more directly to gerundive. Gerundive, however, has another totally 
different use: like Latin gerundivum , it refers to a modal participle with passive 
orientation (cf. Haspelmath 1994).?2 
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The term adverbial participle is widespread in Slavic linguistics (in languages 
that do not have a special term like Russian deeprifastie), e. g., Rappaport (1984).7 
The adverbial part of this rather cumbersome term makes sense—converbs are 
adverbial in nature. But the participle part is only justified historically: Slavic 
converbs go back diachronically to participles. Participles (1.e., verbal adjectives) 
and converbs (i. e., verbal adverbs) only share the property of being verb forms 
used in a nonprototypical syntactic function, and from a purely synchronic point 
of view it would be equally appropriate to call participles “adjectival converbs”. 
Other terms involving participle are indeclinable participle (e.g., Bobran 1974 for 
Polish and Russian; Macdonnell 1927 for Sanskrit) and conjunctive participle.** This 
latter term is especially widespread in works on South Asian languages, following 
Grierson’s (1903-1928) usage (cf. also Tikkanen, this volume). However, participle 
is even less felicitous for South Asian languages than for Slavic languages, be- 
cause South Asian converbs are not diachronically connected to participles. 

Another term that is sometimes used for Sanskrit and modern South Asian 
languages is absolutive (e.g, Schumacher 1977).”° 
not so much because abso/utive more often refers to a nominal case (contrasting 
with ergative), but especially because it suggests a connection with absolute construc- 
tions (cf. section 4.3.), leaving the nature of this connection open. In the term 
absolute construction, absolute is generally taken to mean ‘not sharing an argument 
with the main clause’ (cf. Konig—van der Auwera 1990: 338). However, Schlegel 
(1820), who first called the Sanskrit converb an absolute participle, must have had 
something else in mind: unlike the Latin and Greek particibium conjunctum (and 
like absolute constructions), the Sanskrit converb does not show agreement with 
any main clause constituent and is in this sense “absolute” (at the same time, it 
lacks an explicit subject and is in this sense not “absolute”’). 

The term converb was coined by the Finnish Altaicist Gustaf John Ramstedt 
(Ramstedt 1903: 55).7° It was adopted by many other Altaicists for converbs in 
Turkic (e.g., Krueger 1962; von Gabain 1941), in Mongolian (Hangin 1968), 
and in Tungusic (Benzing 1955). In a general typological sense, the term converb 
was first used in Nedjalkov—Nedjalkov 1987.7’ 


This term is also confusing, 


Abbreviations 

ABL ablative case INESS inessive 

ABS absolutive case INSTR instrumental 
ACC accusative case INTR intransitive 
ACT active LOC locative 


ADESS adessive case MED medial verb 


HOD 
IDEOPH 
ILLAT 
IMPERF 
IMPF 
IMPV 
INCL 
INDIC 
INEL 


Notes 


adverbial 
anterior 

aorist 
applicative 
article 

aspect 

auxiliary verb 
causative 
conditional 
converb 

dative 
demonstrative 
different-subject 
ergative 
feminine 
future 

gender (G9 = ninth gender) 
genitive 
habitual 
hodiernal tense 
ideophone 
illative 
imperfect 
imperfective 
imperative 
inclusive 
indicative 
inelative case 
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MASD 
NOM 
NP 
OBJ 
PAST 
PERF 
PFV 
PL 


masdar (verbal noun) 
nominative 
noun phrase 
object 

past tense 
perfect 
perfective 
plural 
possessive 
posterior 
present 

preverb 

particle 
participle 
purposive 
question particle 
relative marker 
sequential 
singular 
simultaneous 
superessive case 
same-subject 
stative 
subjunctive 
topic 

transitive 

verb phrase 


* I am grateful to Susanne Michaelis, Bernard Comrie, Ekkehard Kénig, Maria Koptjevskaja- 
Tamm, Thomas Miiller-Bardey, and several of the authors of this book for useful comments 


on an earlier version of this paper. 
1. By contrast, there are categories of individual languages that are not universally applicable, e. g., 
the English ing form, the common/neuter gender distinction in the Nordic languages, umlaut 


as a motphophonemic phenomenon in Germanic languages, the Russian imperative as used in 


asyndetic conditional clauses (pridi ja vovremja ... 


“f I arrived on time ...’), etc. 
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2. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


Martin Haspelmath 


The term masdar comes from Arabic grammar (Arabic masdar ‘origin; verbal noun’) and is 
widely used in grammatical descriptions of western Asian and northern African languages (cf. 
Bergelson—Kibrik [this volume] for Tuva, and Haspelmath 1993 for Lezgian). I prefer it over 
verbal noun because it consists only of a single root, like participle and adjective. 


. Haiman (1985: chapter 4) seems to understand subordination in a rather different way. Thus, his 


arguments that converbal constructions are not “subordinate” but “incorporated” are not in 
contradiction with what I say in this paper. 


. Instead of using the term implat subject, one could also use the equivalent terms implied subject 


(e.g, Quirk et al. 1985: 1121), empty subject, covert subject, understood subject, unexpressed subject, silent 
subject, or even the totally opaque but widespread Chomskyan term (big) PRO. The advantage 
of impliat over its closest competitor, empty, is that it leaves open the question of whether the 
subject is assigned an (empty) position in the constituent structure or not. 


. The attempt by some Soviet linguists to catry over the Russian clause/phrase distinction to 


typologically different languages like Turkic or Nakh-Daghestanian has sometimes led to the 
absurd consequence that free-subject converbal clauses are regarded as clauses when they con- 
tain an explicit subject, but as phrases when their subject is left implicit (e. g., Dzanmavov 1967: 
238-250; Gadziev 1956). 


. This is not an ultimate solution, but it reduces the problem to an independently existing prob- 


lem, that of identifying predicates. 


. These do not coincide with the criteria discussed in Haiman—Thompson 1984. Thus, their 


criticism of the notion of subordination does not apply in the same way to my notion of subor- 
dination. 


. For a first contribution to the typological study of participles, see Haspelmath 1994. 
. Other terms ate supplementive adjective clauses (Quirk et al. 1985: 427), appositive adjectives (cf. 


V. Nedjalkov, this volume: section 8). The latter seems inappropriate because appositive already 
has the other uses: (i) ‘non-restrictive’ (as in appositive relative clause); (ii) approsition = ‘noun 
modification by a coreferential noun phrase’. 
However, the patallel between Ancient Greek/Latin and Jiwarli is not as complete as the exam- 
ple might suggest. While the Jiwarli -rav-form also functions as relative clause head, it is not 
clear that this use can be called attributive/adjectival. In many Australian languages, relative 
clauses are “adjoined” (Hale 1976) rather than part of the NP they modify. However, the fact 
that the verb of the adverbial subordinate clause shows case agreernent with its controller is a 
striking parallel to the ancient Indo-European type. 
The term medial verb comes from Papuan linguistics and was apparently first proposed by Ste- 
phen Wurm (cf. Thurman 1975). It seems that it ultimately goes back to G. Pilhofer’s term 
Satzinnenform, literally ‘sentence-internal form’ (in his grammar of KAte, Pilhofer 1933: 35 and 
passim). The parallel between Papuan medial verbs and Altaic converbs was already observed 
by Brockelmann (1954: 242). 
The term clause chaining can be traced back at least to McCarthy 1965. 
Longacre (1985: 264) states that “all chaining languages which have been reported to date are 
those in which the predicate comes clause finally”. However, it remains unclear why Longacre 
would not consider (51) an example of clause chaining. 
Bickel (1991: 35) explicitly refers to an analogous Turkish example as showing Rethung ‘clause 
chaining’. 
However, a special label would seem to be justified for verbless constructions as in (i). 
(i) English (Kortmann 1991: 10) 

They sat side by side, their back against a boulder. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21; 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 
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Such constructions seem to be peculiar to some European languages. However, it is their verb- 
less nature that is surprising, rather than their “absoluteness”. 

Kortmann 1991 treats certain English infinitival constructions as a kind of “free adjunct”, like 
participial “free adjuncts”. 

For example, Perlmutter (1984: 306-308) makes a completely parallel argument for the Italian 
gerundio. 

Such sentences are not considered correct in modern standard Russian, but they are widely 
attested in the nineteenth-century literature. However, it could be that they are an artifact of 
artistic literature. 

Cf. Bybee and Dahl (1989: 82), among others, on the development of imperfectives from pro- 
gressives. 

The complicated terminological situation in this area is also discussed in Masica (1976: 108— 
112) (with particular reference to South Asian languages), Kortmann (1991: 17-23) (on English), 
Tikkanen (1987 a: 36-37) (on Sanskrit). 

The term gerund has been used for converbs is quite a few other languages, e.g., Sanskrit (Tikka- 
nen 1987a), Albanian (Buchholz—Fiedler 1987), Japanese (Martin 1975), Turkic (e.g. Poppe 
1963). 

Yet another use of gerundive is as a relational adjective of gerund, e.g., gerundive nominalization, 
gerundive clause (e. g., Haiman 1985: 196) — such expressions are the most confusing of all, because 
one does not even know whether a gerund or a gerundive are involved, let alone in what sense 
of these terms. 

Another language where the converb is generally called participle is Modern Greek. Like Slavic 
converbs, the Greek converb goes back diachronically to a participle, cf. Mirambel 1961. 
Masica (1976: 110) also mentions the term verbal participle, favored by some writers on Dravidian. 
Verbal here seems to be intended in contrast with “adjectival” participles. However, the whole 
point about participles and converbs is that they are verbal and adjectival/adverbial at the same 
time, so verbal is completely unsuitable to distinguish converbs from participles. 

According to Tikkanen (1987 a: 37), this term “originated around the middle of the nineteenth 
century in generally anti-Boppian German-speaking circles” of Sanskritists. (Franz Bopp used 
the term gerund for the Sanskrit converb.) 

The term converb should not be confused with the term co-verb, used especially in Chinese linguis- 
tics for a certain kind of grammaticalized serial verbs (cf. Bisang, this volume). 

In (neo-)Latin, there are two variants of this term: converbum (a simple compound of con- and 
verbum) and converbium (a compound formed according to the pattern “prefix + stem + -ium’” 
for exocentric compounds). In English and some other modern languages the suffix -(i)am is 
simply dropped. However, the form of the dropped suffix is relevant for the derived adjective 
in -al converbal or converbial. For example, Krueger (1962: 141) uses converbial. We use converbal 
because it is more straightforward, and also because a converb is indeed a kind of verb (unlike 
an adverb, cf. adverbial, or a preverb — both adverbinm and praeverbium ate exocentric compounds), 
so the endocentric compound pattern is justified. Furthermore, converbal was already used by 
Ramstedt (1903), who first proposed the term converb (converbum). 
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The meaning of converb constructions 


Ekkehard Konig 


1. Introduction 


In the preceding paper the notion “converb” is defined by describing typical 
formal properties of converbal constructions, by delimiting them from related 
constructions and by discussing parameters of variation exhibited by converbs 
across languages. The present paper rounds off the introductory part of this 
book by introducing the relevant distinctions, issues and problems arising in the 
semantic analysis of converbs and their interpretation in specific contexts and 
thus providing the basis for a semantic analysis of converbs in different lan- 
guages. The questions that will be discussed include the folowing: Which types 
of converbs can we distinguish on the basis of semantic criteria? Are converb 
constructions multiply ambiguous (polysemous) or vague (unspecific) in those 
cases where one form may be associated with several interpretations? What 
are the possible targets in the interpretation of converbs, how are the relevant 
circumstantial relations defined and delimited from one another? What are the 
syntactic, semantic and pragmatic factors that contribute to the interpretation 
of a converb construction as “conditional”, “temporal”, “clausal’”, “concessive” 
or “instrumental” in specific contexts? Under which conditions can converbs 
be focused or backgrounded and what are their scopal properties relative to 
other scope-bearing expressions in the same sentence? 

Such problems of meaning and interpretation are difficult to deal with from 
a cross-linguistic perspective, especially since the literature on which such a 
semantic discussion can be based is not as rich as the literature evaluated in the 
preceding paper. Easily accessible in-depth studies of the interpretation of con- 
verbs are mainly available for various European languages such as German (Rath 
1971; Bungarten 1976), Polish (Weiss 1977), Russian (Boguslavskij 1977; Rappa- 
port 1984), Italian (Pusch 1980), French (Halmoy 1982), English Gtump 1985; 
Kortmann 1991) and Spanish (Reese 1991). Similarly detailed information was 
available to the author for only a few non-European languages such as Japanese 
(Kuno 1986), Hindi-Urdu (Davison 1981; Kachru 1981) and the languages ana- 
lyzed in this book. It is therefore not surprising that this paper is primarily 
based on data from European languages. After all, questions of meaning and 
interpretation are best discussed in connection with languages and data thor- 
oughly familiar to the analyst. 
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2. Semantic typology 


Following V. Nedjalkov (this volume), we can distinguish three main types of 
converbal constructions on the basis of purely semantic criteria: (i) specialized 
converbs ate associated with only one or two circumstantial (“adverbial”) inter- 
pretations regardless of the context; (ii) contextual converbs may have a wide variety 
of circumstantial interpretations depending on the cotext and context and (ti) 
narrative converbs merely express a “coordinative connection”, typically between 
more than two events, such that the plot is advanced. The order in which these 
three types are listed above is one of decreasing specificity of meaning. More- 
over, Nedjalkov regards these three types as “ideal types”, so that actual data 
exhibit varying degrees of approximation to these types and more than one type 
may be found in a specific language. Specialized converbs are found, for exam- 
ple, in Korean, Japanese, Mari, Evenki and Udmurt. It is to be expected and is 
indeed typically the case that such languages have several converbal markers. 
Japanese, for instance, has the converbal affixes -tara, tari, -tatte, -ini, -temo, 
etc., each with its own interpretation or range of interpretations (cf 
Alpatov—Podlesskaya, this volume) and Korean is generally analyzed as having 
more than fifty such converbal markers. The converbal constructions of Ro- 
mance and Slavic languages, of Latin and English, on the other hand, are in- 
stances of the contextual type.’ In these languages there is only one converbal 
affix (-éng in English, -zdo in Italian) or perhaps two (-a and -v in Russian) and 
the interpretation of a converb in a specific utterance is the result of an interac- 
tion between a basic vague meaning of the converb and a wide variety of syntac- 
tic, semantic and contextual factors. The range of possible interpretations may 
be subject, however, to language-specific restrictions. The gérondif in French, for 
example, is incompatible with a resultative or a purposive interpretation and 
Russian allows a wider range of possible interpretations for converbs than do 
the other Slavic languages. Narrative converbs can be found in the Turkic lan- 
guages, in Mongolian, in Tamil, Manchu and Nivkh. In these languages chains 
of several converbs are used in narratives. Some languages seem to have two or 
even all three of these construction types. In Turkish, converbs with the suf- 
fixes -ince and -erken invariably result in a temporal interpretation and are thus 
markers of specialized converbs, -7 is a marker of narrative converbs, whereas 
-erek allows a wide range of interpretations and can thus be analyzed as a marker 
of contextual converbs (cf. Slobin, this volume; Johanson, this volume). Lezgian 
has both specialized and contextual converbs (cf. Haspelmath, this volume) and 
Japanese has the narrative -# converb in addition to the specialized converbs 
mentioned above. 
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3. Vagueness or polysemy 


In accepting V. Nedjalkov’s distinction between specialized, contextual and nar- 
rative converbs as an interesting semantic typology, I have already taken a stand 
on one of the most important controversies in the semantic analysis of converbs, 
the question of whether converbal forms compatible with a wide variety of 
interpretations are polysemous (multiply ambiguous) or vague in their meaning.” 
This issue has received a great deal of attention and there has been much contro- 
versy over the analysis of the relevant forms in European languages. The poly- 
semy view is supported, inter alia, by Pusch (1980), Kachru (1981), Apresjan 
(1983) and partly also by Boguslavskij (1977), whereas Stump (1985), Kortmann 
(1991), Parisi—Castelfranchi (1976), Halmoy (1982), Rappaport (1984) and Davi- 
son (1981) regard the meaning of converbs in the relevant languages as essen- 
tially vague and unspecific. Let us briefly consider the arguments typically 
brought forward in support of each of these two opposing views. Three dif- 
ferent arguments can be distinguished in the pleas for polysemy mentioned 
above: 

i. The full range of utterance meanings associated with converbs cannot be 
based on the vague, general Gesamtbedeutung put forward by supporters of the 
vagueness view. This general meaning is either so unspecific as to be totally 
unilluminating or too specific to be compatible with all possible interpretations 
in context. The latter point is essentially the criticism put forward by Pusch 
(1980) against the analysis developed by Parisi and Castelfranchi for the Italian 
gerundio. The assumption made in Parisi—Castelfranchi (1976) that an abstract 
predicate aggiunta ‘adjunction’ underlies the gerundio, the preposition con ‘with’ as 
well as the coordinating conjunction ¢ ‘and’ is untenable in Pusch’s view since 
it does not provide a suitable basis for the conditional interpretation a gerundio 
may also have. To illustrate this point with an example from English, a converb 
with a conditional interpretation like the following does not permit a paraphrase 
with and (cf. Stump 1985: 16): 


(1) The same thing, happening in wartime, would amount to disaster. 


What this argument essentially shows is that the basic meaning of converbs 
cannot simply be that of the conjunction and. 

ii. The mechanism for enriching and elaborating the vague basic meaning on 
the basis of several syntactic, semantic and contextual factors has never been 
explicated in detail. Moreover, to leave everything that is interesting about the 
meaning of converbs to such a procedure would put too high a demand on 
such an interpretative mechanism. 
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iii. Specific interpretations of converbs are often associated with specific “for- 
mal” or “structural” properties. 

What the first and the second of these arguments really do is identify impor- 
tant problems for the vagueness view rather than support an analysis in terms 
of polysemy. The semantic contribution made by the converb itself to utterance 
meaning must certainly be analyzed in such a way as to be a suitable basis for 
all possible interpretations. A more suitable candidate for such an indeterminate 
basic meaning than the one proposed by Parisi and Castelfranchi seems to be 
Stump’s analysis of free adjuncts in English as temporal abstracts, i.e., as expres- 
sions having the form of sentences but denoting a set of time intervals. The 
second argument also identifies an important task for the vagueness view: a 
convincing explication and demonstration of how the process of interpretative 
augmentation and elaboration works is certainly an important ingredient of the 
vagueness view. 

A more detailed look at the third argument shows that the so-called “struc- 
tural” properties associated with specific interpretations of converbs are really 
semantic properties or properties of additional expressions that contribute to 
the overall meaning, so that arguments of this type are really arguments in favor 
of vagueness. It is, for example, a well-known fact that only adverbials of the 
same type may be coordinated and thus not surprising that converbs associated 
with a specific interpretation, as in the following example from Hindi-Urdu, 
cannot be coordinated with adverbials of a different semantic type: 


(2) Hindi-Urdu (Kachru 1981: 44) 
*yah mere kamre mé aa-kar aur thak kar 30 gayaa. 
he my foom in come-conv and tired conv sleep went 
‘He went to sleep after coming into my room and because he was 
tired’ 


Moreover, examples like (3) do have two interpretations, but not as a result of 
“structural ambiguity”, as claimed by Kachru: 


(3) Hindi-Urdu (Kachru 1981: 43) 
usne ghar aa-kar bhii khaanaa nahii kbaayaa. 
he home come-conv even/also meal not ate 
a. ‘He did not eat even though he came home,’ 
or 
b. ‘He did not eat after coming home either. 


The two interpretations are the result of two possible interpretations of the 
focus particle b477, which takes the preceding converb as focus and may be either 
interpreted in a scalar sense like English even or in a nonscalar sense like English 
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also, too. The existence of a focus particle with an indeterminate meaning allow- 
ing either of these two interpretations is a widespread phenomenon in the 
world’s languages (cf. Konig 1991 a). Interpretation (b) is the result of the addi- 
tive interpretation of bs together with the perfective interpretation of the con- 
verb:> “also having come home he did not eat”. The other interpretation, (a), is 
a consequence of interpreting bi in a scalar sense and of the simultaneous 
reading of the converbs. This scalar use of the particle leads to a concessive 
conditional interpretation of the converb if it occurs in a hypothetical context 
and to a concessive interpretation if it occurs in a factual context. A parallel 
phenomenon can be observed in the following examples from English: 


(4) a. Even wearing that hat you would be recognized immediately. 
b. ... and at first, even remembering the excellent meal Aunt B. had fed her the 


night before, Meg hesitated to taste. 


In contrast to a/so, which characterizes its focus value as just another value 
satisfying a certain propositional schema, even characterizes its focus value as an 
extreme and thus maximally informative value for the propositional schema 
expressed by the rest of the sentence. 

In addition to these considerations and facts, which clearly argue against the 
polysemy view, there are also specific arguments in favor of vagueness: 
i. A semantic analysis of expressions or constructions in terms of polysemy 
must quite generally be considered as the “lazy man’s approach”, which should 
only be resorted to if all more ambitious endeavors have failed. Examples like 
(5) and (6) show that the interpretation of a converb construction is largely 
determined by the surrounding co-text: 


(5) English (Stump 1985: 66) 
a. Walking home, John saw Mary. (temporal, simultaneous] 
Walking home, John often watches for eagles. (temporal, general] 
c. Walking home, John would have seen the new billboards. [counterfactual 
conditional] 
(6) Russian (Boguslavskij 1977: 291) 
a. Raz" exgaja po strane, on navel spravki 0 syne. 


travel:IMPF.CONV around country he made inquiries about son 
‘Travelling around the country, he made inquiries about the son, 


[temporal] 

b. Raz" ex¥aja po strane, on navedet spravki 0 
ttavel:IMPpr.CONV around country he will.make inquiries about 
syne. 


son 
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‘Travelling around the country, he will make inquiries about the 
son.’ [conditional/temporal] 


c. Raz" exxaja po strane, on priobretet —_obsirnye 
travel:impr.cONV around country he will.acquire broad 
gnanija. 
knowledges 
“Travelling around the country, he will acquire broad knowledge,’ 
[instrumental] 


In (6) it is the tense, aspect and A&sonsart of the verb in the main clause that 
make an important contribution to the interpretation of the converb construc- 
tion. In (5), the relevant factors are the modal verb in (5c) and the frequency 
adverbial in (5b), as opposed to the specific factual context provided by the 
main clause in (5a). As has been shown in studies like Halmoy (1982), Stump 
(1985), Kortmann (1991) and also in Pusch (1980), a wide variety of such factors 
can be identified as playing a decisive role in the interpretation of converbs in 
specific utterances in addition to the constructional meaning of such grammati- 
cal forms itself. If the contribution made by all those factors is read into the 
converb itself, important generalizations will be missed. A detailed discussion 
of the role and interplay of such factors will be presented below. 

ii. Polysemy is an idiosyncratic fact about languages, with no parallels or hardly 
any parallels across languages.* The different interpretative options available for 
free adjuncts in English, however, have a clear parallel in a wide variety of 
languages, even if the range of interpretative options available for converbs in 
English may differ slightly from that found for the Italian gerundio or the French 
gérondif. Such parallels in the interpretation of constructions or lexical items make 
an analysis in terms of polysemy highly implausible. Moreover, the interpretative 
dependence of converbs on the rest of the sentence and on the contextual 
background has a clear parallel in the indeterminacy of certain prepositional 
phrases. In addition to semantically very specific prepositions like despite (conces- 
sive), because of (causal) or instead of (substitutive), there are also very unspecific 
prepositions and conjunctions like wet) or as in English, or a/s and bez in German. 
The interpretation of the following examples with German de and thus their 
translation into English, which lacks such an all-purpose circumstantial preposi- 
tion, depends on whether the main clause is factual or hypothetical, whether 
some kind of connection is assumed between the situations described in the 
two clauses or not, what kind of connection it is, etc. In other words it depends 
on exactly the kind of features relevant for the interpretation of converbs:° 


(7) a. Bei schlechtem Wetter werde ich mit dem Zug fabren. 
with bad weather will I with the train go 
‘If the weather is bad, I will take the train.’ 
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b. Bei diesem Nebel solltest du mit dem Zug fahren. 
with this fog should you with the train go 
“You should take the train in this fog,’ 

C. Bei deiner Hochzeit werde ich da sein. 
with your wedding will I there be 
‘When you get married I will be there’ 

d. Bet standig sinkendem Einkommen gibt Paul mebr und 
with steadily decreasing income spends Paul more and 
mehr Geld — aus. 
more money out 
‘In spite of a steadily decreasing income, Paul is spending more and 
more money. 


The interpretative mechanisms of assigning a specific proposition to converbs 
in specific contexts are thus also needed for other adverbials. 

iii. Finally, there are data in many languages to which several or no specific 
circumstantial interpretations can be assigned. Example (8) from French has a 
temporal reading, which can be augmented to a causal reading: 


(8) French (Halmoy 1982: 241) 
Les enfants  criatent de joie, en voyant passer le  batean. 
the children cried of joy CONV see:cONV pass the boat 
‘The children cried out loud with joy, when [i.e., because] they saw 
the boat.’ 


For the following example from English, on the other hand, no circumstantial 
label seems to be appropriate and a simple coordination with and would be the 
best translation into a language like German or Norwegian, which make only a 
very restricted use of adverbial participles. 


(9) Watching with his cold yellow eyes, D. understood the anger of the blind 
woman perfectly. 


For cases like these a very unspecific, indeterminate meaning has to be assumed 
in any case. 

There is a further argument for the polysemy view which has neither been 
mentioned nor been refuted so far, namely the fact that there are some clear, if 
subtle, differences in the interpretation of converbs of the same general type in 
different languages. Some examples of such differences were given above and 
fuirther examples will be given in later sections. If such differences cannot be 
analyzed as being due to language-specific differences in the underlying meaning 
of converbs or to some specific properties of the language in question, they 
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present genuine problems for the vagueness view. At the moment we simply do 
not know enough about such differences between languages and the way they 
interact with other language-specific properties to deal with such problems satis- 
factorily. 


4. Range of possible interpretations 


A general survey of the questions, features and problems involved in the analysis 
of the meaning of converbal constructions would be incomplete without a brief 
look at the notional domain which provides the main target for the interpreta- 
tion of these constructions, namely the domain of circumstantial relations. Such 
relations can be overtly expressed by adpositions, conjunctions or conjunctional 
adverbs (“conjuncts”). To give a few examples from English: im spite of (preposi- 
tion), a/though (conjunction) and nevertheless (conjunctional adverb) express con- 
cessive relations; during (preposition), wie (conjunction) and meanwhile (conjunc- 
tional adverb) express temporal relations (simultaneity); and because of, because and 
therefore express causal relations. Specialized converbs have a meaning directly 
expressible in terms of one of these connectives. In the case of contextual 
converbs, by contrast, an interpretation in terms of such circumstantial relations 
may be the result of an interaction of several factors, but it is of course also 
possible that such converbs do not receive a fully determinate interpretation of 
this kind. 

The terminological inventory available for the identification and differentia- 
tion of various circumstantial relations includes such terms as “local”, “tempo- 
ral”, “manner”, “comparative”, “instrumental”, “causal”, “purposive”, “condi- 
tional’, “attendant (accompanying) circumstance”, “substitutive”, “concessive”, 
“concessive-conditional”, “resultative’, etc.° Some of these distinctions are well- 
established ones, other terms like “substitutive” or “concessive-conditional” are 
more recent additions to this list: The term “substitutive” is used for the relation 
expressed in English by instead of and the term “concessive-conditional” (or 
“conditional-concessive”) is used for adverbial clauses like Whatever I say no one 
Listens to me or Even if I have important things to say no one listens to me and neatly 
captures the fact that such constructions share semantic properties with both 
conditionals and concessive sentences proper. A semantic description of conver- 
bal constructions makes sense, of course, only if these notions can be clearly 
explicated, defined and delimited from one another. In what follows I will there- 
fore discuss some aspects and problems of definition, explication and delimita- 
tion and in doing so I will summarize some recent contributions made to such 
issues within the context of work on adverbials in general and on converbs 
in particular. 
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4.1. Definition and differentiation 


For some circumstantial relations the basic outlines of a definition are reasonably 
clear. It is reasonably clear, for instance, that time adverbials provide a temporal 
setting for a situation and how they interact with various types of predications. 
Or, to give another example, it is reasonably clear that a purposive clause intro- 
duced by 7 order to is a specific type of causal construction (He went out to buy 
some bread = He went out because he wanted to buy some bread). Of course, there 
are notorious problems and unresolved controversies. For example, can causal 
constructions (q because/since p) be explicated in terms of simple conditionals 
(p & q, if p, q) or in terms of counterfactual conditionals (p & q, if not-p, not- 
q), to what extent does material implication capture the meaning of natural 
language conditionals, etc. But at least the outlines of a definition and the prob- 
lems are clear and there are hardly any problems of applying the relevant labels 
to actual data. 

A good deal of confusion, by contrast, can be found in the use of the labels 
“manner” and “modal”. Pusch (1980) and Halmoy (1982) have shown that a 
sharp distinction needs to be drawn between “manner” and “attendant circum- 
stance”. The former term should only be used for sentences describing two 
aspects or dimensions of only one event. The same-subject constraint that is 
invariably associated which this interpretation is a natural consequence of this 
semantic fact: 


(10) a. French 

Elle traversa le fleuve en nageant. 
She crossed the river swimming. 
‘She swam across the river.’ 

b. Italian (Pusch 1980: 157) 
Gragie, disse balbettando. 
Thanks he said stammering. 
‘Thanks, he stammered.’ 

ce. Hindi-Urdu (Kachru 1981: 47) 
Sisak-sisak-kar ro0o-na 
sob-sob-CONV cCry-INF 
‘to cry sobbingly/to sob’ 

d. English Stump 1985: 332) 
Now Kirk, talking enthusiastically, like a football coach, tells the press that 
the Kennedy forces are picking up a great deal of support on the vote on the rule. 


In examples like (10), the converbs specify a dimension or parameter implicitly 
given in the meaning of the verb in the main clause: the type of motion for a 
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vetb expressing motion and direction, a way of crying, a style of speaking, etc. 
In each case both verbs relate to one and the same event or action. Given this 
basic requirement for an interpretation as “manner”, it is not surprising that 
such combinations of main verb plus converb should often correspond to a 
single verb in other languages or manifest a tendency towards lexicalization. 

The term “attendant circumstance”, by contrast, should be used for cases 
where two independent events or actions are involved, either of which could be 
stopped without affecting the other, but which manifest a unity of time and 
place and thus also a “perceptual unity”. 


(11) French (Halmoy 1982: 290) 
a. ... dit-il en se Levant 
said-he CONV self raise:CONV 


‘... he said standing up’ 


b. Lf la regarda encore, tout en li 
he her looked again still conv to.her 
caressant les cheveux. 


caress:cONV the hairs 
‘He looked at her again, still caressing her hair.’ 


The adverb fovt in French combines almost exclusively with a gérondif in this 
function of expressing “attendant circumstance”. 

Another notional category to whose explication Pusch (1980) has made an 
important contribution is the category “instrumental”. Like sentences with man- 
ner adverbials, sentences with instrumental adverbials describe one single action 
from two different angles. Only main clauses describing actions combine with 
instrumental adverbials. Furthermore, the verb in the main clause must be neut- 
ral in its meaning with respect to the method of performing the action in ques- 
tion, a requirement which is fulfilled by “earning money” but not by “singing”, 
which necessarily involves the voice as instrument: 


(12) Italian (Pusch 1980: 107) 
C”  @ una donna che guadagna danaro accompagnando 
there is a woman who earns money accompany:coNv 
nuovi membri. 
new members 
‘There is a woman who earns money by accompanying new 
members.’ 


(13) Using a sharp knife he cut the bread into four pieces. 


Within the broad category “instrumental”, a specific subtype can be distin- 
guished which lacks the intentional meaning that instrumental constructions 
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characteristically have and which can be paraphrased by “p amounts to doing 
q’. The term “interpretative” seems to be very appropriate for these cases, since 
one of the two verbs provides a basic description, whereas the other expresses 
a further interpretation: 


(14) French (Halmoy 1982: 260) 
En tuant Sa mere... il a aussi assassiné le réve. 
conv kill.conv his mother he has also killed the dream 
‘In killing his mother he has also killed the dream’ 


(15) Not introducing her to any of his colleagues, George offended Sheila in a way 
that she had never thought possible. (Kortmann 1991: 175) 


In her typology of uses for the gérondifin French, Halmoy assigns such examples 
to a special type. 


4.2. Relatedness 


The inventory of circumstantial relations given above should not simply be 
thought of as an unstructured list of notional categories, but more as a network 
whose points are linked by certain paradigmatic relations and may share certain 
properties with other points in this network. As already mentioned, purposive 
relations are a variety of causal relations; resultative relations are the converse 
of causal relations (He had worked very hard, so that he passed the exam easily — Since 
he had worked very hard he passed the exam easily) and there is good evidence that 
concessive relations should be analyzed as the dual counterpart of causal rela- 
tions (cf. Konig 1991b). Moreover, if certain pairs of circumstantial relations are 
considered it becomes clear that they share certain features and are differentiated 
by others. This fact is highly relevant for the interpretation of converbs since a 
change in one single feature or parameter may result in a different interpretation. 

Let us consider a few examples. Conditional, causal, instrumental and also 
concessive relations presuppose some kind of connection (tendency, regularity, 
etc.) between the two relevant events, processes or states and this property 
differentiates them from relations such as “manner”, “time”, “attendant circum- 
stance”, etc. In the following minimal pair the second example is interpreted as 
expressing an instrumental relation because of the general experience that water 
can be used to extinguish fire whereas no kind of music will have such an effect: 


(16) French (Halmoy 1982: 231) 
a. if a éteint le few en sifflotant. 
he has put.out the fite CONV whistle:conv 
‘He put out the fire whistling a tune.’ 
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b. if a éteint le feu en passant essus. 
he has put.out the fire CONV urinate:cONV on.it 
‘He put out the fire by urinating into it’ 


The assumption that conditional constructions overtly characterized as such 
express some kind of connection is not a totally uncontroversial one. There is 
after all an old analysis supported inter alia by H. P. Grice (1975), according to 
which the meaning of natural language conditionals can adequately be repre- 
sented by the truth conditions formulated for material implication in proposi- 
tional logic (p — q = ~ p vq). According to this materialist view, the connec- 
tion frequently expressed by natural language conditionals is purely a matter of 
ptagmatics. But this view has only very few supporters among the more recent 
analyses of conditionals. The sequential relations typically expressed by natural 
language conditionals and grammaticalized in their form (¢f ... then) ate incom- 
patible with the materialist position and provide support for the view that condi- 
tionals and causal constructions are closely related. What differentiates condi- 
tionals, on the one hand, and causals, instrumentals and concessives, on the 
other, is that the latter are factual, whereas the former are hypothetical. Causal, 
instrumental and concessive constructions entail the propositions expressed by 
the two clauses combined in these constructions, whereas conditionals do not. 
The parameters which have an important influence on whether a construction 
is factual or hypothetical in this sense are the tense, aspect and mood of a 
sentence and given the similarity among the four relations under discussion, a 
change in the tense, aspect or mood will often result in a change from condi- 
tional to causal or instrumental, as in the following examples from French 
(Halmoy 1982: 229): 


(17) a. Vous réussiriez mieux en _procédant avec plus 
you would:succeed better conv proceed:conv with more 
de méthode. 
of method 
“You would be more successful if you proceeded more methodi- 


cally’ 

b. Vous avez réussi mieux en procédant avec plus de 
you have succeeded better conv proceed:conv with more of 
méthode. 
method 


“You have been more successful by proceeding more methodically’ 


A parallel minimal contrast also differentiates between concessive conditionals 
and concessives: 
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(18) a. Even working night and day, he would not be able to finish the job in time. 
b. (cf. 4b) ... even remembering the delicious meal Aunt B. had fed her the 
night before, Meg hesitated to taste. 


Causal and concessive constructions share the property of being factual as well 
as the property of presupposing some kind of general connection between two 
types of situations, a presupposition that is either expressible as a conditional 
or a generic sentence.’ What differentiates between them is the fact that the 
propositions asserted by a causal construction are in harmony with this general 
principle, regularity or tendency (i.e, p & q, if p then q), whereas concessive 
constructions imply two facts which are in conflict with such a principle or 


regularity (p & q, if p then not-q). 
(19) 


Since Peter is sick, he is not going to bis office. 
Although Peter is sick he is going to his office. 
p = [Peter is sick]; q = [Peter is going to his office] 


d. = Lf one ts sick one does not go to one’s office. 


oP 


It is exactly this minimal contrast of being in harmony or in conflict with a 
general backgound assumption that is responsible for a causal interpretation of 
the first and a concessive interpretation of the second example: 


(20) a. Knowing sleep would elude him, he remained in the study ... 
b. How can the Tory party commit itself to such open-ended expenditure, not 
knowing how many schools will take up the scheme, when there are so many 
more important areas to spend money on. 


On the other hand, concessive relations form a minimal contrast with attendant 
circumstances. The former express remarkable cooccurrence of two 
situations—remarkable since their assertion goes against some general 
tendency—whereas the latter express a purely fortuitous cooccurrence of two 
situations. Given this similarity, it does not come as a surprise that both conces- 
sive relations and attendant circumstances are frequently signalled in French by 
tout plus the gérondif: 


(21) a. I! mangeatt, tout en parcourant le journal qu’ il avait 
he ate still conv browse:conv the paper that he had 
déployé devant lui. 
spread out before him 
‘He was eating, (at the same time) browsing through the newspaper 
he had spread out before him,’ 

b. Mais tout en accusant ma nature, Je me 
but still CONV accuse:cONV my temperament I myself 
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savais incapable de la dompter. 

knew incapable of it control 

‘But even though I accused my temperament, I knew that I was 
incapable of controlling it.” (Halmoy 1982: 377) 


Another interesting minimal contrast opposes attendant circumstances to tem- 
poral relations. Not all converbs are suitable for establishing a temporal coordi- 
nate. The factors that play a role inter alia are the ak#onsart of the nonfinite 
verb — states are less suitable than events or processes — but also general world 
knowledge about conventional links between times and certain activities. In the 
following minimal pair, we are much more likely to interpret the first example 
in a temporal sense than the second example, given that there are conventional 
times for shaving, but not for singing: 


(22) French (Halmoy 1982: 286) 
a. Je chante en me rasant. 
I sing conv meyself shave:cONV 
‘I sing (while) shaving’ 
b. je me vase en chantant. 
I myself shave CONV sing:cONV 
‘I shave, singing (a song).’ 


4.3. A partial order 


In addition to the structure imposed on the set of circumstantial relations by 
shared and differentiating properties (factual versus hypothetical, remarkable 
versus fortuitous cooccurrence, etc.) and certain paradigmatic relations (con- 
verseness, hyponymy, etc.), there seems to be an additional structure. Taking up 
an idea first formulated in Foley—Van Valin (1984), Levinson (1987) and Kort- 
mann (1991: 118-121) have argued that circumstantial relations can be ordered 
along a scale of informativeness and/or cognitive complexity. The criterion is 
the amount of knowledge and/or contextually provided evidence requited for 
the identification of a specific relation and the order seems to be a partial one 
rather than a strict one. The degree of informativeness is not easy to assess, but 
on the basis of the discussion in the preceding section it is intuitively plausible 
to claim that “attendant circumstance” is a very weak relation and “concessivity” 
a very informative relation, that causal relations are more informative than tem- 
poral ones and that instrumental relations are slightly more informative than 
causal relations since they share a general background assumption (“there is a 
connection between p and q”) with the latter, but also indicate that two descrip- 
tions relate to one and the same action. However vague such considerations 
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might be, they are interesting and highly suggestive because various other criteria 
also indicate that circumstantial relations can be ordered on a scale: (i) the 
availability of simple deictic adverbs and interrogative pronouns; (ii) the direc- 
tion of semantic change; (iii) the order of acquisition; (iv) the availability of 
adverbial noun phrases, etc. In a wide variety of languages simple adverbs (ere, 
now, so) and simple interrogative pronouns (where, when, how, why) are only avail- 
able for the more simple relations “place”, “time”, “manner”, “cause”. And the 
first three of these relations also provide the main sources for semantic changes 
whose targets are the more complex relations. That local, temporal and manner 
expressions ate acquired earlier than expressions of other circumstantial rela- 
tions is well known and adverbial noun phrases also tend to be found across 
languages in these three notional domains (He /eft the very next day, I did it my way). 

For the topic under discussion, i. e., the interpretation of converbal construc- 
tions, these considerations are relevant because in many cases specific construc- 
tions may receive more than one interpretation: a simple one as well as a more 
complex one. And this process of interpretative enrichment follows the order 
based on the criteria discussed above. In many cases combinations of finite 
verbs and converbs can simply be interpreted as sequences of events, more or 
less like paratactic combinations of clauses, but they may also receive a more 
specific interpretation. In the following two examples this more specific inter- 
pretation would be an adversative one (“but”): 


(23) a. Lady Helen listened at the heavy panels of St. James’ bedroom door, hearing 
nothing. (George 1991: 107). 
b. He smiled, making no comment. 


A temporal interpretation may often be augmented to a causal one: 


(24) French (Halmoy 1982: 241) 
Il se tourna vers la  wieille qui avait repris 
he himself turned to the old;woman who had again.taken 
un air de vivante tout a coup, en entendant parler de 
a look of alive suddenly conv hear:conv talk of 
vongole. 
vongole 


‘He turned to face the old woman, who suddenly looked again more 
alive hearing us talk about (spaghetti) vongole.’ 


And, to give another example, a temporal (“anteriority”) interpretation may be 
enriched to a concessive one if the context is incompatible with the relevant 
background assumption (“inconsistency between specific situation and general 
tendency”): 
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(25) Having treated me at first as a notorious troublemaker, they became after a 
while extremely solicitous. 


Another interesting question in this context is whether particular interpretations 
require and are thus associated with more explicit coding. In a variety of lan- 
guages concessive relations seem to receive such additional coding, t.e., an ad- 
verb or connective clearly signals that a converbal construction is intended to 
have a concessive interpretation (cf. Kortmann 1991: 160-164). 

Not all of the circumstantial relations discussed in this section are relevant 
for the interpretation of converbs. There does not seem to be a language in 
which converbal constructions are interpreted as expressing a local relation. 
Apparently, verbs and verb phrases are capable of establishing a temporal coor- 
dinate, but not a local one. Furthermore, there are language-specific constraints 
on interpretation, which are quite plausibly linked to certain formal properties 
of converbs in a language. The French gérondif, for example, does not permit a 
resultative, a purposive or a comparative interpretation (Halmoy 1982: 222). Free 
adjuncts and absolutives in English never seem to express comparative (“as if”, 
“as”, “like”) or substitutive relations (“instead of”), unless they are combined 
with the relevant connectives (cf. Kortmann 1991: 132-141). In Hindi-Urdu, by 
contrast, substitutive relations can be signalled by the converbal affix -&ar: 


(26) Hindi-Urdu (Kachru 1981: 39) 
mohan khaana na khaa-kar TV dekhne lagaa. 
Mohan meal not eat-coNv Tv see _ began 
‘Mohan began to watch TV instead of eating,’ 


Languages with contextual converbs like English, Italian, Spanish or Russian do 
not allow chaining of such converbs in narratives. If several converbs are com- 
bined, as in the following example, they typically do not express a sequence of 
events, but a multitude of simultaneous, unordered events: 


(27) Now, in the Senior Common Room, they hurried forward and clustered around 
Morris's chair, smilling and chattering, pressing upon him cups of tea and 
chocolate cookies, asking him about his journey, bis health, bis work in progress, 
offering hime belated advice about accommodation ... (Lodge 1975: 89) 


Swedish and German, like most Germanic languages other than English, make 
only parsimonious use of converbs. In these languages, converbal constructions 
can never express purely sequential relations, but only circumstantial relations. 
Thus, only the second of the two following examples from English has a non- 
finite (participial) counterpart in Swedish (cf. Tikkanen 1987: 409-412) In the 


German translations, no converb would be used in either case: 
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(28) a. The headmaster resigned in September, dying before the end of the year. 
b. The headmaster resigned in September, wishing to devote all his time to his book. 


(29) Swedish 
a.  Rektorn avgik i september och dog fore arets slut. 
rector:the left in September and died before year:the’s end 
b. Rektorn avgitk i september, onskande agna sig helt at 
rector:the left in September wishing devote self wholly to 

sin bok. 

his book 


In German “attendant circumstance” seems to be the most common interpreta- 
tion of converb constructions, which are subject to severe grammatical con- 
straints. Auxiliary verbs cannot be combined with the converbal affix -end at 
all and converbal clauses quickly become unacceptable beyond a certain level 
of complexity: 


(30) Hans kam (? ein Lied) pfeifend in die Kuiiche. 
Hans came a song whistling into the kitchen 
“Hans came into the kitchen, whistling (a tune).’ 


5. Factors contributing to utterance meaning 


As has been shown in the preceding two sections, converbal constructions of the 
contextual type are vague and unspecific in their meaning. This basic meaning 
corresponds very closely to that expressed by the coordinating conjunction and 
in some cases, namely in the cases called “factual” above, but even such a 
paraphrase would be too specific in other cases. It seems therefore best to think 
of this basic meaning as a variable or template which is filled in and enriched 
by a wide variety of factors pertaining to the surrounding linguistic environment 
and the situational context.® To show which factors are involved and how they 
interact in specific instances is the topic of the following section. 


5.1. Grammatical properties 


Among the grammatical properties of the containing sentence, it is primarily 
constituent order and intonation (location of focus, division into tone groups) 
that play a role, even if this role differs somewhat from language to language. 
Since problems of focusing and scope will be dealt with in section 6, only con- 
stituent order will be discussed here. 
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Constituent order can, of course, only play a role in the interpretation of 
convetbal constructions if the position of the clause containing the converb is 
not fixed. In Hindi-Urdu clauses containing a verb with the converbal affix -Aar 
always precede the main clause and this fact excludes a possible relevance of 
constituent order for the interpretation of converbs. In English, by contrast, 
clauses with converbs can either precede or follow the main clause and constitu- 
ent order may thus play a role. Kortmann (1991: 117) observes that more than 
80 percent of converbal constructions manifest iconic constituent order, i.e., 
the order of constituents reflects the order of events. Iconic word order is 
nearly always found whenever the converbal construction has a purely sequential 
interpretation, i.e., functions like a narrative converb: 


(31) a. She took off her coat and scarf, dumping them on the bed. 
b. He listened at the door of the office, hearing nothing. 


But in those cases like (31), where the order of events can be reconstructed on 
the basis of world knowledge, a noniconic constituent order may have the same 
interpretation as an iconic one:? 


(32) a. Hilary shouted his name, counting the number of echoes. 
b. Counting the number of echoes, Hilary shouted his name. (Stamp 1985: 321) 


Only in those cases where the order of events is not in any way given as a result 
of world knowledge does constituent order seem to be a crucial factor (cf. 
Kortmann 1991: 152): 


(33) a. She uncurled her legs, reaching for her shoes. 
b. Reluctantly Marsha stopped, looking down at the girl who had opened her eyes. 


In French, constituent order is, according to Halmey (1982: 248-249; 264-265), 
even less important for the interpretation of converbs. Halmoy points out that 
minimal pairs like (34a—b) do not differ in their interpretation and that both 
the order in (35 a) and the one in (35b) are perfectly acceptable: 


(34, a La rougi en la voyant. 
he has blushed conv her see:conv 
‘He blushed seeing her.’ 
b. En fa voyant doa roug. 
CONV her see:coNv he has blushed 


(35) a. En — postant cette lettre ce soir, elle arrivera 
cONvV mail:conv this letter this evening it  will:arrive 
demain. 
tomorrow 


“Mailing this letter this evening, it will arrive tomorrow’ 
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b. La kere arrivera demain en la postant ce 
the letter will:arrive tomorrow CONV it mail:conv this 
Soir. 
evening 


In Russian, constituent order seems to have the greatest significance of the four 
languages mentioned so far. Boguslavskij (1977: 276-277) points out that the 
unmarked position for a converb with a temporal interpretation is to the left of 
a main clause, whereas a converb with a “manner” or “instrumental” interpreta- 
tion is to the right of the main clause. Minimal pairs like the following clearly 
differ in their interpretation along these lines: 


(36) a. Volnyjas' on xodit po Romnate. 
be.nervous:conv he walks around room 
‘When he is nervous he walks up and down the room,’ 
b. On xodit po kommnate volaujas’. 
he walks around room be.nervous:CONV 
‘He restlessly walks/is walking up and down the room.’ 


Such minimal pairs do not provide clear evidence, however, that constituent 
order is the decisive factor because they also differ with respect to intonation. 
The adverbial participle vo/nujas' forms a separate tone group in (36a) and is 
thus an instance of a detached participle, whereas this converb is nondetached 
in (36b). Moreover, the participle is focused in the latter example, as manner 
adverbials usually are. Overall, language-specific principles of constituent order 
do not seem to play a crucial or even important role for the interpretation of 
converbs. What does play a role is a general principle of iconicity: the left-to- 
right sequence of converbal clause and main clause typically reflects the order 
of events. Many analyses which distinguish specialized converbs of anteriority 
and of posteriority for specific languages have to admit somewhat reluctantly 
that the alleged converbs of anteriority may also describe a posterior situation 
if they follow the main clause. Igor’ Nedjalkov’s discussion (this volume) of his 
examples (10) and (11) in Evenki as well as (10’) and (11’) in Russian are cases 
in point. 


5.2. Semantic factors 


5.2.1. Syndesis 

If converbs are combined with certain connective devices like conjunctions, 
conjunctional adverbs (conjuncts), etc., the semantic relation between converbal 
phrase and main clause is more or less fully specified. As a result, the asyndetic 
linking normally expressed by bare converbs is changed into a syndetic one (cf. 
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Lehmann 1988: 210-213; K6nig—van der Auwera 1990: 342-344). Among these 
connectives several subclasses can be distinguished: conjunctions (e. g., English 
while, when, as if); conjunctional adverbs (English nevertheless, instead, therefore); 
focus particles (English even); case suffixes (as in Finnish); but not all of the 
relevant expressions fit nicely into any of these four groups. 

In English, converbal clauses without a subject of their own may be combined 
with conjunctions like when, while, before, after, before, as if/though, rather than, since 
and the addition of such a conjunction invariably results in a fully specific inter- 
pretation: 


(37) a. Before coming to the pub, John had taken a solitary evening stroll through 
the village. 
b. Mary looked into her glass, as if replaying the scene there. 


Some interpretations (e.g. comparative: as if preferential: rather than) are only 
possible as a result of such augmentations of converbs—and this does not only 
apply to English-in other cases the relevant interpretation does not crucially 
depend on the presence of the conjunction. Russian is another example of a 
language where converbal clauses can be introduced by conjunctions (Rak budto 
‘as though’, s/ovno ‘as, as if”). Other Slavic languages, by contrast, do not allow 
this (Rizitka 1978: 237; Rappaport 1984: 185). French and Italian also allow 
converbal clauses to be introduced by conjunctions, but this seems to be a 
marginal phenomenon in both languages. Halmoy (1982: 165-171) lists dés and 
comme for French and Pusch gives pur ‘although’ and come ‘as if? as examples 
for Italian. 


(38) Italian (Pusch 1980: 38) 
Vagava, nella casa, come cercando a ssentiero misterioso ... 
wandered in:the house as.if look:conv the path mysterious 
‘He wandered around the house, as if looking for the mysterious 
path ...’ 


Absolute conctructions in English can be augmented by wth, without, what with 
as well as, marginally, by avd, but given the less specific meaning of these connec- 
tives it does not come as a surprise that their contribution to the interpretation 
of the relevant utterance cannot easily be delimited from that of other factors 
(Kortmann, this volume). The fact that converbs may be combined with a vari- 
ety of semantically very different conjunctions is further evidence for the claim 
that converbs themselves are vague and nonspecific in their meaning. 

An equally specific contribution to the meaning of converbal constructions 
is made by conjunctional adverbs—also called “connective adverbs” or 
“conjuncts’—in the main clause. In these cases, too, the semantic link between 
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main clause and converbal clause is made fully explicit. Examples of such con- 
junctional adverbs in English are meanwhile, then, therefore, thus, instead, nevertheless, 
thereby, still, anyway, etc.: 


(39) a. He refused to stay in his office, going to the brary instead. 
b. Being very uncomfortable, he still fell asleep. (Stamp 1985: 321) 


In contrast to the rare phenomenon of combining converbs with conjunctions, 
the explication of the semantic relation between converbal clause and main 
clause seems to be a frequent phenomenon across the languages with converbs 
(cf. Boguslavskij 1977: 227 for Russian). 

A second group of adverbs that may contribute to the interpretation of con- 
verbal constructions are focus particles like English even, French méme, voire, 
surtout, juste, rien que ox Italian anche, sol. Expressions of this type operate semanti- 
cally on a structured proposition, i.e., on a proposition analyzed into a focused 
part and a backgrounded part, the scope of the particle. If a scalar focus particle 
like English even, French méme or Hindi bhi takes a converbal phrase as focus 
and the whole complex sentence as scope (background), the result is either a 
concessive conditional (40 a) or a concessive interpretation (40 b), depending on 
the factuality of the main clause: 


(40) French (Halmoy 1982: 160) 
a. Il est impossible de rien distinguer,  méme en 
it is impossible to anything distinguish even CONV 
avangant les yeux le plus possible. 
advance:conv the eyes the more possible 
‘It is impossible to see anything clearly, even if one bends forward 
as much as possible,’ 


b. Méme en wy ~~ faisant pas attention, i se disait 
even CONV NEG to.it make:cONV NEG attention he self said 
“tens”. 

PT 
‘Even though he did not pay attention to it, he said to himself “Wait 
a minute”. 


If a particle like even or méme does not interact with a converbal construction in 
this fashion, it determines neither of these two interpretations: 


(40) c. He'd held onto this fictional Elena all the way into the sitting room of Anthony 
Weaver's house, even going so far as to scan the guests .... (George 1992: 
317) 
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Other focus particles do not seem to have an equally clear affinity to a specific 
interpretation as the scalar inclusive particle ever. The examples listed by Halmoy 
(1982: 162-171) with restrictive particles like seulement, ne ... que, rien que ‘only’, 
all have in instrumental interpretation and thus suggest that there is a tendency 
to interpret converbal clauses acting as foci of restrictive particles as instrumen- 
tal adverbial clauses: 


(41) French (Halmoy 1982: 163) 
Je ne pouvais plus me Sauver qu? en renversant la 
I NEG could more myself save than CONV reverse:cONv the 
situation. 
situation 


‘I could not save myself any more except by reversing the situation” 


But it is not clear how much of this interpretation depends on an interaction 
with the original connective en, which has been grammaticalized as part of the 
gérondif,'° and, moreover, the presence of a restrictive particle does not seem to 
be a sufficient condition for an instrumental interpretation. 

Among the semantically highly relevant constituents of a converbal construc- 
tion we can also count the case affixes of the /auseenvastike (sentence equivalents) 
in Finnish. In this language, different infinitival stems, combined with case af- 
fixes and also (optionally) with possessive affixes, may function as heads of 
phrases or clauses that correspond to finite adverbial clauses in the same and in 
other languages. The following example has a purposive interpretation as a result 
of combining the first infinitive stem of the verb ostaa ‘buy’ with the translative 
case affix -&se'! and the possessive affix -en: 


(42) Finnish (Fromm 1982: 198) 
Han ott-2 laina-n ostaa-kse-en. 
He take out-pasT mortgage-acc buy-TRANSL-Poss. 
asunno-n 


3sG apartment-acc 
‘He took out a mortgage to buy an apartment.’ 


5.2.2. Tense, aspect, mood and modality 

Temporal, aspectual and modal properties of the main clause play an important 
role in differentiating conditional interpretations from factual ones, i.e., from 
causal, concessive, temporal ones, etc. According to Stump (1985), a converbal 
construction can have a conditional interpretation in English if the main clause 
meets one of the following three conditions: (i) it contains a modal auxiliary; 
(ii) it contains an adverb of (relative) frequency like often, sometimes, abvays, (iii) it 
has a generic or habitual interpretation: 
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(43) a. Wearing that new outfit, John would fool everybody. 
b. Lying on the beach, John sometimes smokes cigars. 
c. Lying on the beach, John smokes cigars. 


The reason for this regularity is seen in the fact that both modal auxiliaries and 
adverbs of frequency are to be analyzed as binary operators specifying some 
logical relation between the sentence they modify and a set of propositions 
which includes the conversational background, but may also include the proposi- 
tion expressed by a conditional antecedent or a free adjunct. The relevant se- 
mantic property of adverbs of frequency is more clearly visible in the following 
paraphrase of (43 b): 


(43’) b. Some events of John lying on the beach are events of John smoking cigars. 


The use of an analogous explanation for generic sentences like (430), i.e., the 
assumption that such sentences contain an abstract (covert) binary, “generic 
operator”, is a less convincing aspect of Stump’s analysis. Genericness is, after 
all, an interpretative effect of utterance types arising from an interaction of a 
wide variety of factors and therefore cannot be linked in any way to one gram- 
matical and/or lexical aspect of an utterance. 

But quite apart from these suggestions concerning generic sentences, Stump’s 
analysis has to be drastically extended and revised as soon as languages other 
than English are taken into account. The following examples show that a wide 
variety of tenses and moods permit a conditional interpretation of the gérondif 
in French: the present tense, with and without a modal verb (44 a—b), the future 
(44), the pluperfect subjunctive (44d) and the present and past conditionnel 
(44 ef): 


(44) French (Halmoy 1982: 225-240) 
a. J attire en me vengeant Sa haine et sa 
I attract CONV myself revenge:conv his hatred and his 
colere; j attire ses mépris en ne me 
contempt I attract his contempt CONV NEG myself 
vengeant pas. 


revenge:CONV NEG 
‘If I take revenge, I will arouse his hate and wrath; if I don’t take 
revenge, I will earn his contempt.’ 


b. En  partant de bonne heure, nous pouvons étre rentrés dans 
CONV leave:conv of good hour we can be returned in 
la nuit. 
the night 


‘If we leave early, we can be back at night” 
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En la mettant a ta poste ce soir, il arrivera 
CONV it put:conv to the mail this evening it will:arrive 
demain a la premiétre heure. 


tomorrow at the first hour 

‘Tf it is mailed this evening, it will arrive first thing tomorrow 
morning.’ 

En — répondant aus ppetit-fils, il “fut tombé sur te 

CONV answer:cONv to:the grandson he had fallen on the 
grand-pére. 

grandfather 

‘By answering the grandson he would have attacked the grand- 
father. 

En —__ revenant, ad Lf  aurait réveillée. 

CONV go.back:conv he her would:have woken.up 

‘Going back he would have woken her up,’ 

En ~ mangeant moins, vous vous portenez mueUux. 

CONV eat:conv less you you would:carry better 

‘If you ate less, you would feel better.’ 


On the other hand, the use of the conditionnel does not necessarily lead to a 
conditional interpretation (cf. Halmey 1982: 227). In Russian, to give an example 


of yet another tense-aspect system, it is the nonpast tense of a perfective verb 
that permits a conditional interpretation: 


(45) 


Russian (Boguslavskij 1977: 271) 


Rag" exgaja po strane, on navel spravki o 
travel:IMPF.CONV atound country he made inquiries about 
syne, 

son 

“Travelling around the country, he made inquiries about his son. 
Raz" exkaja po Strane, on navedet spravki oo 
travel:IMPR.CONV around country he will.make inquiries about 
syne. 

son 


“Travelling around the country, he will make inquiries about his son. 


A possible generalization which covers all these cases is simply the statement 
that a necessary, albeit not sufficient, condition for the conditional interpretation 
of a converbal construction is that the main clause should have a nonfactual 
(hypothetical, futurate, generic) interpretation. This generalization also includes 
the relevant examples with modal auxiliaries in English and modal verbs in 
other languages: 
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(46) Spanish (Reese 1991: 139) 
Apadrinandd a un niio del — Tercer Mundo Vad. puede 
support:conv acc a child of:the Third World you can 
operar un cambio inimaginable para él/ella... 
bring:about a change unimaginable for him/her 
‘If you support a child from a Third World country you can bring 
about an unimaginable change for him/her ...’ 


Note, however, that even in English there are cases where the mere presence 
of a modal auxiliary does not license a conditional interpretation, even if other 
relevant conditions concerning the predicate with the converbal form are met: 


(47) (They said very little during the drive.) Waiting at the red lights, he could look 
at her. (Harris 1981: 235) 


5.2.3. Aktionsart 

In addition to the conditions discussed above, Stump (1985) identifies another 
necessary condition for the conditional interpretation of converbs in English: 
the predicate in the converbal clause has to be a member of a class called stage- 
level predicates as opposed to individual-level predicates by Carlson (1980). It is 
due to this contrast that the first of the following two examples has a conditional 
interpretation, whereas the second receives a causal reading: 


(48) a. Wearing his new outfit, John would fool anyone. 
b. Being a master of disguise, John would fool anyone. 


Stage-level predicates denote spatiotemporal manifestations of individuals, or 
transitory properties (eat a sandwich, wear an outfit), whereas individual-level predi- 
cates express mote inherent, essential, permanent properties (be tall, weigh a lot). 
Free adjuncts derived from the former are called “weak adjuncts” by Stump, in 
contrast to the “strong adjuncts” derived from the latter. Strong adjuncts can 
only get a factual (causal, temporal, attendant circumstance, etc.) interpretation 
in English. Whether such a correlation between types of predicates and possible 
interpretations can also be found in languages other than English is unclear, 
since the question has not been raised in the relevant literature after Stump 
(1985). 

The A&tionsart, character or type of predicate also plays a role for some other 
semantic contrasts. Verbs denoting states rather than events or processes, i.e., 
verbs of inert cognition (know, hate, believe, etc.) or relational verbs (be, own, owe, 
have, deserve, etc.) are generally not compatible with a temporal interpretation 
since they are incapable of identifying a time interval or point-in-time. Converbal 
forms of such verbs typically have a causal or a concessive interpretation: 
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(49) a. He paused, feeling unaccountably put off by what he sam. 
b. Knowing he had no time to go home, he decided to do without lunch. 
c. $0, in the end, despising herself ..., she settled upon saying ... (George 
1992: 281) 
d. Being a chihuahua, Fido was harmless. 


This restriction, however, does not apply to verbs of inert perception (see, hear, 
taste, perceive), which are also often included among the stative verbs. Converbs 
formed from such verbs frequently have a temporal interpretation: 


(50) a. Hearing the noise, she went outside. 
b. Seeing him, she tooted the horn once. 


There is one interpretation of converbal clauses that depends completely on 
the meaning of the verbal head, viz. the purposive interpretation. Thus, Reese 
(1991: 227) notes, for instance, that the gerwndio in Spanish has this interpretation 
in combination with verbs like ératar de ‘try’ and intentar ‘intend’ and the examples 
given for this interpretation in English employ verbs like avoid, try, seek, look for 
(cf. Kortmann 1991: 126): 


(51) Spanish (Reese 1991: 227) 
Tratando de atender a todos, don Roque servia a varias 
try:cONv to please acc all Don Roque served to various 
mesas al mismo tempo. 
tables at:the same time 
“Trying to please everyone, Don Roque served several tables simul- 
taneously.’ 


(52) He walked away from her, buying time, seeking calm, trying to think what to 
do. (George 1991: 60) 


But as pointed out by Rappaport (1984: 185) in connection with analogous 
Russian examples, to speak of purposive interpretations for converbs in such 
cases is highly problematic. Purposive clauses are not factual, i.e., they are not 
entailed by the relevant complex sentence, whereas the converbal clauses in (51) 
and (52) clearly are factual. The purposive interpretation is really a consequence 
of the verb meaning itself, rather than of the converbal form in such cases. In 
contrast to these European languages, Evenki has genuine specialized converbs 
(-da, -vuna) to express purposive relations (I. Nedjalkov, this volume). 

Another semantic property of the converbal form that should also briefly be 
mentioned in this context is negation. Converbal clauses introduced by a nega- 
tion may have a variety of interpretations such as causal, concessive and instru- 
mental (interpretative) ones: 
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(53) a. He nodded merely, not trusting bis voice. 
b. Not introducing her to any of his colleagues, George offended Sheila in a way 
she had never thought possible. (Kortmann 1991: 175) 


In contrast to these interpretations, an interpretation as “absence of expected 
attendant circumstance” (i.e., “without”) crucially depends on the presence of 
an overt negation:!? 


(54) a. He smiled, making no comment. 
b. She listened in silence, asking no questions and making no comments ... 
(George 1991: 260) 


Finally, a few remarks on the role of the verb in the main clause in the 
interpretation of converbal constructions. In some languages there are con- 
straints on the combination of converbs with certain types of predicates as well 
as on the interpretation of certain combinations. In French, for example, the 
gérondif cannot be combined with stative predicates, unless it receives a temporal 
interpretation or is linked to the main clause as a speech act qualifier: 


(55) French (Halmoy 1982: 311-315) 
a. En attendant, la matson est vide. 
CONV wait:cONv the house is empty 
“Meanwhile, the house is empty. 


b. Ex — sortant de chez lui, vers huit heures du 
CONV leave:conv from at him around eight o’clock of:the 
matin, Maigret avait le choix entre trois démarches. 


morning Maigret had the choice between three steps 
‘Leaving his home at around eight in the morning, Maigret had the 
choice between three steps (that could be taken).’ 


In English, there are no restrictions of this kind, but the predicate of the main 
clause does often play a role in the interpretation of converbs. As already men- 
tioned, an instrumental (interpretative, consequential) interpretation requires 
that the verb in the main clause denote an activity without inherent specification 
of a method. 


5.3. Pragmatic factors (world knowledge, etc.) 


At various points in the preceding discussion it has already been shown that 
world knowledge, i. e., general background assumptions and contextual informa- 
tion, as well as general principles of language use make an important contribu- 
tion to an interpretative enrichment of the nonspecific basic meaning of con- 
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verbs. So, all I need to do in this section is to summarize the main points and 
to add a few more observations. 

Knowledge of whether converbal clause and main clause relate to one and 
the same situation or to two different situations was shown to be relevant for 
instrumental (interpretative), consequential and modal interpretations (“man- 
net”). The following example describes two aspects of one “event” and is an 
instance of an instrumental or consequential interpretation: 


(56) a. Lynley had crossed an undefined boundary, altering their relationship in ways 
neither of them could have possibly foreseen. (George 1992: 61) 


An interpretation as “elaboration” is based on the same type of world 
knowledge: 


(56) b. He was off here and there all the time, tracking down a lead, doing research, 
interviewing this person, locating that one... 


World knowledge concerning the normal sequence of events may overrule the 
default assumption that the constituent order in converbal constructions is 
iconic (cf. Stump 1985: 322): 


(57) Gaining full ownership of the company only after several years, John paid 


enormous sums to one stockholder after another. 


Instrumental, causal and concessive interpretations are based on background 
assumptions about possible and normal connections between events and states. 
In the case of instrumental and causal interpretations the two events or states 
are in harmony with these general connections, in the case of concessives they 
are not: 


(58) a was calm now, knowing what I had to do. 
b. He wanted very much to go home, knowing that he would not, could not until 
the dragon was dead. (Harris 1981: 232) 


An example like the following may thus have either a causal or a concessive 
interpretation, depending on what kind of general connection is assumed to 
hold between the relevant situations (cf. Kortmann 1991: 184): 


(59) Not having seen the picture, Tom bought it. 


An adversative interpretation (i.e., “but”) as well as an interpretation as “absence 
of expected attendant circumstance” also depend on knowledge about what 
normally goes together, as is shown by the contrast between (53) and (54). 
Finally, a temporal interpretation—as opposed to “attendant circumstance’’—is 
much more likely if an activity is conventionally associated with a certain time. 
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Halmoy (1982: 286) notes that (60a) is much more likely to have a temporal 
interpretation than (60 b): 


(60) a. Je chante en me rasant. 
I sing conv myself shave:conv 
‘I sing (while) shaving,’ 
b. Je me rase en chantant. 
I myself shave CONV sing:cONv 
‘I shave singing.’ 


Of course, such minimal pairs are usually also distinguished through the location 
of the sentential stress (nuclear tone): in both cases the stress would normally 
be on chanter. A temporal interpretation for (60 b) would be associated with a 
stress on raser, but would also require an elaborate context such as the following: 


(61) I am a professional singer and practice all day. I do all kinds of 
things while I practice. I even shave singing. 


In conclusion, a further point already made above should be repeated: In 
accordance with the pragmatic principle to go for the most informative inter- 
pretation (“relevance”), a basic temporal interpretation is frequently enriched to 
a mote specific, e. g., causal or concessive, one. 


6. Focusability and Scope 


Problems of focus and scope are only given sporadic attention in in-depth 
studies on converbs in English, French, Italian, Spanish or other European 
languages. Notable exceptions are studies on the deepritastya in Russian, where a 
systematic distinction is generally drawn between “detached” and “nonde- 
tached” converbs on the basis of phonological criteria and where this contrast 
is shown to correlate with a variety of syntactic and semantic differences (cf. 
Rappaport 1984). Under which conditions can converbs be focused? Can they 
be the only focus of a complex sentence? How do converbs interact with other 
scope-bearing expressions within a sentence? These are some examples of ques- 
tions that have to be addressed in this section and since there is a good deal of 
confusion to be found in the use of such basic concepts as “focus”, “back- 
ground” and “scope”, I will begin with a brief discussion of these distinctions.’ 

Even though the term focus also has some significance for the syntactic organ- 
ization of a sentence, it is easiest to define the term on the basis of phonological 
and/or semantic criteria. The focus of an utterance — or the foci, if there are 
more than one — is that part that is highlighted and foregrounded. Phonologi- 
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cally, this foregrounding is typically, though not always signalled by the place- 
ment of the nuclear tone (sentence stress). The focused part contains the nuclear 
tone, but may of course be more than the syllable actually marked by prosodic 
prominence. The exact extension of the focus is often assumed to be recon- 
structable on the basis of syntactic principles. The semantic effect of focusing 
consists in relating the value of the focused constituent to alternative values of 
the same type which are under consideration in a certain context. The following 
simple example provides illustration of these points. 


(62) John stole the money. 


Here the subject is focused and the semantic effect is to oppose John to other 
possible thieves. The so-called “contrastive stress” found in (62) is, of course, 
only one possible manifestation of focusing. The complementary term for focus 
is scope. Every constituent other than a focused part functions as background 
relative to a focus within a certain domain. In (62) the verb phrase stole the money 
is backgrounded in this sense. There may, however, be more than one focus 
within a sentence, and a constituent can be focused relative to different domains 
ot backgrounds. In the following examples xothing at all is focused relative to 
two different backgrounds, indicated by vertical strokes, and these two kinds of 
phonological and syntactic organisation clearly have semantic effects. Only (63 a) 
would be suitable as a remark in order to thank an invited speaker: 


(63) a.  /You would have been welcome if you had said nothing at all/ 
b. You would have been welcome /if you had said nothing at all/ 


For the characterization of the background relative to a certain focus, intonation 
plays again an important role. In cases like (63 a~b), the background relative to 
a focus is coextensive with the tone group containing the focus. The boundary 
between two tone groups is indicated by a pause or break, which in writing is 
often represented by a comma. 

There is a wide variety of expressions such as focus particles, negation, sen- 
tence adverbs (probably, possibly), certain predicates, etc., which interact with the 
focus-background structure of the sentence they combine with. The best-known 
case is that of the so-called focus particles like even, only, merely, also, especially, etc. 
The contribution these expressions make to the meaning of a sentence varies 
with the focus-background structure they operate on, as is shown by the 
following examples: 


(64) a. Even John bought a book on linguistics. 
b. John even bought a book on linguistics. 
c. John even bought a book on linguistics. 
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Given this interaction, the focus of such sentences can be regarded as the focus 
of the adverb or particle and the background relative to which a constituent is 
focused as the scope of the particle. Generalizing from such cases, it is some- 
times assumed (cf. Jacobs, 1983) that every focus is the focus of some operator 
and that in addition to such overt operators as focus particles, sentence adverbs, 
focusing negation (vot ... but) or structural operations like clefting, we also have 
to postulate covert operators like interrogative, imperative and declarative mood, 
i.e., operators that are structurally encoded. On the basis of these distinctions 
we ate now in a position to characterize some further properties of converbal 
constructions that are also highly relevant for their interpretation. 

As already mentioned above, the distinction between detached and nonde- 
tached converbs, a distinction primarily based on the integration and focusability 
of a converbal clause within the whole complex sentence, has a long tradition 
in Russian linguistics. First introduced in 1928 by Peskovskij, this contrast is 
discussed in great detail in Rappaport (1984). Nondetached adverbial participles 
form one tone group with the main clause and are thus fully integrated into the 
complex sentence. Detached participles, by contrast, form a tone group of their 
own and always have their own focus. Their prosodic separation from the main 
clause is generally indicated in writing by a comma. The following two sentences 
illustrate this contrast: 


(65) Russian (Rappaport 1984: 119-120) 
a. /Alik xodit po ulice spotyRajas'/ 
Alik walks along street stumble:impRCONV 
‘Alik is walking along the street stumbling’ 
b. /Viva stoit v koridore/ robeja/ 
Vitja_ stands in corridor feel.timid:imPr.coNv 
‘Vitja is standing in the corridor, feeling timid’ 


In (65a) the converb is the focus of the sentence relative to the complete rest 
of the sentence, its background. In (65b) the detached converb forms a tone 
group of its own, as does the main clause, each with its own focus. The converb 
in (65b) is not integrated into the complex sentence and to a certain extent 
autonomous within the larger construction. Detached and nondetached con- 
verbs in Russian differ systematically in a variety of syntactic and semantic prop- 
erties. First of all, they differ in the control properties: Only nondetached con- 
verbs require that their understood subject must be an argument of the main 
clause. A certain autonomy of the detached converbs is also manifested in a 
lack of constraints on the interpretation of the temporal relations between main 
clause and converbal clause. Nondetached converbs always express simultaneity, 
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whereas detached ones may indicate any of the three possible temporal relations 
(simultaneity, anteriority, posteriority): 


(66) Russian (Rappaport 1984: 95) 
a. Ja sklonen doverjat' étomu celoveku znaja ego ov 
I inclined trust that person know:imprconv him in 
molodost.. 
youth 


‘I am inclined to trust that person, having known him as a youth’ 

b. Ja sklonen doverjat' étomu celoveku dage ne naja ego. 
I inclined trust that person even not know:mpr.conv him 
‘T am inclined to trust that person without even knowing him.’ 


In contrast to detached converbs, predicates may require nondetached ones: 


(67) Russian (Rappaport 1984: 129) 
On provel prazdniki *(kupajas' 7 -xagoraja). 
he spent holidays bathe:imprcoNnv and suntan:IMPF.CONV 
‘He spent the holidays (bathing and suntanning).’ 


Moreover, the ranges of possible interpretations differ for these two types of 
converbs: Detached adverbial participles are compatible with all kinds of adver- 
bial interpretations except “posterior consequence” (purpose, conditional conse- 
quent, etc.) and are therefore characterized by Rappaport as propositions ex- 
pressing the “background” to some event.'* Nondetached converbs, by contrast, 
exclude anterior and posterior temporal relations and typically express manner 
or attendant circumstances. Rappaport characterizes them as expressing a prop- 
osition which accompanies the event expressed in the main clause. Finally, non- 
detached adverbial participles exhibit the properties relevant for this study as a 
consequence of being integrated into the main clause: they can be the focus of 
the whole construction (cf. [65a]); they are part of the background if some 
constituent of the main clause is focused; and they can be in the scope of an 
operator (focus particle, sentence adverb, interrogation, negation) in the main 
clause: 


(68) Russian (Rappaport 1984: 113-116) 
a.  Neverno, Go on ubil  astisiajas'. 
untrue that he killed defend.selftimprconv 
‘It is not true that he killed defending himself.’ 
b. <Alk dage idet po  ulice  spotykajas'". 
Alik even walks along street stumble:impR.conv 
‘Alik is even stumbling along the street.’ 
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Although these questions have never been discussed in detail for English, 
French or Italian, it is clear that the distinction between detached and nonde- 
tached converbs can also be drawn for these languages. In examples like the 
following, the gérondif is either the only focus of the sentence or part of the 
background of a focus in the main clause and thus clearly non-detached: 


(69) French (Halmoy 1982: 267) 
a. C” est en travaillant qu’ il réussira. 
it is CONV work:conv that he will:succeed 
‘It is by working that he will succeed’ 
b. C” est en la voyant qu’ il a rougi. 
it is CONV her see:conv that he has blushed 
‘It was when he saw her that he blushed.’ 


(70) a. Peut-on fumer en _ priante 
can-one smoke CONV pray:CONV 
‘Ts it allowed to smoke while praying?’ 
b. Peut-on prier en —_fumant?'° 
can-one pray CONV smoke:conv 
‘Is it allowed to pray while smoking?’ 


Similarly, there are clear cases of nondetached converbs in English, even though 
the vast majority of examples discussed in studies like Kortmann (1991; this 
volume) seem to be of the detached variety: 


(71) a. Freddy earned bis money turning them out/ and the stories sold a lot of 
Tattlers. (Harris, Red Dragon, p. 148) 
b.  /You are better off not Listening to his advice/ 
c. I shave singing. 
d. Jsing shaving. 


There is, however, a clear difference between Russian and French, on the one 
hand, and English, on the other, as is shown by the English translations of the 
examples in (66) to (70). There are obviously heavier restrictions on the integ- 
ration of converbs into a main clause, i.e., on the formation of nondetached 
converbs in English. And it is precisely at this point that various connectives play 
an important role in English. The English translations of the French examples in 
(70) are much better with whi than without such a conjunction. Kortmann 
(1991: 182) notes that wthoxut as opposed to a participial construction introduced 
by xof guarantees closer integration of the converb into a sentence, thus enabling 
the converb to be in the scope of operators in the main clause: 
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(72) a. Tom bought the painting, not having seen it. 
b. Tom bought the painting without having seen it. 


(73) a. Did Tim buy the painting without having seen it? 
b.  *Did Tom buy the painting, not having seen it? 


Note also that a connective like 2th is essential in cases where a focus particle 
like even selects the whole converbal clause as focus and takes the whole complex 
sentence as scope: 


(74) Even with Scottish unemployment standing at 190,000, 36 percent of the 
electorate think that Labour are best equipped to deal with the problem. (New 
Statesman, Jane 1978, p. 813) 


Without 7th the focus and scope of even would not be clearly identifiable. In 
addition to expressing overtly various meanings otherwise not expressible by 
bare converbal constructions in English, conjunctions and other connectives 
thus also play an important role insofar as they bring about the full integration 
of a converbal clause into the main clause. Such integration is essential if an 
operator of the main clause is to select a converb as focus and/or include it in 
its scope, as in (73a) or the following example: 


(75) ... and we cannot check it fi.e., the river] or turn it, /but can only drink 
from it while living/ (Stewart 1970: 452) 


The phenomena mentioned in Tikkanen (1987; this volume) for Japanese, 
Burushaski, Tamil and other languages with narrative converbs are not just a 
matter of scope. In the following examples from Japanese, an operator of the 
main clause does not only take wide scope over a preceding converb, but may 
also assign mood or polarity to this converbal clause: 


(76) Japanese (Kuno 1986: 412-413) 
a. wmagi o  nut-de hangaa ni kake nasail 
jacket acc strip-conv hanger on hang Imp 
*Take off your jacket and hang it on the hanger! 


or 
‘Having taken off your jacket, hang it on the hanger’ 
b. john wa uwagi o  nui-de hangaa ni kakemashita ka? 


John top jacket acc hang-conv hanger on hang-past-Q 
‘Did John take off his jacket and hang it on a hanger?” 

or 

‘After taking off his jacket, did John hang it on a hanger?” 
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The same phenomenon is reported for Lezgian by Haspelmath (this volume). 
In the following English example, by contrast, the converb is also in the scope 
of the interrogative operator of the main clause, but this operator is not copied 
into the converbal clause: 


(77) /Did_you blush looking at her?/ 


The phenomenon of copying the semantic properties of an operator into a 
converbal clause in its scope seems to correlate with two other properties of a 
language, viz. SOV order and the availability of narrative converbs. 


Abbreviations 
ACC accusative POSS possessive 
CONV converbs Q question marker 
IMP imperative SG singular 
INF infinitive TOP topic 
PAST past tense TRANSL translative 
Notes 
1. In assigning Russian converbs to the contextual type, I am, of course, not overlooking the 


important contribution made by aspect to the overall interpretation. Converbs in -2 combine 
both with imperfective and with perfective verbs (idja vs. pridja). The former are generally 
regarded as having a basic meaning of “simultaneity”, whereas the perfective forms can be 
analyzed as expressing “anterior” or “nonposterior” relation. I am indebted to B. Comrie, 
M. Haspelmath and I. Nedjalkov for helpful criticism and comments. 


. I hasten to add that it is by no means clear whether V. Nedjalkov supports the vagueness view. 


According to Apresjan, even contextual converbs are basically polysemous, so that the role of 
the context is not one of modulation but one of disambiguation or selection. 


. By showing that -£ar in Hindi may express both sequential (perfective) and simultaneous tempo- 


ral relations, Kachru (1981) has in fact made a contribution to the vagueness view. 


. This applies mainly to cases of lexical polysemy. But as Igor’ Nedjalkov has pointed out to me 


there are clear and frequent parallels across languages as far as “grammatical polysemy” is 
concerned. The use of a reflexive marker for “reflexive”, “reciprocal”, “passive” interpretations 
as well as for constructions with missing arguments is a clear case in point. In such cases there 
clearly seems to be a common denominator, however, roughly describable as “nondistinctness 


of arguments” and thus I would hesitate to simply speak of polysemy in such cases. 


. The same point, though not the same conclusion, is offered by Pusch (1980; 28-29) in connec- 


tion with German a/s ‘as’. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 
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. In the analysis of converbal meaning — as for the analysis of interclausal relations in texts — 


additional labels are frequently used that are not employed in the semantic description of prepo- 


66 


sitions and conjunctions, like “elaboration”, “specification”, “addition”. 


. Cf. Kénig (1991 b) for a detailed discussion on the relationship between causal and concessive 


constructions. 


. C£ Stump (1985) for some detailed suggestions as to how this basic meaning can be analyzed 


for free adjuncts and absolute constructions in English. 


. After pointing out the importance of constituent order in connection with the examples (32 a— 


b), Stump (1985: 348) admits in a footnote that (32 b) is compatible with the interpretation that 
the shouting preceded the counting. 

The fact that the gérondif in French is more limited in its range of possible interpretation could 
well be connected with the fact that the original connective has been grammaticalized as an 
obligatory part of converbal constructions. 

The translative in Finnish generally expresses a state, property, function or position into which 
something or someone enters or the end point of a movement or change (cf. Karlsson, 1983: 
112). 

“Absence of expected attendant circumstance”, the usual interpretation of without is best re- 
garded as a variety of “attendant circumstance”. Such interclausal relations are somewhat similar 
to concessive relations, but whereas the latter are based on general connections between situa- 
tions, the former seem to be based mote in context-specific expectations. Note that the truth 
conditions of p without q cannot simply be defined as: “p & ~ q, expected (p & q)” (cf. Pasch, 
1986), since the clause introduced by z#fhout may also occur in nonfactual contexts and thus 
receive a conditional interpretation: 


a. He left without saying goodbye. 

b. You won't pass the exam without working a little harder. 

Cf. Jacobs (1983) or Konig (1991 a) for more detailed discussions. 

The term “background” is thus used in at least three different senses in connection with the 
meaning of converbs: (i) a converbal clause can be backgrounded relative to some focus in the 
main clause—-this is how the term is used here; (ii) all converbs are sometimes analyzed as 
indicating backgrounding as opposed to the foregrounding invariably indicated by the finite 
forms in the main clause-such a statement does not make much sense in my opinion; (iii) the 
term “background” is used to characterize the nonspecific Gesamtbedentung of detached convetbs, 
as in Rappaport (1984). 

These two examples are part of an anecdote told in Halmoy (1982: 286). Two young monks 
addressed these two questions to their superior, in order to obtain the official view on the 
concomitant permissibility of praying and smoking. On the basis of an affirmative answer ob- 
tained to second one, one of the two monks felt perfectly entitled to smoke while saying his 
rosary, whereas the other was convinced that this was absolutely fortbidden. 
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Some typological parameters of converbs* 


Vladimir P. Nedjalkov 


1. Dependent and independent taxis 


In a discussion of the category of taxis, Roman Jakobson wrote, with reference 
to data from the Nivkh language: “Taxis characterizes the communicated fact 
in relation to another communicated fact and independently of the fact of com- 
munication.” According to Jakobson, dependent taxis expresses “different types 
of relations to the independent verb — simultaneity, precedence, interruption, 
concession, etc.” (Jakobson 1957). 

It is clear from Jakobson’s paper that he subsumes not only relative-tense 
meanings under dependent taxis, but also some adverbial meanings. And 
furthermore, the typical form of dependent taxis is, according to him, the con- 
verb (deepritastie). 

This article represents a provisional variant of one of the sections of a collec- 
tive work in preparation which is devoted to the typology of converbal construc- 
tions (see also Nedjalkov—Otaina 1987: 296-319). 


2. Definition of the converb 


As a first approximation, we can define a converb as a verb form which depends 
syntactically on another verb form, but is not its syntactic actant, i.e, does not 
realize its semantic valencies. Thus, a canonical (i. e., noncombined) converb can 
occupy (1) the position of an adjunct, i.e., an adverbial, but cannot occupy the 
positions: (2) of the only predicate of a simple sentence (without additional 
auxiliary elements); (3) of nominal attributes; (4) of a clausal actant (i.e., it 
cannot depend on verbs such as begin, order, etc.); (5) of a nominal actant (e., 
it does not occur in subject and object position) (see, for instance, Ramstedt 
1939, Xolodovié 1954: 147, SanzZeev 1963: 227, Ceremisina 1986 b: 33-34). 

In the four last positions mentioned above, the following verb forms occur 
canonically: in the second position — a finite form; in the third position — a 
participle; in the fourth position — an infinitive; in the fifth position — a gerund 
(i.e., a deverbal noun that is part of the system of verb forms).' 
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3. Three main types of converbs according 
to the syntactic function they fulfill 


The three types of converbs mentioned below represent ideal cases. In reality, 
it seems, most converbs combine several of these functions. 


3.1. The function of an adverbial in a simple sentence 


Converbs with this function will be called converbs proper. The function of an 
adverbial is often expressed by Russian converbs, for instance, and also by Bash- 
kir converbs in -p, for example: 


(1) Bashkir JJuldaSev 1977: 53) 
Abp-ak zur paroxod sajkal-yp _fox-op bar-a. 
very-white big steamer rock-conv float-cONV go-PRES 
‘The big white steamer floats, rocking to and fro, 


3.2. The function of a secondary or coordinate predicate 


Converbs with this function will be called coordinative converbs. This function, 
which is also shared by Russian converbs (see, e. g., Ceremisina 1977: 5) is similar 
to the function of the English conjunction and (sometimes but) or to asyndetic 
coordination of the type J came, saw, conquered. The Bashkir converb in -p ex- 
ptesses this function in as many as 80 percent of its uses JJuldasev 1977: 29). A 
similar picture is also found in several other Turkic languages. Thus, the Russian 
sentence (2a) can be rendered in Turkmenian by means of four converbs in -p 
and a clause-final finite verb (2b). The use of a finite verb in all five cases would 
give the impression of an artificial sentence construction. 


(2) a. Russian 
On podosel, k dveri, postutalr, posmotrel; v xamoinuju skvazinu, 
he went.up to door knocked looked in lock’s hole 
postojal, minuty dv, dai tak i usels nis em. 
stood minutes two pr and thus also left NEG with what 
‘He went up to the door, knocked, looked through the keyhole, 
stood for about two minutes, and then went away without anything,’ 

b. Turkmenian (Dmitriev 1962: 401) 

O! gapa jakynlas-yp,, Lapa-ny — dyrkyldat-yp2,_ gulpuy 
he door approach-conv door-acc knock-conv lock-GEN 
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desegin-den seredi-bs, bir=iki = minut —tur-up4 xae 
hole-as. look-conv one=two minute stand-conv nothing 
zatsyz — git-dis. 

without go.away-PAST 

[as above] 


3.3. The function of the predicate of a subordinate clause 


To be more precise, we should perhaps speak here of the analog of adverbial 
subordinate clauses in European languages. This last function presupposes that 
the converb can have its own subject (i.e., subject different from the subject of 
the superordinate verb), i. e., a constituent that is the counterpart of the underly- 
ing subject in the derived converbal construction. This third type of converb 
may be called a conjunctional converb, because its function is similar to the function 
of subordinating conjunctions in European languages (the term is adopted from 
Kibrik 1977: 2, 260). For example: 


(3) Bashkir JJuldasev 1977: 80) 
Ul qapqany Ssygyrdatyn —as-yp in-Qanse, Salix 
he gate-acc creak-cONV open-cONV go.in-cONV Salix 
dudgal-maj —_bad-yp tor-20. 


move-CONV pfess-CONV stand-PaAsT 
‘Until he went inside, opening the gate with a creak, Salix stood mo- 
tionless.’ 


These three functions, as well as a number of nonsyntactic functions (see section 
4), have been noted in the literature (see, e. g., Korkina 1985: 77). 


4. Three main nonsyntactic functions of converbs 


These functions have nothing to do with taxis, they are mentioned only for the 

sake of completeness and are not considered further in this paper. The following 

uses of converbs are involved here (these are no longer converbs in the proper 

sense of the word, but their homonyms): 

1. Converbs as constituents of complex verbs (new lexical units), often formed 
by nonstandard means of word formation, for example: 


(4) Bashkir 
hat-yp al- ‘buy’, lit. ‘take, selling’ 
[hat- ‘sell’; al- ‘take, receive’; -yp is a converb suffix] 
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(5) Ishalkha Mongolian (Bobrovnikov 1849: 314) 
emile-n anagaa- ‘cure, heal’, lit. ‘make healthy, curing’ 
[-# is a converb suffix] 


2. Converbs as constituents of complex verbs formed by standard rules, includ- 
ing (semi-)auxiliary verbs that express various aspectual meanings, as in: 


(6) Bashkir (JJuldaSev 1977: 129-30) 
diger- ‘be in the process of ripening’ — d/gor-op jet- become ripe’ 
bar- “go” — bar-yp jet- ‘reach’ 
[jet- ‘reach’] 


3. Converbs as constituents of synthetic or analytic forms that are part of the 
tense-aspect paradigm of the verb, for example: 


(7) Uzbek (Kononov 1960: 220-225) 
isla- “work? — a. isla-b-ma ‘it appears that I have worked’ 
[subjective past] 
isla- “work? — b. ifla-b edi-m ‘T have just/recently worked’ 
[recent past] 


4.1. Convetbs and conjunctions 


It has been observed that in languages that make an extensive use of conjunc- 
tions converbs play a minor role or are completely absent. Thus, in the system 
of colloquial Russian, for example, converbs do not exist as a verb form with 
the specific syntactic function of expressing dependent predication (Krasil’ni- 
kova 1973: 174). Conversely, in languages that make extensive use of converbs, 
the role of conjunctions is less important. There is, for example, not a single 
conjunction in Korean, but to make up for this the number of converbs comes 
close to 60 (Rackov 1958: 40-41). It would therefore seem that we can group 
together conjunctions and converbs semantically, the main difference being their 
formal coding. Indeed, one cannot deny a significant parallelism of meaning 
between adverbial clauses introduced by conjunctions and converb construc- 
tions. But there are also significant differences between converbs and conjunc- 
tions. For instance, constructions with converbs and conjunctions are by no 
means always interchangeable in languages that have both converbs and con- 
junctions. Furthermore, sentences of “converbal” languages often cannot be 
translated into “conjunctional” languages in such a way that a conjunctional 
construction corresponds to each converb. Let us take two such examples from 
a converbal language, Nivkh. In the following Nivkh sentence there are six verb 
forms, one finite verb and five converbs. 
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(8) Nivkh 
ni lapr... yan-t axot-ke calujo-gu-t 
I seal seek-conv hunt-conv get.into.fog-cAus-CONV 
lerler-ke lork-t P'red'-ra. 


get.lost-cONV swim-CONV come-INTCONV 
‘I was hunting and looking for seals, I got into a fog, got lost and 
came swimming here.’ 


The converbs yap-z, calujo-gu-t, and /ark-t depend syntactically on the immediately 
adjacent converb forms; the converbs axof-ke and /erler-ke depend on the final 
predicate, where -d’-ra is the marker of the finite verb in the dialog (the example 
is from Panfilov 1965: 244). 

In the second sentence of the following example (also from Nivkh) there are 
five converbs and one finite verb: 


(9) Nivkh (Panfilov 1965: 230) 
hoxo-ynan = if ha = Rut-ax toj-ra mif-tox 
then-conv he this opening-Loc crawl-INTCONV ground-DaT 
may-Va (had'); — Rapr-ror ku-ye 
descend-INTCONV AUX-FIN get.up-CONV.PF bow-and 
pun'd'-ye bo-r tagra-r hum-ke pak 
get.ready-coNv take-conv get.ready-cONV be-coNv.DUR cuckoo 
Rut-ax p‘u-ivo pun'd'-yir ya-d'. 
Opening-LOc go.out-cONV bow-INsTR shoot-FIN 
‘Then he crawled through this opening, went down on the ground 
(so he did). Getting up, taking bow and arrows, getting ready, was 
for a long time (?), when the cuckoo came out of this hole, he shot 
from the bow.’ 


Although the Nivkh converbs can often be translated by Russian converbs and 
conjunctional adverbial clauses, such a translation may be difficult to understand 
when Nivkh converbs are accumulated in one sentence. The Nivkh speaker 
easily concatenates one converb with another within one sentence, whereas a 
similar accumulation of Russian converbs and adverbial clauses is impossible. 


5. Unidirectionally dependent and interdependent converbs 
Unidirectionally dependent converbs depend on a superordinate verb which 


does not itself depend on a converb. These converbs are represented in all the 
examples above. In (9) there are converbs in -ra/-éa (see subsection 17.4.2 for 
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the choice of -ra or -éa), i. e., converbs that occur at least in pairs. These converbs 
belong to the class of coordinative converbs (cf. section 3.2) and indicate that 
the action they express is not the only one, that there will be at least one 
converb of the same type further on (a similar converb exists also in Korean, 
cf. Xolodovié 1954: 148-149). In some dialects of Nivkh, these converbs are 
obligatorily followed by the auxiliary finite superordinate verb ha-d’ “it is/was 
thus, it happens/happened’ (on which the converb depends syntactically); in 
other dialects the auxiliary finite verb is optional, so that this converb can con- 
clude an utterance. This is the reason for including the specification “only (pred- 
icate of a simple sentence)” in the definition of the converb (cf. section 2). 


6. Converbs and absolute constructions 


It seems that an intermediate position between constructions with converbs and 
constructions with conjunctions is represented by absolute constructions with 
participles, as for instance in German. They are probably closer to the converbs, 
but at present their exact typological position is hard to determine. For example: 


(10) ... Standen die Gefangenen mit dem Gesicht zur Wand, die 
stood the prisoners with the face  to:the wall the 
Hande hinter dem Kopf gefaltet. 
hands behind the head folded 
‘... the prisoners stood with their faces toward the wall, with their 
hands folded behind their heads.’ (B. Apitz, example from Filipovié 
1977: 171) 


In what follows such cases will be provisionally considered together with the 
converb. It cannot be excluded that this type is also represented by the Estonian 
converbs in -#ud (cf. example [13]), the Lithuanian different-subject converbs 
with a dative subject (cf. example [29b]), and possibly some other converbs 
considered below. 


7. Canonical converbs and quasi-converbs 


In our preceding discussion, the form of the converb was defined and the main 
functions of canonical (i.e, noncombined) converbs were enumerated. The 
functions that in some languages are fulfilled by canonical converbs can be 
fulfilled in other languages (and often also in the same languages) by forms that 
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also have other functions, especially functions that are typical for the participle, 
the infinitive and the gerund. In typological studies of converbal constructions 
it is useful to have a common term for such multifunctional formations. We 
propose the working term guasi-converb (i. e., combined converb). The term con- 
verb is sometimes also used generically to cover both the terms quasi-converb 
and convetb. The proposed working term is in no way meant as an appeal to 
revise the established terminology in grammars of individual languages. 

The joint consideration of different forms that fulfill similar functions does 
not require any further justification — see also Ceremisina 1986 b: 57-65. 


8. Converb and appositive participle 


In the case of multifunctional nonfinite forms (i.e., such forms that in different 
contexts combine the basic functions of converb, participle, infinitive and ger- 
und) it seems appropriate to consider the function with the highest text fre- 
quency as the main function. It is also clear that this form should be named 
according to its main function. In practice, however, determining the main func- 
tion is not always a straightforward matter: first, because of transitional cases 
where one nonfinite form is formed from another (as happened, for instance, 
with the Russian converbs, which go back to appositive participles manifesting 
agreement [cf., e.g., Kudrjavskij 1916]; in this connection the term appositive 
participle-converb, used by V. I. Borkovskij [Borkovskij-Kuznecov 1965: 351] ts 
significant); secondly, because of nonequal statistical characteristics of different 
voice and aspect forms which are traditionally subsumed under one and the 
same nonfinite form. Note in this connection that sometimes the term participle 
is used for forms that in actual fact are not (or only rarely) used in the function 
of a nominal modifier. For example, while the English active nonperfect partici- 
ple of the type asking is used both in adverbial (1.e., converbal) and attributive 
(i. e., participial) functions, its passive nonperfect form (being asked) is very rarely 
used attributively, and the perfect active and passive forms (having asked, having 
been asked) ate almost exclusively used in adverbial function, although they are 
perfectly grammatical in attributive function (cf, e.g., KauSanskaja et al. 1959: 
158, as well as Ceremisina 1986 b: 39 and Gorelova 1980 a: 31). 

One also has to take into account that in principle a twofold interpretation — 
attributive and adverbial — of one and the same nonfinite form in a specific 
sentence is possible, as in: 

(11) English 
The man, pacing the floor, said ... 


a. ‘the man, who was pacing the floor, ...’ 
b. ‘the man, while pacing the floor, ...’ 
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9. Five main types of (quasi-)converbs according 
to the number of functions expressed. 
Sixteen main types of combination of converbal and 
nonconverbal functions 


Instances of the first type are the canonical converbs; the remaining four are 
(potential) quasi-converbs. 


9.1. The monofunctional or canonical converb 


This type of converb is represented, by and large, by the Russian forms in -a, 
-v/-vsi, the Estonian forms in -des, the Lithuanian forms in -dam- (the so-called 
semi-participles), and others. For example: 


(12) Estonian 
Uleta-des _joge podrdus ratsanik ulati _paremale, 
cross-CONV river turned horseman always right 
‘Crossing the river, the horseman always turned right. 


9.2. The bifunctional converb 


The function of the converb is combined with one other function. Here the 
following four types of combinations are possible: 


converb and participle; 
converb and infinitive; 
converb and gerund; 
convetb and finite verb. 


aces Seo 


Examples of the first and second case are: 


(13) Estonian 
a.  Uleta-nud joe, poordus ratsanik — paremale. 
ctoss-CONV fiver turned horseman right 
‘Having crossed the river, the horseman turned right. 
b.  Jée ileta-nud —ratsanik ~—pobrdus_paremate. 
tiver cross-pTcp horseman turned right 
‘The horseman who crossed the river turned right’ 


(14) Chukchi (cf. Nadjalkov—Inénlikej—Raxtilin 1983: 223-225) 
a.  qora-na tam-ak = anan —rawe-nin. 
deer-ass kill-conv he:ERG gut-he.it 
‘Having killed the deer, he gutted it.’ 
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b. — anan rapaaw-nenat tam-ak  qora-t. 
he=ERG stopped-he.them kill-ivF deer-PL 
‘He stopped killing deers.’ 


On the fourth type in Altay, see Ceremisina-Samina 1986: 153; Ceremisina 
1986 b: 45. 


9.3. The trifunctional converb 


The function of the converb is combined with two other functions. There are 
six possible types of combination here (cf. Ceremisina 1986 b: 40): 


. converb and participle and infinitive; 

. converb and participle and gerund; 

. converb and participle and finite verb; 
. converb and infinitive and gerund; 

. converb and infinitive and finite verb; 


Nm WON 


. converb and finite verb. 
Examples of the first type are: 


(15) Lithuanian 

a.  Tévas partik-es (riky-dam-as) 1S¢j0 is = Rambario. 
father smoke-coNv smoke-CcONV-M.SG went.out from room 
‘Father, having smoked (smoking), went out of the room.’ 

b. Parak-es — (rak-ant-is) tévas — iséjo is = Rambario. 
smoke-ptcp smoke-prcp-m.sG father went.out from room 
‘Father, who had smoked (was smoking), went out of the room, 

c.  Tévas hovési  rik-es (* raky-ti). 
father stopped smoke-prcre smoke-INF 
‘Father stopped smoking’ 


The present tense converb (cf. r#ky-dam-as in [15 a]) is not combined with the 
participle (cf. rak-ant-is in [15b]). In Lithuanian grammars, forms of the type 
riky-dam-as, which are never used attributively, are traditionally called “semi- 
participles” for some reason; forms of the type pa-ri#k-es are called “attributive 
participles” or “semi-predicative (adverbial appositive) participles”, depending 
on their use (both forms are same-subject converbs). The term “converb” (pada- 
4vis) is used only for noninflected different-subject forms like those described 
in 12.2.2 (cf. Ambrazas 1985: 306-321). 
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9.4. The quadrifunctional converb 


The function of the converb is combined with three other functions. There are 
four possible types of combination here: 


. converb and participle and infinitive and gerund; 

. converb and participle and infinitive and finite verb; 
. converb and participle and gerund and finite verb; 

. convetb and infinitive and gerund and finite verb. 


bh WN Re 


Examples of the first type are: 


(16) English 

Crying, the girl entered the room. 
A crying girl entered the room. 
The girl started crying (~ to cry). 
d. The girl's crying irritates me. 


ee te 


A widespread view here is that there are two homonymous forms — participles 
and gerunds (which have fallen together historically). But this is not the only 
view. 


9.5. The quinquefunctional converb 
The function of the canonical converb is combined with four other functions: 
Converb and participle and infinitive and gerund and finite verb. 


So far no examples have been found. 


10. Three main semantic types of converbs 


We distinguish the following three types, ordered by decreasing specificity of 
meaning: (1) specialized converbs have one or two meanings of the adverbial type; 
(2) contextual converbs have three or more adverbial meanings that are realized 
under certain conditions (cf. Dzanmavov 1967: 43, 62-74, 275-277); (3) narrative 
converbs express a coordinative connection that advances the narration. The 
three types distinguished below -represent ideal cases. In reality converbs are 
often characterized by a greater or lesser degree of closeness to these ideal cases. 
These three semantic types are correlated with the three functional types of 
converbs (cf. section 3) in the following ways: specialized converbs are associ- 
ated with types 3.1 and 3.3; contextual converbs are associated with types 3.1 
and 3.2, and narrative converbs are associated with type 3.2. 
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10.1. Specialized converbs 


These can be subdivided into two groups: (1) temporal converbs — with the 
fundamental meanings of simultaneity, anteriority and posteriority; and (2) non- 
temporal converbs. 


10.1.1. Temporal specialized converbs 
The temporal meanings mentioned in 10.1 can be illustrated by the following ex- 
amples. 


1. Simultaneity, for example: 


(17) Udmurt (Perevostikov 1959: 56-70, 272-284) 
Usa-ku-m Ruaz xoriz. 


work-conv-1sG rain went 
‘While I worked, it was raining.’ 


2. Anteriority, for example: 


(18) Mari (sanbaev 1961: 50-61) 
Tol-meke-m avam ola... 
come-coNnv-1sG my:mother said 
‘When I came, my mother said ...’ 


3. Posteriority (see also example [3]), for example: 


(19) Evenki (Konstantinova 1964: 211-212) 
Nunan ukumni-va emev-re-n, telinne suru-mnen. 
he milk-acc bring-NONFUT-3sG then go.away-CONV 


‘He brought milk, then went away. 


10.1.2. INon-temporal specialized converbs 

These are converbs with the fundamental meanings of manner, cause, purpose, 
real condition, irreal condition, concession, comparison, intention, result, con- 
trast, accompanying circumstance, etc. For example: 


(20) Nivkh (Panfilov 1965: 129) 
fax  tuz-gin Ola-gu —_mra-d'-yu-da. 
water cold-conv.conc child-p. bathe-FIN-PL-EMPH 
‘Although the water was cold, the children bathed 


(21) Nivkh (Panfilov 1965: 125-126) 
fay n'-ers0n-Baj ni tago-yir an 
you.all me-touch-conv.conD I knife-rnstTr you.all 
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cev-na-d’-ra. 
cut-FUT-FIN-EMPH 
‘If you hurt me, I will cut you with a knife’ 


In some languages, temporal converbs are quantitatively predominant (e. g., 
Nivkh), in others adverbial converbs are predominant (e. g., Korean). 


10.2. Contextual converbs 
Such ate, for example, Estonian and Russian converbs. For example: 


(22) Estonian 

a.  Narveeri-des konnib  (barilikult) ta mooda tuba. 
worry-CcONv walk:3sc usually s/he along room:PART.sG 
‘Worrying [i.e., when he is worried], he (usually) walks about the 
room. 

b. Za  konnib modda tuba narveeri-des. 
s/he walk:3sc along room:PART.sG worry-CONV 
‘He is walking about the room worrying, 
[with unrest; manner meaning, cf. Boguslavskij 1977: 276] 


Contextual converbs can express such meanings as simultaneity, anteriority, pos- 
teriority, cause, concession, manner, accompanying circumstance, condition, 
goal, place, and others. The ranges of meanings that can be expressed by 
contextual converbs in different languages usually do not coincide exactly. Thus, 
for example, the converbs are semantically more diverse (and more frequent) in 
Russian than in the other Slavic languages. 

The conditions under which particular contextual meanings from the above 
list are realized can be rather complex. For instance, the realization of the causal 
meaning in Russian converbs depends, according to Jurij D. Apresjan, on the 
following heterogeneous conditions: 


(a) The verb in the converb form has the semantic feature “stative”, like Jubit’ 


‘love’, gordit'sja ‘be proud’, znat' ‘know’, stitat’ ‘consider’, ¥azdat’ ‘thirst, crave’, Selat’ 
‘desire’, imet’ Shave’, raspolagat' ‘dispose’ (semantic condition); (b) the converb has an 
imperfective aspect form (morphological condition); (c) this form has the ongoing- 
durative (or processual) meaning (another semantic condition); (d) the superordi- 
nate predicate verb is used in the fundamental meaning of the perfective aspect, or 
in the historical present meaning of the imperfective aspect (a condition of semantic 
combinability). (Apresjan 1983: 337). 


Compare: 


(23) a. Lyubj-a lest’, on okruzil sebja podxalimami. 
like-conv flattery he surrounded himself with:sycophants 
‘Liking flattery, he surrounded himself with sycophants.’ 
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The four specific conditions for the causal meaning mentioned above are com- 
plemented, according to Apresjan, by another three more general conditions 
that are almost always required for the realization of special meanings of the 
converbs: (1) preposing of the converbal construction before the predicate verb 
(syntactic condition); (2) absence of government of the converbal construction 
by the predicate verb (syntactic condition); (3) noncoincidence of the semantic 
class of the converbal verb with the class of the predicate verb (condition of 
semantic combinability) (cf. Apresjan 1983: 335). If it is possible to formulate 
such language-internal (1. e., grammatical or semantic) conditions for the realiza- 
tion of a meaning under which it cannot fail to be present, then according to 
Apresjan this meaning must be recognized as an independent unit of the seman- 
tic system of the language. Otherwise such a unit cannot be recognized (Apres- 
jan 1983: 335). Thus, for instance, the meaning of cause cannot be language- 
internal in (23b), because no conditions for its realization have (so far?) been 
established; this meaning results only from the context (an area of meaning 
indeterminacy), as in: 


(23) b. Poterjav due treti boevogo sostava, protivnik otstupil. 
lose:PFV.CONV two thirds combat force enemy retreated 


‘Having lost two thirds of the combat force, the enemy retreated. 
(Apresjan 1983: 333) 


In Apresjan (1983), five meanings of Russian converbs are considered: anteri- 
ority, simultaneity, cause, condition, place. Igor’ M. Boguslavskij’s article investi- 
gates the language-internal conditions for the realization of the meanings of 
simultaneity and manner in Russian converbs (Boguslavskij 1977). 


10.3. Narrative (coordinative) converbs 


This is the term for converbs that can express three or more completed actions 
in succession that advance the narration. Here the syntactic dependence relation 
is often not accompanied by semantic dependence (cf. Zakiev 1963: 294; Berta- 
gaev 1964: 172; Juldasev 1977: 244; Ceremisina 1986 a: 28-29). Narrative con- 
verbs exist, for example, in Turkic and Mongolian languages, in Japanese, Nivkh, 
Hindi, Tamil, Manchu, but they are lacking in Slavic and Finno-Ugric languages 
and in Evenki. 

Converbs may combine narrative and contextual functions. Thus, the Turkic 
Natrative converbs in -p can also express the meanings of cause, condition, 
manner, etc. 

Narrative converbs are usually more frequent in texts than all other converbs 
together, and in some languages they are more frequent than finite verbs. Table 1 
provides data for four unrelated languages. 
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Table 1. Text frequency of narrative converbs (percentages) 


Language Total Forms of Text frequency (percentages) 
number of narrative natrative other narrative finite 
converbs converbs converbs converbs converbs verbs 
Mongolian 15 -%, -aad 86 14 65 35 
Nivkh 25 -r/-t, -ta/-ta 74 26 52 48 
Karachay- 
Balkar 10 -b (-p) 67 33 45 55 


Manchu 11 ft 34 66 52 48 


11. Three main referential types of converbs 


Two types of constructions can be distinguished according to the coreferentiality 
of the subjects of the converb and the superordinate verb: same-subject construc- 
tions (cf. example [1]) and different-subject constructions (cf. example [3]). Corre- 
spondingly, three types of converbs ate distinguished: same-sulject converbs 
(where the converb subject and the subject of the superordinate verb are always 
coreferential), different-subject converbs (where the converb subject and the subject 
of the superordinate verb are never coreferential, cf. [29 b]), and varying-subject 
converbs (these occur both in same-subject [as in example (12)} and in different- 
subject constructions [cf. example (24)]). Compare: 


(24) Estonian 
Talve movdu-des ndgin teda uuest. 
winter:GEN pass-CONV I:saw him again 
‘After the winter I saw him again’ 


With same-subject converbs the subject cannot be overtly expressed in most 
cases, so it is only expressed with the superordinate verb. This is the situation, 
for example, in modern Russian, whete converbs do not have a valence position 
for the subject. More rarely we find languages where the subject can be ex- 
pressed with the converb, but can also be omitted when identical with an actant 
of the superordinate verb, for example: 


(25) Abkhaz (Ckadua 1970: 130) 
K'asa izaar azak® rej ick 'a-na, 
Xusa brought-to.him corn having.ground accurately 
it’? triton. 


to:its:owners returned 
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‘Having ground the corn brought to him cleanly, Xusa returned it 
to its owners, 


On the other hand, we also find an optional or obligatory doubling of the 
subject by a reflexive pronoun that is used, in Ceremisina’s terminology (Cere- 
misina 1979: 64), in the role of a double subject, as in example (26). (The 
postposition anke, like other postpositions that function as converb markers, 
always immediately follows the verb stem that functions as a verbal noun.) 


(26) Nivkh 
P% vi-na anke ni ta ke ov-d' wtwi-yat-na-d'. 
self go.away-FUT before I this net repair finish-PE-FIN 
‘Before I go away, I will finish repairing this net.’ 


Depending on whether the subject of the converb can be expressed as an actant 
dependent on it, different-subject constructions are subdivided into explicit con- 
structions (cf. example [24]) and implicit constructions (cf. example [27]). In the 
latter case, certain semantic arguments of both actions ate often linked by refer- 
ential or possessive relations or pragmatically. One participant in the situation 
can give the “coordinates” by which the other participant is easily recognized. 

The same is also true for the different-subject use of those converbs which 
are as a rule same-subject (cf. Ceremisina 1980 a: 15-16; Skribnik 1986 a: 163); 
compare: 


(27) Russian 
(*Ja) vowvratas' iz cerkvi, posetil menja doktor Stender. 
I return:prv.conv from church visited me doctor Stender 
‘Returning from church, doctor Stender visited me’ 


(The example is from Yokoyama 1983: 379-380; cf. als Kovtunova 1964: 399; 
Brodskaja 1980: 41-42; Gorelova 1980 b: 86; Efremov 1980: 65). Prescriptive 
grammar would require the interpretation that the doctor returned from church, 
whereas the intended interpretation is that the speaker returned. 


12. Six main ways of expressing the different-subject 
property in the verb structure 


Below we will consider only those converbs that correlate to some extent seman- 
tically or — most often — morphologically. Firstly, three types are distinguished, 
and within each of these, two symmetric subtypes are differentiated. Several of 
these types can be combined with each other (cf. section 12.4). The greater 
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markedness of some converb can be due to two factors: (1) the formally derived 
nature of the converb marker; (2) the existence of agreement markers on the 
converb. 


12.1. The different-subject converb is formally more marked than 
the same-subject converb 


12.1.1. The different-subject converb is derived from the same-subject converb 

This case is represented by Nivkh in the case of the same-subject converbs in 
-ror/-tot and the different-subject converbs in -gy-ror/-gu-tot which include an 
additional causative suffix -gu/-hu (cf. example [32]; see also Oswalt 1977: 46— 
54). 


12.1.2. The different-subject converb agrees with the subject, the same-subject converb does 
not agree 

There is no “pure” example, but to a certain extent the Evenki and Buryat 
varying-subject converbs are relevant: in the different-subject use they can have 
agreement forms (six in Evenki, three in the singular and three in the plural, 
and five in Buryat, where the third person does not differ in number), but in 
the same-subject use they have only one form (in Buryat) or two forms (in 
Evenki: singular and plural); cf. examples (37) to (40). 


12.2. The same-subject converb is formally more marked than 
the different-subject converb 


12.2.1. The same-subject converb 1s derived from the different-subject converb 

This case is represented by the Eskimo converbs. In Eskimo, intransitive con- 
verbs agtee with the subject, and transitive converbs agree with the subject and/ 
or the direct object (cf. tag?-sja-m-kyn “when I [-#-| brought you [-yx]’, where -sa 
is the anteriority suffix; tagi-sya-m-si “when I brought you-all’, etc.). And when the 
converb agrees with a subject in the first or second person, then it can be used 
both in a same-subject sense and in a different-subject sense with the superordi- 
nate verb in the first, second, and third person: the endings of the converb and 
the superordinate verb clearly indicate one or the other use. But if the subject 
of the converb is expressed by a noun (or a third person pronoun), then the 
agreement suffixes of the converb must obligatorily indicate different- or same- 
subject status. Intransitive converbs use different suffixes here (cf. example [31]). 
In transitive converbs, an element -ni- or -mini- appears between the converb 
suffix and the person marker. This element goes back to a possessive-reflexive 
suffix with the meaning ‘self’s’ which always refers to a third person possessor 
(cf. pana-ka ‘my spear [absolutive]’, but pana-ni ‘self’s spear [absolutive]’; pana-ma 
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‘of my spear [genitive]’, but pana-mi ‘of self’s spear [genitive]’; pana-m-ni ‘on 
my spear’ [-#7 indicates locative], but pana-mi-ni ‘on self’s spear [locative], etc.). 
For example: 


(28) Eskimo (Menovs¢ikov—Vaxtin 1983: 151) 
a. Tagis-ja-O-na, aquim-uma-Na. 
bring-CONV.ANT-3SG.ERG-1SG.ABS_sit.down-PasT-1sG.ABs 
‘He having brought me, I sat down’ 
b. — Tagis-ja-mini-ya, aquim-uma-q. 
bring-CONV.ANT-SS.3SG.ERG-1SG.ABS_ sit.down-PAST-3sG.ABS 
‘(He) having brought me, he sat down, 


12.2.2. The same-subject converb agrees with the subject, the different-subject converb does 
not agree 

This case can be illustrated by the Lithuanian noninflecting converbs which are 

always different-subject, whereas the so-called semi-participles in -dam- (cf. ex- 

ample [15 a]) and the adverbial participles (cf. example [29 a]) are same-subject, 

for example: 


(29) Lithuanian (Musteikis 1972: 226-229) 

a.  [obligatorily same-subject] 
Ruta i56j-us-i is ss misko, pamaté fi. 
Ruta go.out-prcp-F from forest saw him 
‘Ruta, having gone out of the forest, saw him.’ 

b. — [obligatorily different-subject| 
Rutai 1S6j-us as misko, patekéo saulé. 
Ruta:DaT go.out-conv from forest rose sun 
‘When Ruta went out of the forest, the sun rose.’ 


This construction allows also a different treatment in terms of markedness: (1) 
the different-subject status of the converb is marked by the subject in the dative 
case (normally it is in the nominative); (2) in a language with regular grammatical 
agreement, it is not the presence of agreement that is marked (as usual), but 
its absence. 

Similar constructions with an independent dative (but with a declined partici- 
ple) existed in Old Church Slavonic, as well as in Old Russian (Peregonceva- 
Grave 1955). 
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12.3 The different-subject and the same-subject converbs 
are morphologically unrelated (“suppletive” relation) 


12.3.1. The same-subject and different-sulject markers of the converb alternate 
An example from Hopi: 


(30) Hopi (Kalectaca 1978: 149-150) 
a. Nw’ paki-t pu qatuvtu. 
I come-ss.conv then sit.down 
‘I came and sat down,’ 
b. Nw’ paki-g pu’ pam qatuvtu. 
I come-Ds.conv then she sit.down 
‘I came and she sat down.’ 


There are also more complex alternations, as, for instance, in Fore (New Guinea) 
where the different-subject marker cumulatively expresses also the subject (per- 
son and number) and the tense of the converb, and is followed by a marker of 
person and number of the finite verb (1) (Scott 1978: 120-136). 


12.3.1.1. Combination of the marking types 

In this case, (a) same-subject and different-subject markers alternate, and (b) the 
different-subject marker is accompanied by subject agreement markers and/or 
a postposition, etc. This type combines cases 12.3.1 and 12.1.2. This is appa- 
rently the type of the Evenki meaning pair consisting of the same-subject con- 
verb in -mi and the different-subject converb in -rak (cf. Gorelova 1980 c: 102- 
103). A similar relationship in Yakut temporal constructions has been specifically 
investigated by Nikolaj N. Efremov, who notes the following correlation. In the 
same-subject case immediate precedence is expressed by the converb form in 
-aat, in the different-subject case it is expressed by a form consisting of the 
participle in -ar plus possessive person marker plus accusative marker plus post- 
position &y#a. Most simple converbs are used only in same-subject constructions 
(Efremov 1980: 64, 70). 


12.3.2. The same-subject and different-subject endings of the converb alternate 
This case is realized in several Eskimo converbs with a third person subject, 
for example: 


(31) Eskimo (Menovscikov—Vaxtin 1983: 143) 
a.  Mylug-lu-ni, aquin-uma-q. 
smoke-CONv-3sG.ss_sit.down-PasT-3sG 
‘Having started to smoke, he sat down’ 
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b. = Mylug-lu-ku, aquin-uma-q. 
smoke-CONV-3sG.Ds_sit.down-PasT-3sG 
‘Having started to smoke, he sat down.’ 


(Compare [31 b] with example [50}.) 


13. Four types of languages according to the agreement 
of the converb and the agreement of the finite verb 


These are the four types: (1) both the converb and the finite verb agree with 
their subject (Eskimo, cf. example [28]); (2) neither the converb nor the finite 
verb agree with their converb (Japanese); (3) the finite verb, but not the converb 
agrees with the subject (Chukchi, Russian); (4) the converb, but not the finite 
verb agrees with the subject. There are no “pure” examples for this last case, 
but it can be illustrated by several examples of Nivkh converbs (where there is 
no agreement marker attached to a converb marker, but the converb marker 
itself changes, cf. examples [22a] and [32b]), and also by a group of Mongolian 
converbs. In (32a) the suffix -ror marks a subject of second or third person 
singular, while the suffix -fo¢ in (2b) marks the other four forms (the plural 
suffix -y# is optional). 


(32) Nivkh 
a. if mujna-ror pir-d'. 
he be.sick-coNV come-FIN 
‘He, having gotten over the illness, came.’ 
b. ty. mujna-tot p'ra-d'(-yu). 
they be.sick-coNv come-FIN(-PL) 
‘They, having gotten over the illness, came.’ 


13.1. Agreement not with the “own” subject 


In the different-subject use of the Nivkh converb in -ror/-tof, the causative suffix 
-gu-/-ku- is added to it. Although the causative meaning is not present, the 
converb agrees not with its own subject, but with the subject of the sentence, 
i.e., as in real causative constructions (cf. imp vi-d'-(yu) ‘They went away’ —> afk 
imn(-ax) vi-gu-d' “Father sent them’). The subject of the converb can optionally 
be marked with the accusative-causative case in -ax, which is used only with 
verbs in -g#-/-Ru-, as in: 
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(32) Nivkh 
c.  — imy(-ax) mujna-gu-ror atak — p'ra-d'. 
they — sick-caus-conv father come-FIN 


‘After they had finished being sick, father came.’ 
dit. ‘Having let them get over the illness, ...’) 


If (32) can be seen as formally same-subject and semantically different-subject, 
then (27) can be regarded as, conversely, formally different-subject and semanti- 
cally same-subject (both in the converbal construction and in the main clause 
the first person is the main character). 


14. Four types of languages according to agreement 
of the converb with the subject 


The four types are the following: (1) all or almost all converbs of the language 
agree with its subject: Eskimo (cf, among others, examples [28] and [31]), Yakut 
(Korkina 1985: 187); (2) no converb of the language agrees with its subject 
(Chukchi, Russian); (3) some converbs agree, but other converbs do not agree 
with the subject (Nivkh); (4) one and the same converb in the language can or 
must agree with the subject under one set of conditions, but under another set 
of conditions it cannot agree at all or only in number. 

For the last case there is no “pure” example among the languages considered 
here. It can only be illustrated by one of the three groups of Evenki converbs. 
The first group includes five same-subject converbs (-na, -ksa, -mi, -mnak, -mnen), 
which optionally agree with the subject only in number by means of the ending 
-/ (ased also to form the plural of nouns and participles). The second group 
consists of two different-subject converbs (-rak and -nma), which always agree 
with their subject (cf. Konstantinova 1953: 108-110). And, finally, the last group, 
comprtising eight varying-subject converbs (-Cala, -dala, -nasi, -da, -knan, -ktawa, 
-wuna, -deli), agrees in person and number with the subject in the different- 
subject use, but only in number in the same-subject use (suffixes -#7 for singular 
and -wer for plural; cf. examples [39] and [40}). 


15. Seven main types of agreement of the converb 
with the subject 


We distinguish the following seven types: specific, zero, adjectival, verbal, posses- 
sive, possessive-verbal and mixed. The following three main cases of agreement 
exist: (1) agreement of the predicate (especially the nominal predicate) with the 
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subject in an independent clause (see below — the verbal type of agreement); (2) 
agreement of the attribute expressed by an adjective or a participle with its 
head, as, for instance, in several Indo-European languages (the adjectival type of 
agreement); (3) agreement of the noun with its possessor (the possessive type of 
agreement). The converb can agree with the subject (and more rarely with the 
object or other arguments) in one of these three ways (coinciding with them 
completely or approaching them more or less), or, rarely, in a specific way (the 
specific type of agreement). Often there is no agreement at all (zero agreement). 
The possessive agreement can be expressed in the same way as the verbal 
agreement (possessive-verbal agreement). Different converbs in one and the same 
language can have different types of agreement. One and the same converb can 
have different types of agreement depending on the same-subject or different- 
subject use (cf. section 14). In the mixed type of agreement one and the same 
converb can have different types of agreement: some forms agree according to 
the verbal type, others according to the possessive type, and yet others according 
to the specific type. 

Table 2 illustrates the existence of different types of converb agreement in 
several languages. 


Table 2. Types of converb agreement in several languages 


Type of Language 
agreement Nivkh Russian —_Lith- Czech Mongo- Yakut Evenki Eskimo 
uanian lian 


specific + - 
zero + + + - + - +) = 
adjectival - - + 

verbal - Aa 
possessive - - 
possessive-verbal  — - = - ma = + o4 


el 
1d 
+ 1 
Lo+ 
Io] 
ae 


mixed - ms - - - - - + 


With verbal and possessive-verbal agreement, the form of the converb is, of 
course, not different from the form of the finite verb; in the other four cases it 
differs from the form of the finite verb. 


15.1. The specific type of convetb agreement 


So far this type can only be illustrated with some Nivkh converbs (cf. examples 
[32a]). This is probably the rarest type of converb agreement. 
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Furthermore there are cases where the specific type of agreement affects only 
part of the forms of one and the same converb. This is the situation, for in- 
stance, in Eskimo (cf. section 15.7; Menovs¢ikov 1967: 175). 


15.2. The zero type of converb agreement 


This agreement type is apparently most widespread. In several languages, for 
instance in Russian, it goes back to the adjectival type of agreement (see, e.g,, 
Stecenko 1977: 44-45). If there are two or more types of converb agreement in 
a language, then one of them is most likely zero. See, however, section 15.7. 


15.3. The adjectival type of converb agreement 


This type can be illustrated by Czech converbs and by Lithuanian same-subject 
converbs, in particular the so called semi-participles. For example: 


(33) Czech (Havranek—Jedli¢ka 1951: 130-131) 
‘carrying’: esa masculine singular 
nesouc feminine singular 
nesouce plural (masculine or feminine) 
(34) Lithuanian (Musteikis 1972: 225) 
‘working’: dirb-dam-as masculine singular 


dirb-dam-a feminine singular 
dirb-dam-i masculine plural 
dirb-dam-os feminine plural 


This type always seems to go back to participles. 


15.3.1. Agreement in number according to the type of participles and nouns 
This type, which is not yet very clear, can be illustrated by Evenki same-subject 
converbs which agree only in number (some of them optionally), as in: 


(35) Evenki (Xonstantinova 1964: 207) 

eme-kse  “(I, you, s/he) having arrived’ 

b. — eme-kse-l ‘(we, you-all, they) having arrived’ 
[cf. eme- ‘arrive’ — eme-ce (one) having arrived (participle)’ 
eme- ‘arrive’ —> eme-ce-l ‘(ones) having arrived’ 
gule ‘house’ — gule-/ ‘houses) 


p 


15.4. The verbal type of converb agreement 


This type is represented by those Yakut converbs whose conjugation coincides 
with the conjugation which apparently goes back to the agreement of the nomi- 
nal predicate with the subject (the converb agreement does not coincide with 
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the second, possessive type of verbal agreement, not counting the fact that two 
of the six forms of the finite verb, the first and second plural forms, are identical 
in the verbal and possessive conjugation). The following example shows person 
forms of the -bakka-convetb of the verb bar- ‘go’. 


(36) Yakut (Korkina 1985: 16) 
a. Min bar-bakka-byn ... 
I go-conv-1sG 
“Z) not going away ...’ 
b. Min bara-byn. 
‘Tam going away. 
c. Bihigi bar-bakka-byt ... 
we g0-CONV-1PL 
‘(we) not going away ...’ 
d. = Bihigi bara-byt. 
‘We are going away. 
Compare the nominal predicate: 
(36) ¢« Min kihi-bin. 
I person-1sc 
‘Tam a human being’ 


An example of the possessive-type conjugation is: 


(36) £ Min bar-bat-ym. 
‘I went away.’ 
[cf. mas ‘tree’ — mah-ym ‘my tree’) 


This type of converb apparently goes back to participles most of the time. 


15.5. The possessive type of converb agreement 
There are two subtypes here. 


15.5.1. Agreement according to the type of the personal (7. e., nonreflexive) possessive 
markers (with the meanings ‘my’, ‘your’, ‘his/her’, etc.) 

This is the situation, for instance, in a group of Mongolian and Buryat varying- 

subject converbs (the Mongolian finite verb does not agree with the subject, the 

Buryat finite verb does). For example: 


(37) Buryat (Skribnik 1986 a: 166-167) 
a. lise wife gij-hoor —baj-tar-ni draga-mnaj — xelty-Soo. 
here there run-conv be-conv-1sc dredget-1PL ?-pastT 
‘While I was running back and forth, our dredger took a list.’ 
[cf. ger-ni ‘my yourta’] 
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b. 


Teren-e — ger-tee oro-20, xojor-gurban ajaga saj 
that-DaT house-DaAT enter-cONV two-three cup tea 
gudamsg-ad  gara-xalaar-ni gazaani — nege xtin morinhoo 


drink-cONV go.out-cONV-3sG courtyard one man horse-aBL 
buu-a baj-ba. 

get.off-conv be-pasT 

‘Having entered the house, having drunk two or three cups of tea, 
he just went out when someone got off the horse in the courtyard’ 


This type of converb apparently goes back to gerunds or to participle-gerunds 
in most cases, where the subject was expressed as an attribute, i.e., by a posses- 


sive marker. 


15.5.2. Agreement according to the type of reflexive possessive markers 


(with the meaning ‘self’s’, 


This type is represented, for example, by the same-subject use of varying-subject 
converbs in Buryat and Evenki. Buryat has one marker -aa for both numbers, 
while Evenki has the marker -27 for the singular and the marker -wer for the 


plural. 
(38) 


(39) 


Buryat (Skribnik 1986 a: 166) 

Bitedmaa teren-iye tani-xalaar-aa bajarla-sa-ba. 
Biitedma that-acc recognize-conv-poss become.happy-?-PasT 
‘Biitedma, having recognized him, was happy.’ 

[cf. ger-ee ‘self’s yourta’] 


Evenki 

Bira-hi —_nene-de-nesi-m1, bi dzaw-wa  tte-te-w. 
tiver-PROL gO-IMPF-CONV-POSS.sSG I boat-acc see-pasT-1sG 
‘When I was going along the river, I saw a boat’ 

(cf. gule-wi ‘self’s house’] 

Bira-li nene-dXe-nesi-wer, bu dzaw-wa — ite-ce-wun. 
tiver-PROL 20-IMPF-CONV-POSS.PL we boat-acc see-pasT-1PL 
‘When we were going along the river, we saw a boat’ 

[cf. gule-wer ‘selves’ house’] 

Nunar-tyn bira-lit pene-de-nesi-tyn, nunan dzaw-wa 
they fiver-PROL gO-IMPF-CONV-3PL he — boat-acc 
ite-Ce-N. 

S€€-PAST-3SG 

‘When they were going along the river, he saw a boat.’ 
[-4y# is the third person plural suffix] 


Examples (39 a) and (39 b) show a same-subject use of the converb, and (39 c) 
shows a different-subject use. 
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15.6. The possessive-verbal type of converb agreement 


This can be illustrated by Evenki different-subject converbs, and by varying- 
subject converbs in different-subject uses. In Evenki there are two types of 
agreement of the finite verb, and the converb agreement is identical to only one 
of them. 


(40) Evenki (cf. Konstantinova 1964: 170-180, 213-227) 
baka-taa-w T found’ baka-talaa-w ‘after I found’ 
baka-taa-s ‘you found’ baka-talaa-s ‘after you found’, etc. 


[-caa: past tense suffix; -¢a/aa: anterior converb suffix] 

Compate, in nouns: 

asu-w “my house’ 

dzu-s ‘your house’, etc. 

Another type of agreement in finite verbs, which is not used in 
converbs is: 

baka-m ‘I found’ 


baka-nni ‘you found’, etc. 


This type of converb apparently goes back mostly to gerunds or to participle- 
gerunds. 


15.7. The mixed type of converb agreement 


This curious type of agreement can be illustrated with examples of Eskimo 
converbs. They have more agreement forms than finite verbs in the indicative. 
Thus, intransitive finite verbs have nine personal forms (first, second and third 
person singular, dual, and plural), whereas the converb has twelve forms: it has 
three additional forms with a reflexive third person subject in the three numbers 
(cf. sections 12.2.1 and 12.3.2). Transitive finite verbs and converbs have 42 and 
60 agreement forms, respectively (the converb has eighteen additional forms 
with a reflexive third person subject) (cf. Menovscikov 1967: 84, 88, 141, 149, 
150, 151, 175, 176). Since some personal forms of the finite verb often corre- 
spond to two to four unambiguous personal forms (thus, in examples (41) and 
(42) the ending -na of the first person singular of the finite verb has four corre- 
sponding endings in four converbs: -ya, -ma, -mni, and -ka; it is significant that 
in converbs in -/ and in -ja, there is not a single [completely] coinciding form 
among the twelve intransitive personal forms; cf. Menovs¢cikov 1967: 141, 149), 
the number of personal forms in the intransitive and transitive conjugation of 
converbs amounts to no less than 35 and 75, respectively. For example: 
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(41) Eskimo (Menovscikov—Vaxtin 1983: 141-158) 

a.  nykyv-ag-u-na 
tiSe-CONT-CONJUG-15SG 
‘T am rising’ 

b. nykyv-lu-a ... 
tise-CONV-1sG 
‘Q having risen’ 
[converb of accompanying action: here the endings of the converb 
and the finite verb are identical] 


but: 


(42) Eskimo 

a. nykyv-umag-ma 
rise-CONV-1sG 
‘when I was rising’ 
[simultaneous converb] 

b. —-nyRyv-ny-mni 
tise-CONV-1sG 
‘when I rise’ 

c.  nykyv-Ragut-ka 
tise-CONV-1sG 
‘as soon as I rose’ 
[converb of immediate anteriority] 


The agreement markers in converbs can be identical with (and go back tor): 

1. only the finite verb markers in the indicative (cf. wnit-aq-a-xpy-kun [leave- 
CONT-CONJUG-2sG-1DL] ‘you are leaving the two of us’ — ‘/agis-ja-fsi-kun 
[bring-conv-2pL-1DL] ‘when you-all brought the two of us’; Menovscikov 
1967: 88, 150); 

2. only the finite verb markers in the nonindicative, e.g., in the imperative (cf. 
aglati-gu ‘lead him’ — tagit-aqna-w-gu [bring-cONv-2sG-3se] ‘when you were 
leading him’); 

3. completely identical only with the marker of personal possession in some 
case (cf. example [42a] and pana-ma ‘of my spear’ [genitive]); 

4. only with the marker of reflexive possession in some case (cf. example 
[28 b] and pana-mi-ni ‘on self’s spear’ [locative]); 

5. the finite verb markers and the “ending” of the personal pronoun (cf. exam- 
ple [28a] and xwa-na ‘T’); 

6. the markers of finite verbs and personal possession (cf. pana-nka ‘my speats’, 
aglataga-nka ‘] lead them’, ag/at-gaguty-nka ‘as soon as I lead them’); 
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7. only the truncated form of the personal pronoun and the markers of per- 
sonal possession (cf. /pyk ‘you’, anjax-pyk ‘of your canoe’ [genitive], sag 
max-pyk. [you] coming’); 

8. the finite verb marker in the imperative, the truncated form of the personal 
pronoun, and the marker of personal possession (cf. -Ayk- ‘the two of 
them’, aglatt-kyk ‘lead the two of them’, pana-kyk ‘his two spears’); 

9. the personal pronoun, the marker of personal possession, and the finite 
verb marker in the indicative (pys? ‘you-all’, ayax-pysi ‘of you-all’s canoe’, 
unitaqax-pysi-kut [leave-you.all-we] ‘you-all are leaving us’, fage-nyx-pyst ‘after 
you-all come’); 

10. they can be specific (cf. the highlighted elements in the following forms: 
tagi-nyg-mygni ‘after the two of them come’, aglaty-gna-mini-xty-kuy ‘although they 
led the two of us’, payity-gna-tni ‘although they met hin?—Menovscikov 1967: 
88, 112, 153, 155, 156, 159, 160, 168, 171, 175, 176, 182). 


16. Four main types of expressing the converb subject 
in different-subject constructions 


These are the main types of expressing the converb subject: (1) the converb 
subject has the same form as the subject of the superordinate verb, i.e., we are 
dealing with a canonical subject (cf. examples [3], [39 c], etc.); (2) the converb 
subject is expressed in an oblique case—the dative (cf. example [29 b]), the geni- 
tive (cf. examples [24] and [37 b]), and others (cf. example [32 c]); (3) the converb 
subject is expressed in the possessive form; (4) the converb subject cannot be 
expressed at all (cf. example [27]). 

There can be structural restrictions on the expression of the subject. Thus, 
for example, in Estonian (where it is mainly intransitives that occur as converbs, 
Uuspdld 1967: 12) transitive verbs in converb position cannot be used with an 
explicit subject when the direct object is expressed (Uuspdld 1967: 12). 

Different converbs of one and the same language can express the subject 
differently, and one and the same converb can express the subject in two dif- 
ferent ways (cf. example [32 c]). Thus, for instance, the Buryat converb in -basje 
can have its subject both in the indefinite case and in the genitive case. More- 
over, if the ending of the Buryat “adverbial” converb already indicates a subject 
of the first or second person, naming the subject becomes redundant and it is 
usually not expressed. But if the subject is lexically expressed, then its grammati- 
cal expression by means of agreement markers in several converbs becomes 
redundant. The simultaneous use of both expression types usually serves to 
emphasize the subject (cf. Skribnik 1986 b: 90; 1986 a: 165). 
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17. Four main temporal types of converbs, by dependence 
on a finite verb in a certain temporal form 


Most often converbs have only the relative-temporal meanings of simultaneity, 
precedence, etc., i.e., they denote the event time relative to the absolute time as 
expressed by the finite verb. But there are also converbs whose form is linked 
to a finite verb in a certain temporal form. Thus, it appears that such converbs 
have not only relative, but also absolute temporal meaning. This parameter al- 
lows us to distinguish four types of converbs, each of which has two subtypes 
— a nonderived one and a derived one — depending on whether the absolute- 
temporal converb has a corresponding temporally neutral converb (or a converb 
with non-future tense meaning) with a morphologically similar (in particular 
basic) converb marker. 

Depending on the way in which the converb is linked to the finite verb in a 
certain temporal form, two groups of converbs are distinguished: (1) the con- 
verb expresses absolute temporal meaning (converbs of group A); and (2) the 
converb does not express absolute time, but the linking to a certain temporal 
form of the finite verb is connected with the meaning of habituality, condition, 
etc. (converbs of group B). 


17.1. Temporally neutral converbs 


As has been noted above, this type is predominant in the languages considered 
here. These converbs can be dependent on a finite verb in any temporal form. 


17.1.1. Nonderived converbs 
An example is: 


(43) Russian 
Pridja, on leg/ loxitya/ Hager. 
come:PFV.CONV he lay.down lies.down will:liedown 
‘Having come, he lay down/is lying down/will lie down’ 


There are apparently only aspectual restrictions here, as shown in example (44). 
Sentence (44a) is impossible because the imperfective converb is interpreted 
iteratively, whereas the finite verb denotes a single action. In (44b), by contrast, 
both verb forms denote iterative actions. 


(44) Russian 
a.  *Prixodja, on leg. 
come:IMPF.CONV he lay.down 
‘Coming [imperfective], he lay down [perfective]. 
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b. Prixodja, on loxilsja. 
come:IMPF.CONV he lay.down 
‘Coming [imperfective], he lay down (repeatedly) [imperfective]. 


Only few Russian converbs have temporal restrictions. Thus, the converb gnav 
‘having known’ seems to demand a finite verb in the past tense. 


17.1.2. Derived converbs 
No examples. 


17.2. Presential converbs 
This type of converbs is only combined with finite verbs in the present tense. 


17.2.1. Nonderived converbs 

This type can be illustrated by Eskimo converbs of precedence in -ng-/ny(g)-. 
They are linked to a finite verb in the present tense and denote “habituality or 
indefinite duration of the event” (Menovstikov 1967: 152). Here the converb 
belongs to group B: the “habituality or indefinite duration” of the event in the 
subordinate part of the sentence normally presupposes the present tense (also 
in the habitual sense, of course) in the main part. For example: 


(45) Eskimo 


Qava-ny-xpyni —— qypXag-jag-aq-u-na ulimavig-mun. 
sleep-CcONV-2sG work-GO.TO-CONT-CONJUG-1sG workshop-DaAT 
‘After you fall asleep, I go into the workshop to work.’ 


17.2.2. Derived converbs 

No examples. 

17.3. Preterital converbs 

This type of converbs is only combined with finite verbs in the present tense. 


17.3.1. INonderived converbs 
This type can be illustrated by the Eskimo converb of precedence in -ja-/-gja- (a 
converb of group A), for example: 


(46) Eskimo (Menovstikov 1967: 147-149) 
Tagi-ja-vyk, quypxa-ma-na —_ ulimavig-mii. 


come-CcONv-2sG work-past-1sGc workshop-Loc 
‘When you came I was working in the workshop.’ 
[cf. examples (41 and (46)] 
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Here one can also mention the Eskimo counterfactual conditional converbs in 
-majaqu-/-kajaqu-, which combine only with finite verbs in a past tense or a 
subjunctive mood form (Menovs¢ikov—Vaxtin 1983: 155). These are converbs 


of group B. 

The Evenki converb in -vasi- is always used with a past finite verb, for in- 
stance: 
(47) Evenki (Konstantinova 1953: 111) 


Beje-l — ollomi-da-yasi-tyn = bu oro-r-wor 

man-PL fish-IMPF-CONV-3PL we deer-PL-POss.PL 
etejetie-ldi-wun. 

guard-sOC-NONFUT- 1PL 

‘While the men were fishing, we were guarding the reindeer.’ 


17.3.2. Derived converbs 

This type can be illustrated by Korean examples. The Korean converb in -myense 
denotes simultaneity and is temporally neutral (Ratkov 1958: 84-86), but the 
converb in -yes-su-myense, i.e., the converb with the suffix of the past tense, “is 
used exclusively in combination with past-tense verbs”, i.e., “it denotes absolute 
past tense” (Rackov 1958: 89). For example: 


(48) Korean (Rackov 1958: 89) 
Cwungkwuk-uy conthap-ul —_ mopangha-yessu-mayense 
China-GEN = pagoda-ACC_ copy-PAST-CONV 
piektol taysin-ey tor-ul Sayongha-yess-ki ttaymun-ey ... 
brick instead-DAT stone-Acc use-PAST-INF  therefore-DAT 
‘Copying (lit. ‘They copied and ...’) the Chinese pagodas, they used 


stone instead of brick, therefore ...’ 


In this respect the Korean facts appear to be particularly interesting, because 
most Korean converbs can be combined with tense suffixes (Rackov 1958: 44). 


17.4. Futurate converbs 


These converbs ate combined only with finite verbs in the future tense, and 
also with imperative and subjunctive verb forms. 


17.4.1. Nonderived converbs 

This type is illustrated in (49) and (50) by the Eskimo conditional-temporal 
converb in -qu-/-ku-, -ga-/-ka-, and the Nivkh conditional converb in -wa(j)/-aq(j). 
(Both are converbs of group B).) 
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(49) Eskimo (Menovs¢ikov—Vaxtin 1983: 154-155) 
a. Asgla-qu-ni, atixtug-nax-t-U-q. 


gO-CONV-3sG.ss_read-FUT-SUF-CONJUG-3sG 
‘If he goes, he will read’ 

b.  Agla-qa-n, alixtug-nax-t-u-Na. 
gO-CONV-3sG.Ds_read-FUT-SUF-CONJUG-1sG 
‘If he goes, J will read’ (cf. 31) 


(50) Nivkh (Panfilov 1965: 125-126) 
G  kar-wa ni E-ar-na-d '-ta. 
you hungry-conv I you-feed-FUT-FIN 
‘If you are hungry, I will feed you, 


The converb in -éo¢ in the East Sakhalin dialect of Nivkh is really used in an 
absolute past tense (and not nonfuture) — see example (51 a). 


17.4.2. Derived converbs 

The following example is from the East Sakhalin dialect of Nivkh. Here three 
converbs have the forms -r/-4, -ror/-tot, and -ra/-fa in the non-future tense (the 
forms in -r for the second and third person singular, the forms in -¢ for the first 
person singular and all plural persons, cf. example [32]), and the forms -r/-z, 
-ror/-non, and -ra/-na in the future tense (Krejnovié 1979: 318). For example: 


(51) Nivkh (Otaina 1978: 102) 
a. mi co xu-tot p‘vo-roy vi-d'. 
I fish catch-conv self’s-house-DAT go-FIN 
‘I, having caught fish, went home.’ 
b. ni to xu-non p'-vo-roy vi-f-d'. 
I fish catch-conv self’s-house-DAT gO-FUT-FIN 
‘I, having caught fish, will go home.’ 


Futurate converbs exist also in Czech. Here along with the so-called present 
tense converb (as in mesa ‘carrying’) and the past tense converb (as in prines 
‘having brought’), which roughly correspond to the Russian converbs esa (pre- 
sent tense converb from imperfective verbs) and priness? (past tense converb of 
perfective verbs), i.e., they are temporally neutral, there are also so-called future 
tense converbs as in prinesa, which morphologically correspond to Russian con- 
verbs like prinesyja (present tense converb from perfective verbs). The Czech 
futurate converbs denote events that precede a future event, they are linked to 
a finite verb in the future, imperative, or conditional. At present these converbs 
sound archaic and are practically not used, having been replaced by past tense 
converbs (cf. Oktabec 1953: 261), for example: 
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(52) Czech (Travniéek 1951: 1423-1424; Havranek—Jedliéka 1951: 129) 
Prida domu hned to vyhledam. 


come:conv home at.once it look:1sc 
‘Coming home, I will immediately look for it’ 


18. Narrative and contextual converbs and quasi-converbs 
in the languages of Eurasia: 
A brief areal description of their use 


This section is mainly based on data from the book by Colin Masica (Mascia 
1976: 108-140), where it is maintained that in the languages investigated, going 
from east to west, the role of converbs in the grammatical system diminishes 
(the eastern zone is bigger and contains more languages). Furthermore, the 
intensity of use of the converbs also decreases (on average, converbs are at least 
as frequent in the eastern languages as in the western languages; cf. Table 3, 
where the Estonian data have been added by the present author). The intensity 
of use of converbs is also liable to change in different periods in one and the 
same language, as can be seen in the data from Ancient and Modern Greek (cf. 
Table 3). 


Table 3. Number of converbs in different languages (in the first nine chapters of the Gospel accord- 


ing to Mark) 
0- 50 German 0 
Estonian 2 
Modern Greek 5 
Rumanian 36 
50-100 English 58 
French 99 
100-200 Russian 133 
Ttalian 150 
Spanish 162 
Turkish 181 
200-300 Persian 205 
Hindi 217 
Ancient Greek 226 
Bengali 250 
>300 Malayalam 446 


Telugu 459 
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The main temporal features of converbs also change considerably along the east- 
west axis. As the frequency of use decreases in the western direction (though not 
in every single language), the predominence of the simultaneous converb (pre- 
sent participle, in Masica’s terms) over the anterior converb (past participle) 
increases, cf. Table 4. 


Table 4. Correlation between simultaneous and anterior converbs in different languages 


Language Simultaneous converb Anterior converb 
German 0 0 
Estonian 2 0 
Modern Greek 5 0 
Rumanian 36 0 
English 58 0 
French 57 42 
Italian 87 63 
Spanish 152 10 
Russian 35 98 
Ancient Greek 84 142 
Turkish 28 153 
Persian 3 202 
Hindi 31 186 
Telugu 30 429 
Bengali 4 246 
Malayalam 0 446 


One of the main reasons for this divergence in the use of simultaneous and 
anterior converbs is probably the fact that in the eastern languages the narrative 
converbs predominate, i.e., converbs that naturally function with anterior mean- 
ing, while in the western languages there are only contextual converbs. In these 
languages the simultaneous converbs fulfill several functions that are typical for 
anterior converbs. Simultaneous converbs can be used instead of anterior con- 
verbs in the following cases: 

1. when the simultaneous converb expresses an action that immediately pre- 
cedes the action denoted by the finite form. This has been noted, for instance, 
for English (Gordon—Krylova 1974: 148) and Estonian (Uuspéld 1967: 10). 
For example: 


(53) a. Estonian 
Korter-isse  tul-les ma bilita-s-in raadio SUSSE. 
flat-ILL.sG come-coNv I _ switch-pasT-1sG radio:acc in 
‘Entering the room I switched on the radio.’ 
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b. English 
Entering the room I switched on the radio. 


2. when the anterior convetb denotes not the event itself, but the result of the 
event that persists at the time of the finite verb’s event. Thus, for instance, in 
the following sentence, the Ancient Greek original shows an anterior converb 
(participium aoristt). 


(54) Ancient Greek (Mark 1: 7) 
... ho ouk et-mi —- hikands Rup-sa-s “i-sai ton 
whose not be-1lsG worthy stoop-aor-pTcr unloose-INF the 
himant-a tin hypodémat-in autoi. 
latchet-acc the shoe-GEN:PL his 
‘,.. the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to stoop down and 
unloose.’ (lit. ‘... having stooped down, unloose.’) 


The Russian translation is similar to the original (it contains the converb naklon- 
iwiis', formed from a perfective aspect verb), whereas in the translations of 
the Gospel into Estonian and Latin simultaneous converbs are used: Estonian 
kummarda-des ‘stooping down’ (the past participle *kummarda-nud ‘having stooped 
down’ is impossible here); Latin procumbens (participinm praesentis activ). 

It should be added that there is a change of dominant basic word order from 
SVO to SOV from west to east. Verb-final languages are characterized by medial 
nonfinite forms. These languages show a greater tendency for narrative func- 
tions to be fulfilled by nonfinite forms (in particular, converbs) than languages 
with a different word order. 


19. Some typological generalizations 


19.1.The correlation between combined and noncombined types 
of converbs and the character of their temporal meaning 


Contextual converbs with the fundamental meaning of simultaneity appear to 
show a greater tendency toward formal detachment from other verb forms than 
converbs with the fundamental meaning of precedence. In other words, the 
meaning of simultaneity is more often expressed by noncombined converbs than 
the meaning of precedence. In the latter case, combination with the function of 
past participle is widespread. This is the situation, for instance, in Estonian (cf. 
examples [12] and [13]). A more or less similar picture can be found in Lithua- 
nian (the so-called semi-participles in -daw- and the adverbial participles, see 
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section 9.3; cf. Ambrazas 1985: 298, 312-313), French (gérondif and participe passé, 
cf. Gak 1986: 262-265), Chechen (converb in -s and past participles in -na, cf. 
DeSeriev 1967: 204), cf. Ceremisina 1986 b: 38-39. 


19.2. The implicative correlation of the fundamental temporal meaning 
of converbs 


If a language has a converb with the fundamental meaning of succession, then 
it has also a converb with the fundamental meaning of precedence. The exis- 
tence of the latter usually also presupposes the existence of a converb with the 
fundamental meaning of simultaneity. 


19.3. Narrative and specialized converbs 


The parameters (A) “existence of narrative converbs” and (B) “productivity of 
specialized converbs” (the existence of no less than ten such forms) are indepen- 
dent. By these parameters languages are subdivided into four types: (1) A and 
B (Nivkh and Korean); (2) A but not B (Tamil and Hindi); 3) B but not A 
(Chukchi and Evenki); (4) neither A nor B (Russian and Estonian). 


Abbreviations 

ABL ablative case GEN genitive case 
ABS absolutive case ILL illative 

ACC accusative case INF infinitive 

AUX auxiliary verb INSTR instrumental case 
CAUS causative INTCONV _ internal converb 
CONC concessive LOC locative case 
CONJUG conjugation class suffix PART partitive 

CONT continuative PAST past tense 

CONV converb PF perfective 

DAT dative case PL plural 

Ds different subject POSS possessive 

DUR durative PRES present tense 
EMPH emphatic PROL prolative 

ERG ergative case PTCP participle 

F feminine SG singular 

FIN finiteness ss same subject 


FUT future tense SOC sociative 
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Notes 


* Translated from: Nedjalkov, Vladimir P. “Osnovnye tipy deepriéastij”, in: Viktor S. Xrakovskij 
(ed.), Tipologija i grammatika. Moscow: Nauka, Glavnaja tedakcija vostotnoj literatury, 36-59. The 
author is grateful to Sergej E. Jaxontov, Maria S. Polinsky, Elena K. Skribnik, Nikolaj B. Vaxtin, 
and Viktor S. Xrakovskij for critical remarks on the first variant of this article, and to Bernard 
Comrie, Martin Haspelmath, and Ekkehatd K6nig for help with the preparation of the English 
version. 

1. Gerund is used here in its Latin and English sense, not in its Romance sense (Romance “gerunds” 
are convetbs). 
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Verb serialization and converbs— 
differences and similarities 


Walter Bisang 


1. Introduction and summary 


The phenomena of verb serialization and converbs are both often discussed 
in linguistic literature. However, studies comparing these two phenomena and 
postulating a high degree of similarity between the two of them — as will be the 
purpose of the present article — are rather rare. 

The phenomenon of verb serialization has been observed in several language 
families like the Kwa languages of West Africa (cf. e. g., Stahlke 1970, Bamgbose 
1974, Lord 1973, Givén 1975, George 1976, Oyelaran 1982, Awoyale 1987, 
Déchaine 1990), many languages of East and Southeast Asia (cf. e.g., Matisoff 
1969 [on Lahu], Li-Thompson 1973 [on Chinese], Needleman 1973 [on Thai], 
Clark 1978 [mainly on Vietnamese], Owensby 1986 [on Hmong], Kuhn 1990 fon 
Vietnamese], Kdlver 1991 [on Thai], Bisang 1991, 1992 [on Chinese, Hmong, 
Vietnamese, Thai, Khmer]), Austronesian languages (cf. e.g., Pawley 1973: 142— 
147, Bisang 1986 [on Jabém], Crowley 1987 [on Paamese], Durie 1988), Dravi- 
dian languages (cf. Steever 1989), and several Creole languages (cf. e. g., Jansen— 
Koopman—Muysken 1978, Byrne 1987, Sebba 1987). Discussions of verb serial- 
ization in general can be found in Foley—Van Valin 1984, Schiller 1990, and in 
a stimulating collection of articles edited by Joseph and Zwicky 1990. 

The phenomenon of converbs — a term which has the advantage of being 
neutral — has also been treated under such different labels as “absolute construc- 
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tions”, “conjunctive participles”, “free adjuncts”, “gerunds”’, “adverbial partici- 
ples”, “sentence equivalents”, or “embedded predications functioning as satel- 
lites” (cf. KGnig—van der Auwera 1990: 337; also cf. Masica 1976: 108-140). 
Since there is a bibliography on the relevant literature on converbs written by 
Haspelmath at the end of this volume, I shall not make any further bibliographi- 
cal references to this subject in the present introduction. 

The main line of argumentation presented in this article starts from the con- 
cept of asymmetry: verbs in languages with verb serialization show a high degree 
of indeterminateness with regard to several categories to be presented in section 
3.1. This high degree of indeterminateness prevents serial languages (i.e., lan- 
guages with verb serialization) from developing a system of asymmetry between 
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complete [maximum] verbal forms and less complete verbal forms which are 
vital for converb languages (cf. subsection 5.3). Since the categories affected by 
indeterminateness in serial languages are expressed mainly morphologically in 
convetb languages, one may also claim that the differences between the two 
phenomena are mainly morphological. It would, however, be too simplistic to 
assign the so-called isolating languages to the serial languages, and the agglutina- 
tive and inflectional languages to the converb languages. As we shall see from 
Jabém (an Austronesian language spoken in Papua New Guinea), the existence 
of morphology does not exclude the existence of verb serialization — in this 
particular case, it is morphology itself and its realization within the shape of the 
verb which does not allow asymmetry to develop (cf. subsection 5.4). 

In the context of morphology, there is a third phenomenon apart from verb 
serialization and converbs which also invites similar treatment, i.e., root serial- 
ization (cf. section 6). This phenomenon shows the highest degree of morpho- 
logical compactness in the way it juxtaposes actions expressed by different 
verbs. 

The rest of this article will be devoted to a further discussion and corrobora- 
tion of what has been claimed above. For this purpose, I shall first give some 
typical examples of verb serialization (subsection 2.1) and of converbs (subsec- 
tion 2.2) in section 2, which also includes a definition of each of the two phe- 
nomena. Section 3-will describe verb serialization on the basis of examples from 
East and Southeast Asian languages (mainly Chinese and Khmer), from Yoruba, 
and from Jabém. These examples will be presented in subsection 3.2 within a 
framework developed from the theoretical background introduced in subsection 
3.1. The same framework will also be applied to converb constructions, which 
will be described in section 4. The languages presented in the context of con- 
verbs will be Tamil, Japanese, and Khalkha Mongolian. The fact that verb serial- 
ization and converbs can be described within the same framework provides a 
good standard of comparison and gives impressive evidence of the similarity of 
the two phenomena. Based upon the material from sections 2 to 4, I shall 
compare verb serialization and converbs within the framework of four conclu- 
sions in section 5. Moreover, I shall very briefly examine verb serialization as a 
marginal phenomenon in some rather well-known European languages like Eng- 
lish and Russian in subsection 5.2. Finally, the last section — i.e., section 6 — 
will be devoted to root serialization, which will again be presented in the same 
framework as that applied to verb serialization and converbs. 
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2. Some typical examples of verb serialization 
and converbs 


2.1. Verb serialization 


In this article, the discussion of converbs proceeds from the following definition 
of verb serialization (cf. Bisang 1991: 509, 1992: 9): 


Verb serialization is the unmarked juxtaposition of two or more verbs or verb 
phrases (with or without subject and/or object), each of which would also be able 
to form a sentence on its own. 


This definition yields the following basic surface structure of verb serialization 


I. (NP) V (NP) V (NP) V (NP) V... 


which is typically represented in examples (1) to (4) from Khmer, Vietnamese 
and Yoruba. 


(1) Khmer 
payy ko: kraok laag daa(r) = teuly:k tuk = mucay 
husband thus get.up goup go/walk lift/raise water one 
khiéah nuh y3:k t¥u sraoc ly: sachay nvu knoy pi:an 
bucket DEM take go pour on lover live/be.at in pitcher 
nub slap teu. 
DEM die go 
‘The husband got up, went away, raised the one bucket of [boiling] 
water and poured it over the lover [of his wife] in the pitcher [where 
he tried to hide] who died? 


Example (1) shows a linear sequence of several events juxtaposed in the chrono- 
logical order of their occurrence. Moreover, we can see that none of the events 
is marked for tense, aspect and mood (TAM) and that unmarked change of 
subject is possible (the subject of s/ap ¢vu fi.e., the lover] is not identical with 
the subject of the other verbal phrases [i. e., the husband]). Finally, some combi- 
nations of verbs such as Araok laan ‘get up’, daa(r) tu ‘go/walk away’, yo-k t¥u 
Sraoc ‘to take and pour’, and s/ap t¥u ‘die (away)’ belong to a regular syntactic 
paradigm which will be called seria/ unit in this article (cf. subsection 3.1). 


(2) Vietnamese (Thompson 1965: 231) 
muon biét du’o’c thua phai di hoi. 
want know win lose must go ask 
‘{If you] want to know [whether you] won [or] lost [you] have to 
go ask’ 
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Unlike example (1), this example is not based on giving a linear sequence of 
events, but rather on establishing a certain relation, in this case a conditional 
relation, between only two main events. We may therefore speak of binarity. The 
semantic quality of the relation established, however, is not necessarily marked, 
as we can see from the above Vietnamese example, where we can simply observe 
two juxtaposed strings of verbs, i.e., muon biét du’o’c thua and phai di boi. Purther- 
mote, each of these two strings also contains a governing serial verb construc- 
tion introduced by the verbs muén ‘want’ and biét ‘know’ in the first string and 
phai ‘must’ in the second. 


(3) Yoruba (Akanni 1980: 89) 
Léstkésé mo taji mo wo thin mo wo ohun mor pé 
suddenly I awake I see here I see there I see say/cony 
ala ni mo tla. 
dream be I cont-dream 
‘Suddenly, I woke up, looked to the left and to the right and I 
realized that I was dreaming’. 


Like example (1), example (3) shows a linear sequence of events. One should 
note, however, that the subject (wo ‘T’ is expressed with each verb. We shall see 
in the following example that the repetitive marking of the same subject is not 
necessaty in Yoruba. Furthermore, we find a change of tense-aspect-mood in 
the case of the last verb #-/4 ‘dream’ (continuous form) which is also generally 
possible in Southeast Asian languages. On the interpretaton of pé as a conjunc- 
tional verb, cf. subsection 3.2.2. 


(4) Yoruba (Oyelaran 1982: 141) 
Oli ran wa wa isu ghé ko ore re pada sé Eké 
Olu send us seek yam carry meet friend his return to Lagos 
nt ana. 
yesterday 
‘Olu sent us yesterday to find yams and take them to meet his friend 
so that he [Olu’s friend] can take them with him back to Lagos.’ 


Example (4) is one of the very few instances to be found in the relevant litera- 
ture on verb serialization in Yoruba where there are more than two or three 
verbs or verbal phrases in unmarked juxtaposition. It seems to be a good coun- 
terexample to the claim often made by many linguists dealing with verb serializa- 
tion such as, e. g., Lord 1973 in the field of African linguistics, that verb serializa- 
tion covers only one single event and does not allow any change of subject 
without giving any overt morphological or lexical indication. On the other hand, 
it is interesting to observe that the adverb #/ and ‘yesterday’ seems to govern 
more or less the whole sequence of events. 
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2.2. Converbs 


Converbs can be defined as “verb forms that are specialized for the expression 
of adverbial subordination, but cannot form a sentence on their own, i.e. they 
do not occur as main predicates of independent clauses”.’ Furthermore, con- 
verbs show restrictions on person-number agreement, tense-aspect-mood, voice, 
and change of valency. 

The following three examples from Tamil, Japanese, and Classical Mongolian 
show typical converb constructions where the only verb form which can form 
a sentence on its own appears at the very end of the sentence. 


(5) Tamil (Lehmann 1989: 268) 
Rkumaar eexu mani-kku vizi-ttu eguntiru-niu Ruliyal 
Kumar seven hour-pat wake.up-conv get.up-conv bath 
arai-kku.p pooy pal villakk-ik — Rufi-tiu utamp-at.t 
room-DAT go:cONV tooth brush-conv bath-conv body-acc 
tutat-ttu.t talai vaar-it tuni _poot-tu.k Ruzee 
rub-conv head comb-conv dress put.on-conv down 
erank-i.t tinnaiy-il  utkaar-ntu pattirikkai pati-tt-aan. 
get.down-conv porch-Loc sit-cONV paper read-pasT-3sm 
‘Kumar woke up at seven o’clock, got up, went to the bathroom, 
brushed his teeth, took bath [sic], rubbed his body, combed his hair, 
put on his clothes, went downstairs, sat down on the porch and 
read the paper. 


Example (5) can be compared to example (1) above, which also shows a linear 
sequence of several events juxtaposed in the chronological order of their occur- 
rence. It is, however, only the last verb of the sequence in this last example 
which could also form a sentence on its own. Furthermore, it is only the sen- 
tence-final form which is marked for tense-aspect-mood and person. The other 
verbs are marked by one of the allomorphs of the converb form -## (cf. 4.2.1.1). 


(6) Japanese (Nihongo tokuhbon [Japanese reader] 1971: 141) 
Watashi wa yooyaku hatto Shi-ta kokoromochi = nt 
I Top at.last amazement do-pasT:REL feeling/mood pat 
nat-te makitabako ni hi o  tsuke-nagara 
become-conv eigarette Loc fire acc attach-cONV 
hajime-te monout mabuta o —age-te mae no 
for.the.first.time melancholy eyelid acc raise-coNv front GEN 
Seki ni koshi 0 _— oroshi-te i-la 


seat Loc loin acc lower/let.down-coNv be-PasT:REL 
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shoojo no kao o  chotto mi-ta. 
young.women GEN face acc cursorily/fleetingly see-pasT 

‘While I was lighting a cigarette because I at last got into a mood 
of amazement, I caught a glimpse of the face of the young woman 
who was sitting in a seat in front [of me] when I raised my melan- 
choly eyelids for the first time.’ 


In example (6), we find two events in a relation of simultaneity, i.e., 42 0 tsuke- 
nagara ‘lighting’ and wi-fa ‘saw’. The first event of “lighting” is, furthermore, 
combined with the event of “getting in a mood of amazement”, which appears 
in a causal relation to the former, whereas the second event of “saw” is com- 
bined with abuta o agete ‘raising the eyebrows’ in the framework of a temporal 
interpretation. The morpheme -/e and the morpheme -#agara are both used to 
form converbs. 

Furthermore, the noun shogjo ‘young woman’ is determined by the relative 
verb form oshi o oroshi-te i-ta ‘be sitting’, which is constructed periphrastically 
with a converb form in -# plus the auxiliary verb ru ‘be’. 


(7) Classical Mongolian (Gronbech—Krueger 1955: 36) 
bi morin-i aqa-ata ert-n ab-tu 
I horse-acc elder.brother-from seek/ask-conv take-coNv 
degii-degen 6g-tiged, tere inu ——teguin-i 
younger.brother-DaT:my give-coNnv that/he Nom that-acc 
nada-ata ab-¢u, bi aryamit ab-ura ger dotora oro-tala, 
I-from take-conv I rope  take-conv tent inside enter-conv 
deg ber — ken-diir yayun-i tk 
younger.brother NOM who-paT/Loc what-acc EMPH 
Oguilel ugegtive mordo-ju od-bai. 
word/statement not/without ride.off/depart-coNV go-PasT 
‘I went and got the horse from my elder brother and gave it to my 
younger brother, who took it from me and while I went into the 
tent to get a rope, younger brother, not saying anything to anyone, 
went riding off?” 


In example (7), all the verbs apart from the final one appear in the form of a 
converb which also more or less determines that verb’s semantic relation to the 
following verb (with e.g. -zra marking purpose). This example shows instances 
of linearity as well as instances of binarity. 
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3.1. General outline” 


Chinese and many other East and Southeast Asian languages belong to the 
group of “cool” languages as was postulated by Huang 1984 with reference to 
the use of ‘empty pronouns’ in Chinese.’ If the participants of a verb are as- 
sumed to be known, they do not need to be mentioned again in a given context. 
Thus, all the possibilities given in examples (8b) to (8e), which represent dif- 
ferent answers to the question in example (8a), are perfectly grammatical: 


(8) Chinese (Huang 1984: 533) 
a. Zhangsan kanjian Lisi le ma? 
Zhangsan see List TAM QUEST 
‘Did Zhangsan see Lisi?” 
b. Ta kanjian ta le. 
‘He saw him.’ 


c. Rangian ta le. 
‘[He] saw him, 
d. ta Ranjian Le. 
‘He saw [him], 
€. kanjian Le, 


‘[He] saw [him]. 


The following example from the philosopher Zhuangzi (second half of the 
fourth century B.c.) is a good example of the “coolness’ of Classical Chinese 
with regard to empty pronouns: 


(9) Classical Chinese (Zhuangzi, 4, renjianshi) 
Yan Hui sian Zhongni ging xing ue XE 
Yan Hui see/visit Confucius request go/travel say where 


ghito- yie: jidng zhi Wei»- yue «Xi wi yaniy- yuie: «Fut 
go say FUT go Wei say what make/do there say I:Hui 
WEN». D 

hear 


“Yan Hui went to see Confucius [in order to] take fhis] leave. [Con- 
fucius] said: «Where do [you] go to?» — [Yan Hui] replied: «{I] shall 
go to Wei» — [Confucius] said: «What do [you] do there?» — [Yan 
Hui] replied: «I [have] heard, that ...» 


The high frequency of empty pronouns is, however, not the only instance of 
“coolness” which we can observe in languages such as Chinese. Far more impor- 
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tant in the context of verb serialization is the high degree of indeterminateness/ 
“coolness” of the verb with regard to Tense-aspect-mood, and the techniques 
of the dimension of PARTICIPATION.’ In the most extreme case of several 
East and Southeast Asian languages, a verb merely posits an action or a state. 
One verb — which is often just one syllable — can show enough relevance (cf. 
Sperber—Wilson 1986) in a given context. Its indeterminateness, however, can 
be at least partially reduced if necessary by the instrument of verb serialization, 
i.e., by simply adding another verb to increase the concreteness of the action 
expressed by the main verb. 

As for participation, the following techniques are at least partially realized by 
the instrument of verb serialization to reduce indeterminateness: 


1. valency: increasing valency through the introduction of further 
noun phrases by means of coverbs and causative 
verbs 

2. orientation: possibility of diathesis through special verbs under 
special conditions 

3. transition: transitivization in the sense of Hopper and Thomp- 


son (1980) by the verb ba ‘bring’ in Chinese (this is 
not possible in Southeast Asian languages) 

4. role assignment: through coverbs 

5. cause and effect: through causative verbs 

6. complex participata: through conjunctional verbs. 


Perhaps the most important consequence of the high degree of indeterminate- 
ness is the fact that there are quite a lot of disparate constructions which are 
realized in the form of verb serialization. Therefore, it seems to be rather point- 
less to search for a covariation of form (verb serialization) and function in 
general, since the unmarked juxtaposition of two or more verbs or verb phrases 
can occur in almost any context where further determination is not necessary. 

On the other hand, the ease with which two or more verbs can be juxtaposed 
provides — if supported by the influence of grammaticalization and attractor 
positions® — the basis for the emergence of a syntactic paradigm (i.€., a serial 
unit). Such syntactic paradigms can be observed in a surprisingly similar form in 
East and Southeast Asia, in West Africa (wa languages), in some Austronesian 
languages, and also in many Creole languages. 

From the above background, I distinguish two types of verb serialization. 
The first type of verb seriahzation in a broad sense shows no influence of grammati- 
calization and attractor positions at all, whereas the particular structures of the 
second type of verb serialzation in a narrow sense can be seen to a great extent as 
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a reflection of these two operational forces. The two types of verb serialization 
can be further subdivided as follows: 


1. verb serialization in a broad sense juxtaposition 
modifying verb serialization 
governing verb serialization. 


2. verb serialization in a narrow sense: serial units 
(with the influence of grammat- (including lexical juxtaposition 
icalization or lexicalization) and resultative constructions). 


The three types of verb serialization in a broad sense establish the basis or point 
of departure from which grammaticalization can proceed. The following six 
products of grammaticalization can be seen as resulting from the above types 
of verb serialization in a broad sense: 


. resultative verbs: modifying verb serialization 

. directional verbs: modifying verb serialization 

. Tense-aspect-mood markers: modifying and governing verb serialization 
. coverbs: juxtaposition and governing verb serialization 

. causative verbs: governing verb serialization 


Nm WD 


. conjunctional verbs: governing verb serialization. 


Some of these terms may need a short characterization. Resu/tative verbs always 
occur in verb second position and express a result of the action of the first or 
main verb. Directional verbs also occur after the main verb, and indicate the direc- 
tion of the action of the main verb from the speaker/the center of interest or 
towards the speaker/the center of interest. Finally, a verb is a cover if it occurs 
with the function of an adposition. 

Three of the above six products of grammaticalization — i.e., Tense-aspect- 
mood markers, directional verbs, and coverbs — form, together with the main 
verb (V), the syntactic paradigm of the seria/ unit, this must be seen as one single 
constituent with the following approximate maximum structure, which has been 
developed for East and Southeast Asian languages and which must be slightly 
modified according to the particular characteristics of each of these languages: 


Il. ram converb v-Tam_§ coverb/directional verb Tam 


This structure will be illustrated by the following two examples from Chinese 
and Khmer: 


(10) Chinese (Bisang 1992: 69) 
Ta jiw yao ba “ROU” -20 xté = xa 
s/he TAM TAM cov(take) mouth-character write cov(be at) 
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héiban-shang ke. 
blackboard-on TaM 
‘He is just about to write the “mouth”-character on the blackboard,’ 


(11) KKhmer 
k3at ba:n phnaa prak —m3:k Paoy Ahpnom. 
he past(get) send money come cov(give) I 
‘He sent me the money.’ 


3.2. Examples 


This subsection is based on the above distinction between two types of verb 
serialization and is divided, therefore, into two parts. The first part presents verb 
serialization in a broad sense within the framework of its three main construc- 
tions. The second part will be devoted to the description of verb serialization 
in a narrow sense within the framework of lexical juxtaposition plus the above- 
mentioned six products of grammaticalization (1.e., resultative verbs, directional 
verbs, tense-aspect-mood markers, coverbs, causative verbs, and conjunctional 
verbs). 


3.2.1. Verb serialization in a broad sense 


Syntactic juxtaposition 
Two verbs, verbal phrases or serial units are merely juxtaposed, the relation 
between the two items being unmarked (particularly cf. example [13]): 


(12) Chinese (Chao 1968: 326) 
Ta tiantianr xié xin = hui Re. 
he every.day write letters receive callers 
‘He writes letters and receives callers every day.’ 


(13) Chinese (Li-Thompson 1973: 98) 
Ni gui-xia-lai giu Lhangsan. 
you kneel-go.down-come beg Zhangsan 
“You knelt down in order to beg Zhangsan.’ [purpose] 
“You knelt down and then begged Zhangsan.’ [consecutive action] 
“You knelt down begging Zhangsan.’ [simultaneous action] 
“You knelt down and begged Zhangsan.’ [alternating action] 


Example (12) differs from example (13) in as much as the sequence of the two 
verbal phrases ‘write letters’ and ‘receive callers’ could also be the other way 
round without any basic change of meaning, Example (12), therefore, allows 
only a coordinative interpretation, whereas example (13) can be coordinative or 
narrative (cf. section 4.1). 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 
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Yoruba (Ore 1987: 17) 

Dada ra maalin pa je.| 

Dada buy cow _ kill eat 

‘Dada bought a cow and slaughtered it for food.’ 
(for Yoruba also cf. examples [3] and [4] 


Yoruba (Oyelaran 1982: 129) 

aebe = wa —dgedé sun je ni osu Aga. 
farmer seek plantain roast eat at month May 
‘Farmers find only plantain to roast and eat in May’ 


Jabém (Dempwolff 1939: 81) 

Tami sé-ni nip masé sé-mén ajam 
Tami 3pr-take/transport coconut dried 3pr-come 1per-make 
él 

buy. 

‘The Tami brought dried coconuts and we bought them.’ 


Jabém (Zahn 1940: 69) 

kiap —-ge-mén Ré-sbmn aé-ate. 
official 3sr-come 3sr-scold 1-PL 

‘The official came and scolded us,’ 
‘The official came in order to scold us.’ 


Modifying verb serialization 
Here, one verb modifies the other. In Thai, for instance, the modifying verb 
appears only after the main verb: 


(18) 


(19) 


Thai 

khaw win rew. 

h run quick 

‘He runs quickly’. 

khaw maj win rem. 

he NEG run quick 

‘He doesn’t run quickly’ 
khaw win maj rem. 

he run NEG quick 

‘He runs, but he’s not quick’ 


Yoruba (Ekundayo—Akinnaso 1983: 129) 
Titi rin lo ni, ko saré lo. 

Titi walk go be NEG run go 

“Titi left by walking, not by running,’ 
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(20) Jabém (Dempwolff 1939: 73) 
a-sim bin é-tu male. 
2pi-say speech 3si-become low 
‘Speak in a lower voice!’ 


In Jabém (cf. example [20]), verbal modifiers must always be introduced by the 
verb -ta ‘become’, which occurs in the third person singular either of the reals 
(Ré-tu) or of the imaginativus (é-tu). 


Governing verb serialization 
Typical constructions of this type take verbs like fear, say, see, etc. as their head: 


(21) Chinese 
Wo kongpa ta  jintian bu huijia. 
I fear s/he today Nec go.back.home 
‘I fear that s/he won’t go back home today.’ 


(22) Yoruba (Bamgbose 1986: 82) 
a. 6 nt 6 fe bh 
he say he want go 
‘He; said he; would like to go’ 
b. 6 ni bun feé lol 
he say he want go 
‘He; said he; would like to go’ 


(23) Jabém (Dempwolff 1939: 83) 
aé ga-lic — binsu-né pusip gé-nac moadec ten. 
I 1sr-see missionary-his cat 3sR-bite mouse one 
‘I saw the missionary’s cat biting a mouse.’ 


3.2.2. Verb serialization in a narrow sense 


Lexical juxtaposition 

In this construction type, two or more verbs which also occur independently 
form a new polysyllabic verb the meaning of which cannot always be recon- 
structed from the meaning of its parts. I cannot find any such constructions 
in Jabém. 


(24) Khmer 
priap-thiap (‘compare’-‘compare’) ‘compare’, cap phdaam (‘grasp, take, 
begin’—‘begin’) ‘begin, start’, raas-nyu (‘live’-‘live, be at’) ‘live, exist, 
be at’, etc. 


(25) 


(26) 


Resultatives 
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Yoruba 

ré ... je (‘cut’-‘eat’) ‘cheat, swindle’, bd ... wi (‘meet’-‘say’) ‘rebuke’, 
gba ... gbé (get, accept’-‘hear, understand’) ‘believe’, tan ... je (de- 
ceive’-‘eat’) ‘deceive’, bé ... wd (beg, ask’-‘see’) ‘to visit’, etc. 

{cf. Awobuluyi 1978: 53-54 on “splitting verbs”.] 


Yoruba (Rowlands 1969: 133) 
6 tan mi jze.\ 

3s trick me eat/consume 
‘He deceived me.’ 


Here, the second verb expresses a result of the action of the first verb: 


(27) 


(28) 


(29) 


Chinese 

Ta chi bao-le 

s/he eat full-Tam 

‘S/he has been eating his/her fill.’ 


Yoruba (Oyelaran 1982: 129) 

olipad na ole = naa be. 

police whip thief the bleed 

‘The police whipped the thief till he bled’ 


Jabém (Zahn 1940: 215) 

boc sey aéacma jangom gé-bacné. 

pig 3pr:eat our maize 3sr-finish 

‘The pigs have finished eating our maize/have eaten all our maize.’ 


Directional verbs 


(30) 


(31) 


(32) 


Khmer (Bisang 1992: 67) 

kaat yo:k ?yvyvan — coh eén mo:k. 

he take luggage go.down go.out come 

‘He takes the luggage out and down [towards the speaker]. 


Yoruba (Ore 1987: 99) 

na ba h-ru okt lo. 
Foc:they then TaM-carry corpse go. 
‘And they were carrying the corpse along’ 


Yoruba (Bamgbose 1974: 8) 
6 A-Sun lo. 

he Tam-sleep go 

‘He is falling asleep.’ 
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(33) Jabém (Zahn 1940: 51) 
a.  aé ga-lac  ga-mén. 
I 1sr-sail 1sR-come(to 1st person) 
‘I was sailing (towards the place where I am living).’ 
b.  aé-_ mén-ga-lac. 
I come-1sr-sail. 
‘I was sailing (towards the place where I am living), 


In Jabém (example [33]), the stem of the directional verb can also be prefixed 
to the morphological complex of “TAM/Petson-Stem” without producing any 
change of meaning. 


Tense-aspect-mood markers 
There seem to be no tense-aspect-mood markers based on verbs in Yoruba. 


(34) Chinese 
Ta zai chuan  duankn. 
s/he Tam(be.at) put.on shorts 
‘S/he is just about putting on shorts.’ 


(35) Chinese (Chao 1968: 461-462, also cf. 450) 
Ta  fer-gud = Daxiyang. 
s/he fly-cross Atlantic 
a. ‘He flies over the Atlantic.’ 
b. ‘He has already flown over the Atlantic.” [phase complement] 
c. ‘He has once flown over the Atlantic before.’ [experiential aspect] 
(On the details of the way the verb #0 cross developed into a tense- 
aspect-mood marker with different functions cf. Iljic 1987.) 


(36) Jabém (Zahn 1940: 68) 
lau Sé-kwé andu kapoéy gé-moa. 
people 3pr-build house big 3pr-be.at/stay 
‘People have long been building a big house.’ 


Coverbs 

Coverbs are mainly used to introduce further participants and to assign case 
roles. This article will only present a few examples of dative/benefactive, loca- 
tive, and direction. 


a. Dative/benefactive 
(37) Chinese 
Wo géi ta mai xidngyan. 
I cov(give) he buy cigarettes 
‘I buy him cigarettes. /‘I buy cigarettes for his sake/on his behalf’ 


(38) 


(39) 


b. Locative 
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Yoruba (Stahlke 1970: 63) 

mo ba aburé mi mh ime wa 

1s cov(hit/meet/for) younger.brother my take book come 
fin é. 

cov(give) you 

‘I brought you a book for my younger brother. 

[COV- V - Vd - COV] 


Jabém (Zahn 1940: 108) 

aé ka-sbm gé-dén aon. 

I 1sr-say/tell 3sr-arrive/go.towards you 

‘I told you,” [There is no verb # give for marking benefactive in 
Jabém.] 


In Yoruba, there is the adposition #/ for the purpose of expressing locativity; 
other Kwa languages, however, also make use of verbs like fo stay at to mark 
locatives (cf. Lord 1973: 271-279). 


(40) 


(41) 


Chinese 

Ti = ai yiyuan — st-le. 
s/he cov(be.at) hospital die-ram 
‘S/he died in the hospital’ 

or 

Ta si ai _yiynan. 

s/he die cov hospital 

‘S/he died in the hospital.’ 


Jabém (Dempwolff 1939: 33) 
ga-s6 tun = ga-moa _ salen. 
1sr-weave fence 1sr-come forest 
‘I wove a fence in the forest. 


c. Direction 


(42) 


(43) 


Khmer 

K3at yo:k ?yyvan — tru phazm(i). 

he take luggage go village 

‘He brought the luggage to the village.’ 


Yoruba 

mo mi we wa ile. 

1s take book come house 
‘I took a book home’ 
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(44) Jabém (Zahn 1940: 50) 
en ge-nt mo  ké-Sa nuc —ge-fa. 
he 3sr-take/transport taro 3sr-go.out/leave island 3sR-go 
‘He took taro out to the island’ [V - COV - VD] 


Causative verbs 
There are no causative verbs in Jabém. 


(45) Chinese 
ghei sian shi shi wo hén gaoxing. 
DEM CL matter Ccaus:make I very happy 
‘This made me very happy.’ 


(There are also other verbs to mark causativity in Chinese: rang 


‘make, call’ and ido ‘have, let’.) 

(46) Thai (Vichit-Vadakan 1976: 460) 
Saakhaa hij dég = win. 
Saakhaa caus(give) child run 
‘Saka had the child run, 


[The verb give is also used as a marker of causativity in Vietnamese 
(cho) and in Khmer (oy), cf. Bisang 1991: 527-529, Bisang 1992: 


44-45} 


According to Awobuluyi 1978: 60, there are five causative verbs in Yoruba: mz 
‘take’, da ‘cause’, so ‘say, tell’, fz ‘put, use, apply’, and se ‘make, do’. I shall quote 


just two examples: 


(47) Yoruba (Ore 1987: 76) 
bobo yen mu mi bin gan Ni. 
guy that take/cause me get.mad a.lot be 
‘That guy really made me mad.’ 

(48) Yoruba (Awobuluyi 1978: 60) 
6 da erin pa mi. 
3s cause laughter to.act.in.a.sudden/energetic.way me 
‘He made me laugh,’ 


Conjunctional verbs 


This passage will be devoted to the description of how independent verbs can 
develop into conjunctions/complementizers. I shall quote examples from South- 
east Asian languages and from Jabém. In Yoruba, on the other hand, we find 
the verb pé ‘say’, for which Lord 1976 claims the function of a complementizer. 
There are, however, serious arguments against such an interpretation (cf. Oye- 


laran 1982). 
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(49) Hmong (Bertrais-Charrier 1979: 427) 
Nws hais tias nag yuav los. 
he say CONJ rain FUT come 
‘He said it would be raining.’ 


(50) Hmong (Betrtrais-Charrier 1979: 300) 
Kuv paub  hais tias ne] yuav tuaj. 
I know conj(say.that) you FUT come 
‘T know that you will come,’ 
[Also compare Thai wéa ‘say’ and Khmer ¢ha: ‘say’ with the same 
two functions, cf. Bisang 1992: 49]] 


? 


In example (49), we find sais as a normal verb with the meaning of “say’ 
followed by the complementizer #as, which can also — in some rare instances — 
occur as a verb. In example (50), however, the whole sequence of Aais tas is 
used as a complementizer, the main verb being paub ‘know’ (On the process of 
development from a verbum dicendi into a conjunction, cf. Ebert 1991.) 


(51) Khmer (isang 1991: 533) 
ms:k 19:R k3et Paoy tiay sop(te). 
come look.for he conj(give) interpret dream 
[She] was looking for him [a prophet] to interpret his [i.e., her 
husband’s] dream.’ 


The verb with the meaning of “give” also has the same conjunctional function 
in Vietnamese (cho) and in Thai (44). 

In Jabém, the conjunctional verb forms gebe and éwbe are both derived from 
the stem -de: -wbe with the meaning of ‘to think, believe, want’, with gebe being 
the third person singular of the reais and émbe being the third person singular 
of the imaginativus. I shall briefly discuss the case of gebe, leaving out émbe, which 
is used for conditionals. 


(52) Jabém (Dempwolff 1939: 90) 

lau-6 Se-fon Ragadé se-be Se-no 

human.being-fem 3pr-collect wood 3sr-want 3sr-cook 

gen. 

something 

‘The women were collecting wood in order to cook something,’ 
(53) Jabém (Zahn 1940: 310) 

malac na-tau ké-kén —aé-ac _gebe a-pa éné katapa. 


village of.it-master 3sR-send 1I-PL cony 1pel-trim his plank 
‘The master of the village sent us to trim his planks.’ 
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In example (52), the subject of the first verb is the same as that of the third 
verb, whereas in example (53), the subject of the first verb is different from that 
of the third verb; gebe does not agree with these subjects. In the course of further 
grammaticalization, gebe is also used to mark causality and quotation (cf. Bisang 
1986: 159-160). 


4. Converbs 


After some general outlines given in the first subsection of this section, the 
second subsection will be devoted to the presentation of converb constructions 
in Tamil, Japanese, and Khalkha Mongolian. This presentation will be organized 
within the same framework as the presentation of verb serialization in the last 
section. Through this framework, which covers most of the constructions occur- 
ring in both construction types, it will be particularly easy to compare converb 
constructions and serial verb constructions almost exhaustively. 


4.1. General outline 


The first distinction we need to introduce into our description of converb con- 
struction is, therefore, the distinction between constructions corresponding to 
verb serialization in a broad sense and constructions corresponding to verb 
serialization in a narrow sense. 

In the subsections on constructions corresponding to verb serialization in a 
broad sense, we shall see the converbs with their proper function as defined in 
subsection 2.2. In the subsections on verb serialization in a narrow sense, on 
the other hand, we find converbs under the influence of grammaticalization or 
lexicalization, which both lead to a further condensation of two or more events 
into one more or less single event. 

The prototypical functions of converbs, however, can be observed only in 
the subsections on constructions corresponding to verb serialization in a broad 
sense. In this context, I would like to distinguish three types of prototypical con- 
verbs: 


prototypically coordinative converbs 
prototypically xarrative converbs 
prototypically conjunctional converbs [contextual converbs, specialized converbs]. 


1. Prototypically coordinative converbs can be described as follows. For two 
sentences (monopredicative units) to be coordinate, there must be the same 
degree of markedness in both sentences, i. e., there is a symmetry in the marking 
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of person, tense-aspect-mood, etc. (constructions of this type can be compared 
to example [12] of verb serialization). Coordinate converb constructions refer 
to parallel events of the same narrative value, which can be contrasted or fused 
together into one event. In the latter case, coordination is used to describe the 
different aspects of one rather important event (cf. Bickel 1991: 34). Among the 
languages to be discussed in this section, it is only Japanese, which seems to 
show a converb specialized for the expression of this particular prototypical 
function (cf. example [54] with-zar7). 


(54) Japanese (Jorden 1963: 143) 
Benkyoo shi-tari tegami o —at-tani, totemo isogashi-katta. 
study do-conv letter Acc write-cOoNv very busy-ADyj:PAST 
‘What with studying and writing letters (and so on), I was very busy.’ 


(55) Hua (Haiman 1985: 80; Bickel 1991: 32)° 
hat+u+ro-na otrmitro-na 
up-go:3s-sEQ-3s(AS’,ss) down-come:3s-sEQ-3s(AS,SS ) 
hite. 


do-DECLARAT:3s 
‘S/he kept going up and coming down,’ 


2. The main function of prototypically narrative converbs is to establish the 
iconic law that the sequence of events is reflected in the sequence of sentences 
as a linguistic rule (cf. Bickel 1991: 35 on “Reihung’’). Prototypically narrative 
converbs are mainly oriented towards linearity. The difference between coordi- 
nation and narrativity is excellently described by a passage from Johanson 1977: 
116 on the difference between Turkish - an ve: 


The unidirectionality is to be considered as a linguistic value of the ‘and’ relation 
expressed by -7. By virtue of this value, the relation may be interpreted as a chrono- 
logical one. As for the co-ordinative counterpart ... ve ..., its conjuncts are, how- 
ever, subject to the natural rules of linear successivity. Johanson 1977: 116, also 
cf. Bickel 1991: 35) 


3. Prototypically conjunctional converbs mainly represent the background of an 
ongoing text and, therefore, show less communicative dynamics in their devel- 
opment than prototypically narrative converbs. They fulfill purposes different 
from linearity during the production of a text such as concession, conditions, 
antithesis, temporal relations, etc. They tend to be related to only one referential 
entity, which leads to their binary character. Formally, they do not fall within 
the scope of markers in the main clause that indicate illocutional roles. (cf. Bickel 
1991: 43-64, on “adsentenziale Subordination”). Their backgrounding character 
does not necessarily imply one single, exactly determined semantic meaning of 
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a given converb. This is only the most specialized case along the continuum 
from contextual converbs to specialized converbs (for these two terms cf. Ned- 
jalkov, this volume). In my view, it is empirically very difficult to maintain a 
strict distinction between these two terms, as attempted by Nedjalkov. 


4.2. Examples from Tamil, Japanese, and Khalkha Mongolian 


4.2.1. Tamil 

In Tamil, there are only two converb forms. The form in -é is characterized by 
a tich variety of functions which cover more or less the whole range of the 
three above-mentioned prototypical converbs, whereas the form in -aa/, which 
marks conditionality, is limited to the area of prototypical conjunctional con- 
verbs. 

Apart from causativity, which is rather realized by root serialization (cf. sec- 
tion 6), Tamil converb constructions can occur with all the functions expressed 
by means of verb serialization in a narrow sense. In the construction corre- 
sponding to coverbs, however, we find much less variety. Parallel to the other 
converb languages mentioned in this section, the verb /o give with the function 
of a dative/benefactive marker seems to be the only verb occurring in the 
context of coverbs. 


4.2.1.1. Constructions corresponding to verb serialization in a broad sense 
a. the converb in -/ (ntu, -2, -iu, -ttu [negation: -aa-mal ot -aatu}) (also cf. ex. [5]): 


i. with a narrative interpretation: 
(56) Tamil (Steever 1989: 11) 
mazai —ipey-t veyil ati-ttu vanavil 
rain:NOM tain-CONV sun-NOM beat-coNv rainbow-NoM 
tour-ty-atu. 


appear-PasT-3sn 
‘It rained, the sun shined, and a rainbow appeared.’ 


(57) Tamil (Lehmann 1989: 267) 
Rkumaar va-ntu enn-al.p paar.kk-a.v-ill-ai. 
Kumar come-conv I-Acc _ see-INF-be.not-3pln 
‘Kumar didn’t come and didn’t see me.’ 
[The negation of the final main verb is also applied to the con- 
verb clause.] 


(58) Tamil (Lehmann 1989: 270) 
pakal pooy raattirt va-nt-atu. 
day go:cONv night come-pasT-3sn 


69) 


(60) 


(61) 


(62) 


(63) 


(64) 


iil. 


vi. 
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‘Daytime went and night came.’ 
[Subject identity between the converb clause and the finite verb is 
not required.] 


with an adverbial interpretation: 


Tamil (Lehmann 1989: 196-197) 

Rkumaar naarkaali.y-il nimir-ntu utkaar-nt-aan. 
Kumar chair-Loc — be.upright-coNnv sit-pasT-3sm 
‘Kumar was sitting upright on the chair. 


with a temporal or causal interpretation: 


Tamil (Lehmann 1989: 273) 

aintu naal kazi-tiu.k kumaar ihkee va-nt-aan. 

five day pass-conv Kumar here come-rast-3sm 
‘After five days passed, Kumar came here.’ 


Tamil (Lehmann 1989: 273) 

maxat pey-tu pajyir nanr-aaka valar-nt-atu. 
rain fall-conv crop goodness-aDV grow-PasT-3sn 
‘Because it rained, the crops grew well.’ 


as a complement to verbs of perception in alternation with infini- 
tive-clauses: 


Tamil (Steever 1989: 11) 

nan kumar kar Ott-4 par-tt-én. 
I-NOM Kumat-Nom car:acc drive-cONV see-PAST-1s 
‘I saw Kumar driving a cat.’ 


as complements to the predicates zrw ‘be’ or ¢/ ‘be not’ taking a 
restricted number of nouns as arguments: 


Tamil (Lehmann 1989: 275) 

unn-at.c  coll-i.k Rurraam ill-ai. 
you-Acc say-Conv fault be.not-3pn 
‘It is not a mistake to blame you.’ 


conditional: phoneme cluster of the past tense allomorph + -aa/ 
(negation: -aa-vitfaal): 

Tamil (Lehmann 1989: 279) 

mazai pey-t.aal vanti  nanai.y-um. 

rain fall-conv:conp vehicle get.wet-ruTt+3sn 

‘If it rains, the car will get wet. 
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(65) Tamil (Lehmann 1989: 278) 
Rumaar va-nt.aal naa avan-ttam peecu-v-een. 
Kumar come-cONv:conD I he-Loc — talk-FuT-1s 
‘If Kumar comes, I will talk to him’ 


vii. with the clitic -um ‘also, even’ we get a concessive interpretation 
(also cf. example [91] on Japanese): 


(66) Tamil (Lehmann 1989: 282) 
maxal pey-t.aal-um naatkal veltyee  vilatyaatu-v-oom. 
rain fall-cONV:COND-CONC we outside play-FuT-1s 


‘Even if it rains, we will play outside.’ [with the main verb in fu- 
ture tense] 


4.2.1.2. Constructions corresponding to verb serialization in a narrow sense 
Lexical juxtaposition: 
(67) Tamil 

teri-ntu kolla 

know-conv hold-inr 

‘to understand’ 


Resultative constructions: 
(68) Tamil 
cér-ntu poka 
join-CONV go:INF 
‘to arrive/reach’ 


Directional verbs: 


(69) Tamil (Steever 1989: 16) 
papu avalai orumurai nimir-ntu  péar-tt-an. 
Babu she:acc strangely lift-conv look-past-3sm 
‘Babu looked up at her strangely.’ 

Formation of tense, aspect and mood: 

a. Converb plus iru ‘be’: 

i. With stative main verbs (progressive): 

(70) Tamil (Lehmann 1989: 206) 
Rumaar enkal vit. t-al tank-t irn-kkir-aan. 
Kumar we(os_) house-Loc stay-cONV be-prEs-3sm 
‘Kumar is staying in our house.’ 
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ii. With non-stative main verbs in the converb form (perfect): 


(71) Tamil (Lehmann 1989: 206) 
Rumaar maturai-kku.p pooy tru-kkir-aan. 
IKumar Madurai-pat go:conv be-pREs-3sm 
‘Kumar has gone to Madurai.’ 


b. Converb plus oz-fu ‘hold’ plus zu ‘be’ (progressive in all cases): 
(72) Tamil (Lehmann 1989: 207) 
Rumaar tipnaty-il  utkaar-ntu kRon-tu iru-kkRit-aan. 
Kumar porch-Loc sit-conv hold-conv be-pres-3sm 
‘Kumar is sitting on the porch’ 
c. Converb plus £op-tu ‘hold’ plus vaa ‘come’ (durative): 
(73) Tamil (Lehmann 1989: 208) 
vilai eer-1.k kon-tu var-um. 
price rise-cONV hold-conv come-FuT:3sn 
‘The prices keep on rising.’ 
d: Converb plus vw ‘leave’ (perfective, also unexpectedness): 
(74) Tamil (Lehmann 1989: 209) 
Rkumaar inta naaval-aip pati-tu vit.t-aan. 


Kumar this novel-acc read-conv leave-past-3sm 
‘Kumar has read this novel. 


Coverbs: 
a. Converb plus Xoru ‘give’ (benefactive): 


(75) Tamil (Lehmann 1989: 227) 
raajaa Rkumaar-ukku.k katav-ai.t tira-ntu kotu-tt-aan. 
Raja Kumar-part _door-acc open-cONv give-pasT-3sm 
‘Raja opened the door for Kumar’ 


Causativity: 
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Causativity is marked according to the pattern of root serialization with mor- 
phemes derived from verbs like vai ‘put’, cey and pannu ‘do’ (cf. Lehmann 1989: 


219-221): 


(76) Tamil (Lehmann 1989: 221) 
raajaa kumaar-ai.p pati-ppi-tt-aan. 
Raj Kumar-acc study-caus-past-3sm 
‘Raja made Kumar study,’ 
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Conjunctional verbs: 


There are mainly three verbs which can also occur with the function of conjunc- 
tional verbs: eg ‘say’, pool ‘seem’, aa ‘become’. These are the only verbs which 
can occur in a serial verb construction in Tamil, i.e., they can take a finite clause 
without a complementizing morpheme as their complement (also cf. Steever 
1989: 20). 


(77) Tamil (Lehmann 1989: 253) 
Rumaar inru oru mantiri varu-Rir-aar en-T-aan. 
IXumar today a minister come-pres-3sh say-pasT-3sm 
‘Kumar said that a minister would come today’ 


(78) Tamil (Lehmann 1989: 253) 
inru. oru mantiri varu-kir-aar pool-um. 
today a minister come-pRES-3sh seem-FUT:3sn 
‘It seems that a minister is coming today” 


For this reason, the verbs ez, poo/, and aa are also predetermined to follow a finite 
verb and to mark it at the same time as a complement to the following verb. 

In the following two examples of the present article, however, I shall only 
present the verb eg ‘say’, which is syntactically required to embed a verbless 
clause or a finite verbal clause. Furthermore, I shall only present the verb ‘say’ 
in its converb form e#-rz, although it can perform its complementizing function 
in other forms (e.g., infinitive, conditional, future verbal noun, etc.) as well: 


(79) Tamil (Lehmann 1989: 315) 
Rkumaar inth appaa varu-kir-aar en-ru con-n-aan. 
Kumar today father come-prEs-3sh say-CONV say-PAST-3sm 
‘Kumar said father would come today.’ 


(80) Tamil (Lehmann 1989: 324) 
Rumaar orn tirutan varu-v-aay e-f-1H payappatu-kir-aan. 
Kumat a_ thief come-FuT-3sm say-conv be.afraid-pres-3sm 
‘Kumar is afraid that a thief would come. 


4.2.2. Japanese 

Japanese shows a greater variety of converbs than Tamil. The most frequent 
converb, which performs many functions in the framework of prototypically 
narrative and prototypically conjunctional converbs is -#e/-de. In a similar role 
we also find the stem form or “continuative” form in -2. The converb in -tart 
mainly seems to express coordination. Furthermore, we can find prototypically 
conjunctional converbs like those in -vagara (simultaneity), -ba (conditionality), 
-tara (conditionality), and -fe+mo (concessive conditional). 
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The converb in -#/-de occurs in constructions corresponding to directional 
verbs, tense-aspect-mood markers, and coverbs, whereas the stem form or the 
“continuative” form in -7 can be observed in constructions corresponding to 
lexical juxtaposition, resultatives, directional verbs, and tense-aspect-mood mark- 
ers (in combination with some particular verbs like start, finish, etc.). Causatives 
are formed according to the principles of root serialization by adding -ase-, -sase- 
to the verb stem (on causatives cf. Kuno 1973, Shibatani 1976). Finally, there 
are no conjunctional verbs in Japanese. 


4.2.2.1. Constructions corresponding to verb serialization in a broad sense 
a. Converb in -#/-de: 


i. with a narrative interpretation: 


(81) Japanese (Hinds 1986: 85) 
Rkoobe e  it-te, tomodachi ni at-te, issho-ni 
Kobe pDIR go-conv friend DaT meet-conv together 
tabe-masht-ta. 
€at-HON-PAST 
‘| went to Kobe, met my friend, and [we] ate together.’ 


ii. | with a modificational or simultaneous interpretation: 
(82) Japanese 
Uta o  utat-te iki-mashi-ta. 


song ACC sing-CONV £0-HON-PAST 
‘(He] went along singing’ 


iii. | with a causal interpretation: 


(83) Japanese 
kaze o — hit-te, gakkoo 0 _yasumi-masht-ta. 
cold acc catch-conv school acc take.time.off-HON-PAST 
‘Because I caught a cold, I didn’n go to school. 


iv. with a temporal interpretation: 


(84) Japanese 
Yakunin 0 = yamte-te nan ni naru 
civilservice ACC give.up-CONV what DaT become:PRES 
deshoo ka? 


be:DUB/FUT QUEST 
‘I wonder what he’ll become when he gives up the civil service’ 
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Vv. with a contrastive function: 


(85) Japanese 
John wa piano ga jooru de, Mary wa gitaa ga 
John Top piano Nom good be:conv Mary Top guitar NOM 
jooru da. 


good be:pres 
‘John is good at the piano, and Mary is good at the guitar. 


vi. The stem form or the ‘continuative’ form in -¢ (Kuno 1973: 195— 


199)8 
(86) Japanese (Hinds 1986: 86) 
Roobe e  tk-t tomodachit ni at-masht-ta. 


Ikobe pir go-conv friend DaT meet-HON-PAST 
‘(I] went to Kobe and met a friend.’ 


b. Converb in -zarz: 


“The purpose of this construction is to indicate that the actions or states so de- 
scribed are representative of other semantically similar actions or states.” (Hinds 
1986: 87) 


(87) Japanese (Jorden 1963: 143) (cf. example [54]) 
Benkyoo shi-tari  tegami o —kat-tari, totemo isogashi-katta. 
study do-conv letter acc write-conv very busy-ADyj:PAST 
‘What with studying and writing letters (and so on), I was very busy.’ 


c. Converb in -zagara (simultaneous, cf. example [6]; concessive, cf. example 


[88]): 


(88) Japanese 
Oishi-ku— nai to it-nagara minna tabe-te 
good-apv not.be QUOT say-cONV all eat-CONV 


shimai-mashi-ta. 
finish-HON-PAST 
‘Though he said that it wasn’t good, he finally ate up everything’ 


d. Converb in -ba (conditional; on conditionals and concessives cf. Yamaguchi 
1989): 


(89) Japanese (Yamaguchi 1989: 292) 
Asn tenki ni nare-ba pikunikku ni 
tomorrow good.weather pat become-conv picnic LOC 
iR-00. 


gO-VOL/HORT 
‘If the weather is good tomorrow, let’s go on a picnic.’ 
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e. Converb in -/ara (conditional; similar to -ba): 


(90) Japanese (Yamaguchi 1989: 292) 
Asu tenki ni -nat-tara pikunikku ni 
tomorrow good.weather par become-conv picnic LOC 
tk-00. 


gO-VOL/HORT 
‘If the weather is good tomorrow, let’s go on a picnic,’ 
g f g P 


f. Converb in -#e.mo (i.e., -4¢ plus vo ‘too’) (concessive conditional): 
This converb involves the structure “converb in -# plus -/o ‘also, too’”’. 


(91) Japanese (Yamaguchi 1989: 295) (Also cf. example [66] on Tamil.) 
Haru ni nat-temo kokoro wa hare-nai daroo. 
spring- DAT become-conv heart Top cleat.up-NEG be:DUB/FUT 
‘Even when spring comes I won’t be feeling better.’ 


4.2.2.2. Constructions corresponding to verb serialization in a narrow sense 
Lexical juxtaposition: 


Lexical juxtaposition occurs mainly with the -7 stem form plus another verb 
immediately following this verbal stem. Sometimes, it is difficult to say whether 
a compound should be compared to lexical juxtaposition or to resultatives. 
(92) naosu “fix, repair, repeat’: kaki-naosu (‘write’ — ‘fix, repair’) ‘rewrite’ 

yari-naosu do’ — ‘fix, repair’) ‘do over’ 
Resultatives: 


These are formed mainly with the -7 stem form plus another verb immediately 
following this verbal stem: 


(93) kami-kiru (‘bite’ — ‘cut’) ‘bite off’ 

(94) tori-kesu (‘take’ — ‘extinguish’) ‘cancel’ 

(95) kaki-toru (‘write’ — ‘take’) ‘take down’ [from dictation] 
(96) ii-tsukeru (‘say — ‘fix’) “command, tell’ 


mi-tsukern (‘see’ — ‘fix’) ‘find’ 
ochi-tsukeru (‘fall — ‘fix’) ‘settle, calm [trans.]’ 
uchi-tsukern ‘strike; nail on, drive in a nail’ 


(97) nomi-komu (‘drink’ — ‘plunge in’) ‘swallow’ 
sui-komu (‘suck’ — ‘plunge in’) ‘inhale’, 
tobi-komu ‘yamp in’ 
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a. Directional verbs (with -/e or with the -7 stem form): 


(98) Japanese 
Hikooki ga — nijuu-dai__ton-de ki-mashi-ta. 
plane NOM twenty-ct fly-coNV come-HON-PAST 
*Twenty planes flew over (came flying). 


(99) Japanese 
Asoko ni atid hune e@ — oyoi-de 
over.there Loc be:PRES:REL boat DIR swim-CONV 
tRki-mashoo. 
O-HON:VOL/HORT 
‘Let’s swim to that boat over there.’ 


(100) Japanese 
jibun no mono 0  mot-te ki-mashi-ta, 
self GEN thing acc hold/keep-coNV come-HON-PAST 
‘| brought my own things.’ 


(101) Japanese 
Raette Ruru “come back’ 
kaette iku “go back’ 
dete Ruru ‘come’ out’ 
dete iku ‘go out’ 


Formation of tense-aspect-mood: 
a. -fe + iru (converb plus ‘be’), perfect or progressive: 


(102) Japanese 
Basu o mat-te i-masn. 
bus acc wait-cONV be-HON:PRES 
‘I am waiting for the bus.’ 


(103) Japanese 
Hako no naka e  ochi-te i-masu. 
box GEN inside pir fall-coNv be-HON:PRES 
It has fallen into the box,’ 


b. -fe + aru (converb plus existential verb), intransitivizing resultative: 


(104) Japanese 
doa ga _— shime-te arn. 
door Nom close-cONvV be:PRES 
‘The door has been closed.’ 
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c. -na-kereba (negation-converb in -ba), plus nara-nai (become-negation), necessi- 
tative: 


(105) Japanese 
Ika-na-kereba  nari-nta-sen. 
gO-NEG-CONV become/get-HON:PRES-NEG 
‘fYou] must go” [lit. ‘If you don’t go, it doesn’t become.’] 


d. -2 stem plus certain verbs: 


(106) yomt-tsuzukeru ‘to continue to read’ [continuous] 
(107) _yomi-owaru ‘to finish reading’ [telic, terminative] 
(108) _yomi-hajimeru ‘to start reading’ [ingressive] 


Coverbs (benefactive): 


There are quite a few “giving and receiving verbs” (Kuno 1973: 127) which are 
important in the context of expressing dative/benefactive: 


_yaru: someone gives something to a person equal or inferior to him. 

ageru: someone gives something to a person superior to him 

Rureru: someone equal or inferior to the speaker gives something to him 
morau. someone receives something from a person equal to or inferior to him 


itadaku: someone receives something from a person superior to him, etc. 
(Kuno 1973: 127) 


Apart from these verbs, Kuno also describes the verbs Audasaru and sashiageru 
although he does not mention them in the above list. 


(109) Japanese (Kuno 1973: 131) 
Mary ga  otooto ni hon o  yon-de Rure-ta. 
Mary Nom brother par book acc read-cONv give-PAST 
‘Mary read the book to my brother (for me). 


(110) Japanese (Kuno 1973: 133) 
Watakushi wa sensei ni tanon-de kodomo ni hon o 
I Top teacher DaT ask-conv child Dar book acc 
_yon-de yat-te itadai-ta. 


tead-CONV give-CONV get-PAST 
‘I received the favor of the teacher’s giving me the favor of reading 
books to my child’ 


4.2.3. Khalkha Mongolian 
Khalkha Mongolian shows rather more converbs than even Japanese. The most 
frequent and possibly the most important converbs are those in -¢ (simultaneity, 
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in constructions with certain verbs) and -aad (-ood, -ced, -d0d) (anteriority). Other 
converbs express conditionals, concessives, and several temporal relations. 

Furthermore, the converb in -% occurs in constructions corresponding to 
lexical juxtaposition, directional verbs, tense-aspect-mood markers, and coverbs, 
and with the conjunctional verb ge%. The converb in -aad (-ood, -eed, -66d) can be 
observed in the context of periphrastic tense-aspect-mood forms. Causativity is 
expressed by several verbal suffixes which will not be mentioned in this article. 
Finally, I have not been able to find any good examples corresponding to resul- 
tatives. 


4.2.3.1. Constructions corresponding to verb serialization in a broad sense 
a. Converb in -% (simultaneity): 


(111) Khalkha Mongolian (Vietze 1974: 72) 
Cas or-& xtijten bol-loo. 
snow fall-conv cold  get-Tam 
‘When the snow was falling, it became cold’ 


(112) Khalkha Mongolian 
temee  bilti-% fav-na. 
camel graze-coNv walk-Tam 
‘A camel walks grazing.’ 


(113) Khalkha Mongolian (Street 1963: 221) 
Minij dit neg devier nom unsi-& SUU-% baj-na. 
my brother one book book read-conv sit-coNv be-TaM 
‘My younger brother is sitting reading a book” 


This converb also occurs with certain verbs like, for example, fo fry or with 
some auxiliary verbs: 


(114) Khalkha Mongolian (Vietze 1974: 73) 
Bi ene axl-yg xU-% az-ne. 


I this work-acc make-cONv see-TAM 
‘IT shall try to do this work.’ 


(115) Khalkha Mongolian (Vietze 1974: 72) 
Ta ene azl-yg XY-% tad-ax uu? 


ou this work-acc make-CONV can-VN QUEST 
y 
‘Can you do this work?’ [VN = verbal noun] 


b. Converb in -” (adverbial): 


This converb does not occur very often in spoken Mongolian. It is, however, 
much used in written Mongolian, where its function is almost identical to that 
of the converb -. 


(116) 
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Khalkha Mongolian (Vietze 1974: 110) 

Bieijn tamiriin aliuur-aa garga-n niitir-ee  arii-& 
sportsman  towel-his take.out-conv face-his wipe-cONV 
baj-na. 

be-TAM 

‘The sportsman took out his towel and wiped his face.’ 


c. Converb in -aad (-00d, -eed, -d0d2) (anteriority): 


(117) 


(118) 


(119) 


Khalkha Mongolian (Vietze 1974: 73) 

Bi dund — surguul’ togs-ood end ir-sen 

I middle school finish-conv here come-TaM 

‘After having finished middle school, I came here’ 

Khalkha Mongolian (Street 1963: 223) 

xojoul bjacxan jari-la-% SUU-& bajg-aad_ kino-d 

two abit talk-together-ram sit-cONV be-cONV cinema-LOC 
jav-ax-aar —_—bol-ov. 

gO-VN-INSTR become-TAM 

‘After sitting and chatting a bit, the two of us decided to go to 
a movie.’ 


Khalkha Mongolian (Poppe 1970: 160) 


asar udalgij Sond xetr-eed altan nar iitin 
very soon night go.beyond.the.limits-conv gold sun east 
RUig-ees manda-%  alivaag Lijgutl-eed margaas 


side-from rise-cONV everything:acc illuminate-coNv tomorrow 
bol-na. 

become-TAM 

‘Very soon, night will be over, the golden sun will rise in the east 
and illuminate everything, and it will be tomorrow.’ 


d. Converb in -val (-vol, -vel, -vol) (conditional; temporal: anteriority): 


(120) 


Khalkha Mongolian (Vietze 1974: 92) 

excel-bel duusg-ax  xeregte). 

start-CONV finish-vn be.necessary:PRES 

‘Tf one starts [doing something], one must finish it’ 


e. Converb in -v¢ (concessivity) 


(121) 


Khalkha Mongolian (Vietze 1974: 110) 

Cas — oro-vé gadaa  — xtijten bis. 

snow fall-conv outdoor cold NEG 

‘Though it was snowing, it was not cold outdoors.’ 
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f. Converb in -tal (-tel, -tol, -t0/): 


This converb indicates that its action goes on until the beginning of the action 
of the main verb enters the scene. Sometimes it also expresses simultaneity. 


(122) Khalkha Mongolian (Street 1963: 225) 
x6l-06 = jadar-tal fav-laa. 
leg-poss get.tired-conv go/walk-Tam 


‘T walked until my legs got tired. 
g. Converb in -saar (-seer, -soor, -sdér) (anteriority; when, as soon as): 


(123) Khalkha Mongolian (Street 1963: 227) 
ter ir-seer bi jav-na. 
he come-conv I go-TaM 
‘Tl go as soon as he comes.’ 


h. Converb in -mage (-moge, -mege, -moge) (immediate anteriority): 


(124) Khalkha Mongolian (Vietze 1974: 145) 
Bi nom unsi-% exel-mege  — biix jum-yg mart-dag jum. 
I book read-conv start-conv all thing-acc forget-vN cop:be 
‘As soon as I start reading a book, I forget everything [else].’ 


(125) Khalkha Mongolian (Vietze 1974: 148) 
Nar gar-axlaar dulaan bol-ov. 
sun come.out/appear-CONV warm become-TAM 
‘As soon as the sun appears it gets warmer. 


j- Converb in -xaar (instead of, rather than’): 


(126) Khalkha Mongolian (Street 1963: 225) 
inges Cag-aa Stjige-xeer — ger-ee duud'-ja. 
this.way time-poss waste-CONV house-poss call-Tam 
‘Instead of wasting my time this way Pll call home,’ 


4.2.3.2. Constructions corresponding to verb serialization in a narrow sense 
Lexical juxtaposition: 


(127) Khalkha Mongolian (Street 1963: 144) 
SONSO-% med-ex 
hear-conv know 
‘to understand’ 
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Directional verbs: 
These are: -¥ + ir-ex ‘come’; -¥ + jav-ax “go; -% + or-ox ‘enter’; -¥ + gar-ax ‘go out’. 
(128) Khalkha Mongolian (Street 1963: 146) 
Suvuu nis-¢ ir-lee. 
bird fly-coNv come-TAM 
‘A bird flew up (to us).’ (lit. ‘came flying’) 
(129) Khalkha Mongolian Street 1963: 147) 
Suvun nis-¢ jav-laa. 
bird fly-coNvV go-TAM 
‘The bird flew away.’ (lit. ‘went flying’) 
(130) Khalkha Mongolian (Street 1963: 148) 
ter ger-t-ee LU-% Or- Ree. 
he house-Loc-his run-coNv enter-TAM 
‘He ran inside his house.’ 


Formation of tense-aspect-mood: 
a. -% + bajx (durative): 


(131) Khalkha Mongolian (Street 1963: 145) 
Ter or-% ir-% baj-na. 
he enter-cONV come-conv be-TAM 
‘He is on his way in.’ 


(132) Khalkha Mongolian (Street 1963: 152) 
Marta- baj-na. 
forget-cONV be-TAM 
‘I don’t remember.’ 


b. -aad + bajx 


i. Experiential (with a verb of perfective meaning): 


(133) Khalkha Mongolian (Street 1963: 153) 
exner av-aad xojor xbdrx6n xtitixed-te] boltix-ood 
wife take-conv two lovely  child-pL-with become:PERF-CONV 
bay-na. 
be-TAM 


‘He has already gotten married and has two lovely children, 
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ii. with verbs of durative meaning, this form can have the meaning of 
‘to be always doing’: 


(134) IShalkha Mongolian (Street 1963: 153) 
ta jaagaad jaar-aad baj-na? 
you why — hurry-conv be-TaM 
‘Why are you always hurrying?’ 


c. -& + sun-x ‘sit, live, dwell’ (durative: ‘to keep on, to stay’): 


(135) Khalkha Mongolian (Street 1963: 149) 
ti juund inee-% SUU-& baj-na? 
you why laugh-conv stay-cONV be-TAM 


‘Why do you keep on laughing?’ 


d. -ax (verbal noun + ge-% (converb: ‘saying’) + bayx ‘be’ (immediate future: to 
be about to): 


(136) Kthalkha Mongolian (Vietze 1974: 105) 
Bi odoo kino-d jav-ax $e-% baj-na. 
I now cinema-LOc go-vN say-CONV be-TAM 
‘I am now about to go to the cinema.’ 


Coverbs: 


The most important verb in this context is once again the verb to give (0g-6x) 
for dative /benefactive: 


(137) Khalkha Mongolian (Street 1963: 151) 
a. Bi tam-d xel-& 6g-n0. 
I you-DaT/LOC say-CONV give-TAM 
‘T shall say it to you. 
b. stééinijg duuda-% 0g-00re). 
him phone-conv give-IMPER 
‘Plase call him [to the phone} for [me].’ 


Conjunctional verbs: 


The most frequent converb performing the function of a conjunctional verb 
is ge%, which is the converb form of ge-x ‘say, speak’. It occurs with various 
conjunctional functions: 


a. as a marker of direct or indirect speech: 


(138) Khalkha Mongolian (Poppe 1970: 163) 
Bata namajg ene nom-ig unsi-sen uu LEX asuu-va. 
Bata me this book-acc read-vN:TAM QUEST CON] ask-TAM 
‘Bata asked me whether I had read this book,’ 
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b. with some other verbs: 


(139) Khalkha Mongolian (Street 1963: 172) 
aav  —- margas ir-ne Lee —-med-ne. 
father tomorrow come-TAM CON] know-TAM 
‘He knows that the father will come tomorrow’ 


c. As a marker of purpose in combination with the verbal noun [VN] in -ax« 


(140) Khalkha Mongolian (Vietze 1974: 105) 
Bi jum xudalda-% av-ax gee  xot run fav-san. 
I something buy-conv take-vn coNyj city towards go-vN:TAM 
‘I went to the city in order to buy something,’ 


5. Verb serialization and converbs 


The material presented in sections 3 and 4 leads me to compare the two phe- 
nomena of verb serialization and converbs within the framework of the 
following four conclusions, which will be further discussed in four respective 
subsections: 


1. The functional areas covered by verb serialization and by converb construc- 
tions are roughly the same. 

2. Verb serialization and converb constructions seem to be areal phenomena 
(cf. Masica 1976). 

3. The difference between languages operating with verb serialization and those 
operating with converbs seems to be due to a different degree of indeterminate- 
ness (1. ., lack of obligatory marking), which allows the emergence of asymme- 
fry in the case of the converb languages. 

4. Morphology can be another factor preventing the development of asym- 
metry. 


5.1. Remarks on point 1 (“roughly the same functional area”) 


Verb serialization in a broad sense and converb constructions — as said above — 
cover roughly the same functional area. One should note, however, that coordi- 
nation cannot be expressed through verb serialization in all serial languages. In 
Chinese, for instance, verb serialization can express coordination; topicalization 
and some other techniques, however, ate only possible in the case of a conjunc- 
tional or narrative interpretation, as we can see from example (141), which is 
the topicalized version of example (13): 
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(141) Chinese 
Zhangsan, ni gui-xia-ldi Git 
Zhangsan, you kneel-go.down-come beg 
‘You knelt down in order to beg Zhangsan.’ [purpose] 


In Yoruba, however, verb serialization cannot express coordination: 


(142) Yoruba (Lawal 1985: 157, also cf. Bickel 1991: 40) 
a. Ayo sé ub st ge ¢. US. b, *Ayo sé isu O si je é. 
Ayo cook yam he and eat it 
‘Ayo cooked yam and ate (it).’ 


Verb serialization in a narrow sense and converb constructions seem to follow 
roughly the same patterns of grammaticalization. In the case of coverbs, one 
can observe a greater wealth of semantic functions marked by verb serialization 
than by converb constructions. This comes as no surprise, if one keeps in mind 
the fact that serial languages tend to show less determinateness in the marking of 
cases, Causative constructions are expressed in most converb languages by affixes, 
which in many cases, can be compared to root serialization (cf. section 6). 


5.2. Remarks on point 2 (“areal phenomena: the coexistence 
of both construction types in one language”) 


Most languages are either predominantly converb languages or predominantly 
serial languages on the basis of their geographic distribution. This is true for 
such well-known European languages as, for example, English and Russian, 
which both make quite extensive use of converbs in certain functional and 
syntactic areas. Thus, one of the functions of the -zmg form in English is that of 
a converb (cf. example [143]; for further literature cf., e.g., Kortmann 1988). In 
Russian, it is the so-called deepritastie which performs the function of a converb 
(cf. example [144]; for further discussion, cf., e.g, Brecht 1976, Rappaport 
1984): 


(143) Smoking a cigarette, the girl entered the room. 


(144) Russian (cf. Nedjalkov, this volume) 
Lyubj-a lest’, on okruxil sebja —_ podxalimami. 
like-conv flattery he surrounded himself with.sycophants 
‘Liking flattery, he surrounded himself with sycophants.’ 


Nevertheless, there seem to be some rather marginal instances of verb serializa- 
tion in both languages as well: 
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(145) English (Pullum 1990: 219-222)? 
a. Go get the paper. I told you to go get the paper. Every day I go get 
the paper. 
b. Come get the paper. I told you to come get the paper. Everyday I come get 
the paper. 
c. Help get the paper. 
d. Come go eat with us. 
(146) Russian (Weiss 1991)'° 
A ja tebja, govorit, sizu doxidajus’. 


but I you he.says I.am.sitting I-am.waiting 
‘But, he says, I was sitting there waiting for you.’ 


There are, however, some other languages in which both types of construction 
cooccur, with each of these types covering certain parts of the framework ap- 
plied in sections 3 and 4. In the present article, we shall briefly consider Tibetan 
and Tamil as cases in point. 


Tibetan 

(See DeLancey 1991; for other Tibeto-Burman languages such as Lahu, cf. Mati- 
soff 1973: 203-205.) In Tibetan, the converb morpheme -dyas is compulsory 
only in constructions corresponding to verb serialization in a broad sense, as in 
example (147), but not in constructions which fall within the concept of verb 
serialization in a narrow sense, as in example (148), where -dyas is optional: 


(147) Tibetan (DeLancey 1991: 4) 
Stag-gi — gyag-la so brgyab-byas bsad-pa red. 
tiger-ERG yak-DaT bit-NF:cONV kill-PERF 
‘The tiger bit the yak and killed it, 


(148) Tibetan (DeLancey 1991: 6) 
kho bros(-byas) yongs-pa red. 
he_ flee-(NF:CONV) come-PERF 
‘He fled hither (or toward the deictic center). 


In languages like Tibetan and other Tibeto-Burman languages, the expansion of 
the use of serial verb constructions must be seen as the result of contact with 
other languages spoken in adjoining areas (such as Chinese) which show verb 
serialization (cf. DeLancey 1991). 


Classical-Tamil 
(See Steever 1989). We have already seen, in examples (77) and (78), that there 
are still a few verbs like ey ‘say’, poo/ ‘seem’, and aa ‘become’ in modern Tamil 
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which can occur in serial verb constructions. These verbs, together with some 
other structures, are only the remnants of a formerly rather widespread area of 
verb serialization as described in Steever 1989. 


In Classical Tamil, one very important instrument to express negation was verb 
serialization. Thus, the first verb appeared in the affirmative, followed by the 
juxtaposed second verb, which was always the verb ‘to become’ in the negative: 


(149) Classical Tamil (Steever 1989: 42) 
cel-v-m all-em 
go-FUT-lp become:NEG-1p 
‘We will not go.’ 


(150) Classical Tamil (Steever 1989: 42) 
uy-ntay-ar all-ar. 
eSCape-PRES.PERF-3p become:NEG-3p 


(151) Classical Tamil (Steever 1989: 43) 
kél-im all-ém, Réf-tan-am. 
hear:NEG-1p become:NEG-1p heat-PREs.PERF-1p 
‘Tt is not that we do not hear: we have heard’ 


The other instrument for expressing negation was root serialization. In this 
construction, the negative root of the. verb ‘to become’ — that is, -a+ — was 
suffixed to the root of the main verb: 


(152) Classical Tamil (Steever 1989: 43-44) 
a.  mara-(v)al-ép. 
forget-become:NEG-1s 
‘T will not forget.’ 
b. — cell-al-am. 
go-become:NEG-1p 
‘We do not go.’ 


Unfortunately, the difference between the two types of construction, if there is 
any at all, is not clear: “not enough is yet known about these examples to claim 
that the alternation is one of free variation.” (Steever 1989: 43) 

Verb serialization is, however, not limited to negation in Classical Tamil; it 
occurred quite commonly in both types of verb serialization, i.e., in verb serial- 
ization in a broad sense, as in example (153) and in verb serialization in a narrow 
sense, as in examples (154) and (155): 
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Syntactic juxtapositions: 

(153) Classical Tamil (Steever 1989: 45) 
kan-tan-en varu-v-al, 
S€€-PRES.PERF-1§ come-FUT-1s 
‘T will see and come,’ 


Lexical juxtaposition (lexical compounds): 

(154) Classical Tamil (Steever 1989: 45) 
tert-ntan-ar kol-am-é. 
know-PRES.PERF-3p hold-opt-(3p)-EMPH 
‘May they understand it.’ 

Resultatives (compound verbs): 

(155) Classical Tamil (Steever 1989: 45) 
cér-ntan-ir cel-Ru-vir. 
JOIN-PRES.PERF-2p gO-FUT-2p 
“You will reach/arrive there,’ 
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In the case of Tamil, however, the decline of verb serialization must be explained 


by inner-linguistic changes rather than by language contact: 


The use of the SCF [Serial Construction Form] in Classical Tamil steadily declined 
during the medieval period so that it had virtually fallen from the language by the 
dawn of the early modern period. The loss ... was partly motivated by the need to 
overcome the tension between the functional and formal treatments of finiteness. 


(Steever 1989: 47) 


This process of overcoming the tension between the two treatments of finite- 
ness must also have supported a more clear-cut crystallization of asymmetry, 
which will be further discussed in the next subsection. Malayalam, another Drav- 
idian language, seems to be even more extreme in its treatment of finiteness: 


Malayalam, which branched off from Tamil during the early medieval period, seems 
to have chosen a more radical way of eliminating the tension between the two 
treatments of finiteness. It lost its subject-verb agreement rules altogether, with the 
result that the sole criterion for the finiteness of a verb in the modern language is 
whether it appears in the position specially designated for finite predicates. There 
is no longer any redundant morphological marking to help us to identify the finite 
verb. (Steever 1989: 47) 


In none of the Dravidian languages, however, did the process of eliminating 
the tension between the functional and formal treatments of finiteness disturb 
the potential of asymmetry which is — in my view — vital for the development 


of converbs. 
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5.3. Remarks on point 3 (“the high degree of indeterminateness 
and the emergence of asymmetry”) 


Languages in which the categories of person/number agreement, tense-aspect- 
mood and participation do not need to be obligatorily expressed in the verb — 
i.e., languages showing a high degree of indeterminateness with regard to these 
categories — lack a very important instrument to develop a certain asymmetry 
between finite and nonfinite forms, or — to put it more cautiously — between 
complete [maximum] verbal forms and less complete verbal forms which can 
take the shape of converbs. 

Since the less complete verbal forms do not have to carry the whole burden 
of information given in the complete form, they are free to take on other 
functions from the realm of the syntax of sentence combination, as well as from 
the realm of discourse pragmatics. In this context, the fact that converb lan- 
guages very often display an almost complete lack of conjunctions comes as no 
surprise, since the type of sentence combination performed by conjunctions can 
be effectively realized by the asymmetrical potential within the verbal structure 
of these languages. As was said by Gronbech 1936 with reference to Turkish, 
such languages do not actually need conjunctions: 

By nature, the use of conjunctions is alien to Turkish. Apart from very few excep- 

tions conjunctions seem to have developed only under the influence of foreign 

languages partly through direct borrowing, partly through the imitation of foreign 
sentence constructions by means of elements from the respective original language. 

For that reason, they almost do not occur in the Turkish language of the inscrip- 

tions and in the conservative Northern dialects. Coordination is simply expressed 

by juxtaposition of words and sentences while subordination is expressed by nu- 
merous verbal forms showing a wealth of nuances; subordinative conjunctions in 


the context of clause-combining are a violation of Turkish sentence structure. 
(Gronbech 1936: 51; my translation) 


5.4. Remarks of point 4: Jabém (“morphology and the development 
of asymmetry”) 


As we can see from Jabém, there must also exist other — morphological — 
factors preventing the development of asymmetry. In this language, there are 
only two sets of prefixes combining two aspects (reals [R] and imaginativus [I], cf. 
Dempwolff 1939) with seven forms to mark person. The phonological quality of 
the verb stem yields five different classes of verbs, of which I shall briefly 
present class I and class II (for further information, cf. Dempwolff 1939: 12— 
19, and Bradshaw 1979): 


Class I: monosyllabic verb stems with high tone (stems beginning with &, p, or 
4, some stems beginning with s). Paradigm: -sém ‘say, speak’). 
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Class IJ: monosyllabic verb stems with low tone (stems beginning with 4 4, g 
some stems beginning with /, w or with a vowel; there are some excep- 
tions to this class which belong to class V, which will not be treated 
in the present article). Furthermore, the stems in 4% d, g and s are 
ptenasalized in the zmaginativus. 

Paradigm: -sun: -nsun ‘push’. 


Table 1. The two sets of prefixes combining two aspects in Jabém 


CLASS I CLASS I 
realis imaginativus realis imaginativus 
1s ka-s6m ja-som ga-sun ja-nsun 
2s k6-s6m 6-s6m gd-suy 6-nsuy 
3s ké-sém é-s6m gé-sun é-nsun 
Ipl incl ta-sOm da-sun da-nsuy 
Ipl excl a-som a-sun a-nsuy 
2pl a-som a-sun a-nsuy 
3pl sé-s6m sé-sup sé-nsun 


As we can see from the paradigms shown in Table 1, the person/aspect 
ptefixes are tightly knit to the verb stem, with their form depending on its 
phonological/tonal qualities. Thus, a high tone stem yields the unvoiced prefix 
ka- for the first person reals, whereas a low tone stem yields the voiced prefix 
ga-. The connection between stem and person/aspect prefixes is so tight that 
there is no chance for the verb stem to occur independently. Thus, there is no 
chance for asymmetry to develop. 


6. Root serialization 


Root serialization (RS) is formally different from verb serialization in as much 
as we find only combinations of verbal roots, which in most cases cannot form 
sentences on their own. This type of construction is very prominently repre- 
sented in many Papuan languages (e.g., Alamblak, Yimas, Kalam),'' but it may 
also occur in Classical Japanese, as I would like to suggest from the data pre- 
sented in Quinn 1990. The phenomenon of root serialization has to be situated 
somewhere between syntax and lexicon (cf. Bruce 1984, 1988, on Alamblak). 
Sentences (monopredicative units) in languages with root serialization show a 
different degree of compactness in comparison to languages with verb serializa- 
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tion. Root serialization occurs in the context of constructions corresponding to 
verb serialization in a narrow sense as well as in those corresponding to verb 
serialization in a broad sense. 

The rest of this section will be devoted to the description of root serialization 
within the same framework as has already been applied to verb serialization 
(section 3) and converbs (section 4). 


6.1. Constructions corresponding to verb serialization in a broad sense 


The examples corresponding to verb serialization in a broad sense seem to be 
‘limited to syntactic juxtaposition and to some ambiguous cases which can also 
be interpreted in terms of modifying verb serialization. The situation of this 
type of verb serialization can be described very adequately by quoting Bruce 
1988 on Alamblak: 


[The] comparison of Alamblak serial verbs with other syntactic and morphological 
forms suggests that the degrees of morphological compactness of two or more 
verb roots reflects the degree of conventionalization of the ideas as a single unit. 
(Bruce 1988: 22) 


Thus, the criterion which leads the speaker to choose a construction with 
root serialization, if he wants to combine two or more events, rather than a 
structute with verb serialization or with converbs, seems to be the fact that the 
cooccurrence of these events is highly conventionalized. Bruce 1988 gives the 
following comment on the two examples quoted below. Both examples present 
a combination of the same two events; the first example, however, makes use 
of a construction with verb serialization, whereas the second makes use of 
root serialization: 


(156) Alamblak (Bruce 1988: 24, 26) 
a.  Yént mi-ak-r-l, tita-r-t. 
girl ELEV-get-3sm-3sf carry.on.shoulders-3sm-3sf 
‘He got the girl down (there); he carried her on his shoulders.’ 
b. Yent mi-ak-tita-r-t. 
girl ELEV-get-carry.on.shoulders-3sm-3sf 
‘He got (a/the) girl down there, carried (her) on (his) shoulders.’ 


The SR construction in (156b) is similar to the complex sentence of (156) in 
that it expresses-a transparent complex of sequential events. Serial constructions 
are more restricted, however, in terms of the actor role of the clause and the 
scope of elevationals and negatives. (Bruce 1988: 26) 


The following two examples show that negation is extended to cover all the 
members of a construction with root serialization: 
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(157) Alamblak (Foley 1986: 117; Bruce 1984) 
tandbi-ak-ni-mé-t-m. 
cook-get-go-REM.PAST-3sf-3pl 
‘She cooked, got them and went.’ 


(158) Alamblak (Bruce 1988: 27) 
Ritm  fitgi tandhi-ak-ni-r-mé-t-m 
insects NEG roast-get-gO0-I-REM.PAST-3sf-3p] 
‘She did not roast (and) get the insects (and) go.’ 


Finally, let me quote two ambiguous examples which fall somewhere between 
syntactic juxtaposition and modifying verb serialization: 


(159) Alamblak (Bruce 1988: 21) 
dbéhna-nobh-mé-r. 
sick-die-REM.PAST-3sm 
‘He was deathly sick’ or ‘He was sick and died’ 


(160) Yimas (Foley 1986: 179) 
impa-mpu-yakal-irim-tay-ntut. 
3dlu-3pla-Tam-stand-see-REM.PAST 
‘They stood watching them two.’ 


6.2. Constructions corresponding to verb serialization in a narrow sense 


This subsection will only give some examples of structures corresponding to 
resultatives, directional verbs, tense-aspect-mood markers, coverbs, and causative 
verbs, in order to illustrate the parallels between root serialization on the one 
hand, and verb serialization and converbs on the other. The existence of lexical 
juxtaposition should be quite evident in the case of root serialization, which 
must be situated between syntax and lexicon. Finally, I have not been able to 
find any examples corresponding to conjunctional verbs. 


Resultative constructions: 


(161) Alamblak (Foley—Van Valin 1984: 362) 
Yifem-r — feh-t  tu-finah-haté-ne 
father-m pig-f throw-arrive-sR-SUBD 
ha-nayay-mé-r-t. 
CAUS-come-REM.PAST-3sma-3sfU 
‘After father shot a pig, he brought it,’ 
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Directional verbs: 


(162) Dani (Foley 1986: 149; Bromley 1981)!* 
a. pi a-k-a 
descend come-r-3sa 
‘come down’ 
b. ki a-k-a 
enter come-R-3sA 
‘He came in.’ 


Tense-action-mood: 


(163) Alamblak (Bruce 1988: 21) 
tir-t kipta-timbhé-mé-r-t. 
hand-3sf wash-sever:CESSATIVE-REM.PAST-3sm-3sf 
‘He stopped washing (his) hand.’ 


(164) Kalam (Foley 1986: 144) 
b  ~—_-yob ag ma-p-ay. 
man big sound stay-pres-3pl 
‘The big men are still talking’ 


(165) Kalam (Foley 1986: 144) 
byob ag a-p-ay. 
man big sound hold-pres-3pl 
‘The big men have finished talking’ 


Coverbs: 


(166) Alamblak (Bruce 1988: 39) 
Na yawyt yimam wikna-hay-mé-an-m. 
1s dog people buy-give-REM.past-1s-3pl 
‘I bought a dog and gave it to the people’ or ‘I bought a dog for 
the people.’ 


(167) Yimas (Foley 1986: 114) 
panmal  urank Ri-n-Qa-yara-na-t. 
man:Isg coconut:vsg vsg-1sga-1sgu-get-give-PERF 
‘The man got a coconut for me.’ 


Causative verbs: 


Causativity in Alamblak is marked in some cases by the verb stems of ‘to give’ 
or ‘to get’, and in some other cases by suffixes which can almost certainly be 
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traced back to these verb stems (for further details, cf. Bruce 1984, Bruce 1988: 
37-38). 
(168) Alamblak (Foley 1986: 155, Bruce 1984) 

hinu-t doh-t — hay-ni-mé-t-t. 

flood-f canoe-f give-go-REM.PaST-3sfa-3sfu 

‘The flood took the canoe away.’ [-Aak- ‘get’[ 


Abbreviations 

A Agent INSTR Instrumental 

ACC Accusative LOC Locative 

ADJ Adjective NEG Negation 

ADV Adverb/Adverbial NE Non-Finite 

CAUS Causative NOM Nominative 

CL Classifier NP Noun Phrase 

CONC Concessive OBL Obliquus 

COND Conditional OPT Optative 

CON] Conjunction PAST Past 

CONT Continuous Form PERF Perfect, Perfective 

CONV Converb PL Plural 

COP Copula POSS Possession 

DAT Dative PRES Present Tense 

DECLARAT Declarative PRES.PERF Present Perfect 

DEM Demonstrative QUEST Question Particle 

DIR Directional R Realis 

DUB Dubitative REL Relative Form 

dl dual REM.PAST Remote Past 

ELEV Elevational SEQ Sequential Form 

EMPH Emphasis, Em- sm singular masculine 
phatic Particle SR Same Referent 

ERG Ergative SUBD Subordinator 

FOC Focus TAM Tense, Aspect, 

Fut Future Mood 

GEN Genitive TOP Topic 

HORT Hortative U Undergoer 

I Irrealis VN Verbal Noun 

IMPER Imperative VOL Volitional 

INF Infinitive 


The roman numerals in the examples from Yimas refer to different noun classes. 
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Notes 


1. Nedjalkov’s “approximate definition” (in this volume) can be seen as a good specification: 

.. we can define a converb as a verb form which depends syntactically on another verb form, 
but is not its syntactic actant, i.e., does not realize its semantic valencies. Thus, a canonical (i.e., 
noncombined) converb can occupy (1) the position of an adjunct, i.e., an adverbial, but cannot 
occupy the positions: (2) of the only predicate of a simple sentence (without additional auxiliary 
elements), (3) of nominal attributes, (4) of a clausal actant (i. e., it cannot depend on verbs such 
as begin, order, etc.), (5) of a nominal actant (it does not occur in subject and object position). 

2. The ideas expressed in this section are roughly the same as in Bisang 1991; the concept of 
“coolness” is introduced in Bisang 1992: 24-25. 

3. The “hot-cool” distinction was first introduced by Marshall McLuhan 1964 in the context of 
the media. “A medium is ‘hot’ if the communication process involves little or no audience 
participation, and ‘cool’ if active audience participation is required.” (Huang 1984: 531) 

4. The term PARTICIPATION is from Seiler (cf, e.g,, Seiler 1988: 98-108; Seiler—Premper 1991; 
also cf. Broschart 1991) and refers to the linguistic representation of events (Sachverhalte) which 
are understood cognitively as the conceptualization of physical perceptions (e. g., a motor-crash). 
The process of conceptualizing a certain event implies a certain degree of selection, 1.e., some 
aspects of the event are neglected while other aspects are moved into the center of interest. 
The degtee of selection is even much higher if we want to transform a given perception into 
language. In this case, we must observe two principles. The first is the principle of linearity. 
The second principle represents a given event as a relation between elements which participate 
in that event (i.e., the participants) and something in which these elements are participating (i.e., 
the participatum). The participants can be seen in the framework of case grammar (semantically) 
or in the framework of valency, case marking and diathesis (syntactically), while the participatum 
is syntactically expressed by predicates which are represented semantically by actions, processes 
or states. Participants and participata are subsumed within the dimension of participation which is 
divided into several techniques of which I mention valency, orientation, transition, role assign- 
ment, cause and effect and complex participata (complex sentences) in the present paper. The 
techniques can be arranged within a continuum between the poles of indicativity and predicat- 
ivity. 

5. The principles governing these two processes are explained in further detail in Bisang 1991 and 
Bisang 1992. 

6. According to Wurm 1982, Hua is a Papua New Guinea language from the East New Guinea 
Highlands Stock (East-Central Family, Kamano Sub-Family). 

7. AS = Anticipatory Subject. 

8. The basic difference between the -fe form and the -/ form is, according to Hinds 1986: 85-86, 


that coordination with the verbal stem [i.e., -/] indicates a more formal or prepared 
expression than coordination with the participle. Therefore, coordination with the verbal 
stem occurs more frequently in planned or nonspontaneous discourse while coordination 
with the participle [i.e., -%#] occurs more frequently in unplanned or spontaneous dis- 
course. 
[Also cf. Hinds 1976]. Furthermore, the -# form has the connotation of “V and then”, which 
is not the case with -/ (cf. Kuno 1973: 195). 
“Another difference between the -/e form and the ~/ form is that, for the former, the 
two actions involved must be either both self-controllable or both non-self-controllable, 
while such a constraint does not seem to hold for the -/ form.” (Kuno 1973: 196) 
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For a discourse-pragmatic approach to the difference between -/e and -/, cf. Myhill and Hibiya 
1988 and Ono 1990. 

9. Pullum 1990 calls these constructions “intransitive quasi-serial verb constructions” in his paper. 
His examples, however, fit perfectly well into the definition of verb serialization given in sec- 
tion 2.1. 

10. I owe this example to a paper entitled “Die Faszination der Leere” presented by D. Weiss at 
the University of Zurich in November 1991. 

11. According to Wurm 1982, Alamblak belongs to the Sepik Hill Stock of the Sepik Super-Stock 
of the Sepik Subphylum of the Sepik-Ramu Phylum, Yimas belongs to the Pondo Family of 
the Nor-Pondo (Lower Sepik) Stock, which possibly belongs to the Sepik-Ramu Phylum, and 
Kalam belongs to the Kalam Family of the West Central Family of the East New Guinea 
Highlands Stock of the Trans-New Guinea Phylum. 

12. According to Wurm 1982, Dani belongs to the Dani-Kwerba Stock situated in the Highlands 
of Irian Jaya. 
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Adverbial participial clauses in English 


Bernd Kortmann 


1. Introduction 


1.1. Plan of discussion 


Among the Germanic languages English stands out as the language making the 
most extensive use of nonfinite and verbless adverbial clauses if compared with 
the proportion of finite clauses introduced by an adverbial conjunction. Clauses 
of the former type have gone by different names in the literature on English.’ 
In the following I will employ two well-established terms: free adjuncts for clauses 
as in (1) and absolute constructions (short: absolutes) for clauses as in (2), the differ- 
ence between the two construction types being the presence of an overt subject 
in the latter. 


(1) I checked my diary and rushed off to my 9 am lecture, managing to skip 
breakfast. 
(2) The Dean turned and went out, his gown billowing darkly behind him. 


In many respects (1) and (2) exemplify prototypical free adjuncts and absolutes 
in English. First and foremost they are formed with a present participle (90 per- 
cent of all instances in a corpus of approximately 1700 constructions). Indeed, 
adding to these all constructions formed with a past participle (walked) or a 
“perfect” participle (having walked), the proportion of participial free adjuncts 
and absolutes goes up to 93 percent. This explains why the natural focus of this 
paper is on adverbial participial clauses (short: adverbial participles). The two 
examples are further prototypical in that they exhibit detachment from the mat- 
rix clause (which need not be a main clause) via a pause and a clause-final 
intonation contour, which is usually indicated by a comma in writing. Thirdly, 
two in three free adjuncts and four in five absolutes follow the clause they 
modify (see Table 4 in section 2.3). Fourth, the empty subject position of the 
adjunct in (1) is controlled by the matrix subject; this holds for more than 
90 percent of all free adjuncts in the corpus. The subject referent of the majority 
of English absolutes, on the other hand, stands in a (roughly speaking) part- 
whole relationship to the referent of the matrix subject, as in (2). Finally, free 
adjuncts are very rarely, absolutes never introduced by adverbial conjunctions. 
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Drawing its observations and results from a large-scale empirical study (Kort- 
mann 1991 a), this paper wants to go beyond a mere survey of constructional 
possibilities, the applicability of specific syntactic operations, and possible inter- 
pretations. Its basic contention is that, on the one hand, an in-depth account of 
the use of free adjuncts and absolutes in a single language helps to put in 
perspective observations and claims in the typological literature concerning the 
characteristics of converbs in this language and, more importantly, converbs in 
general. On the other hand, a study like this allows one to make predictions 
and to formulate tentative universals with respect to semantic-pragmatic proper- 
ties of different types of converbs and their predictability from higher order 
iconic and pragmatic principles. 

The paper is organized into four parts. Section 2 will be concerned with 
syntactic issues (head structure, related but different constructions, syndesis), 
while sections 3 and 4 will be devoted exclusively to semantic and pragmatic 
questions. Section 3 inquires into the referential nature of the subjects of free 
adjuncts and absolutes, and section 4 provides an account of the interpretation 
of these constructions. In all three sections, those parameters of variation that 
have been suggested in recent typological studies on converbs, adverbial partici- 
ples, etc. (especially in Konig—van der Auwera 1990, Nedjalkov (this volume) 
and Stassen 1985) will play an important role. In section 5 the major results of 
this study will be summarized, with a special focus on how English adverbial 
participial clauses fare in a typological perspective.” 


1.2. Frequency of use 


By way of introduction, a few cautionary remarks seem necessary with regard 
to general statements on the frequency of use of free adjuncts and absolutes in 
English and other languages. Consider, for instance, statements like “there are 
languages that use it [the adverbial participle] guste frequently, whereas others seem 
to have very little use for it’, or that these constructions “are also quite common 
in more formal, especially written, registers of Russian, Romance and English.” 
(K6nig—van der Auwera 1990: 348-349; my emphasis) For languages that do 
not use these constructions exclusively or almost exclusively in adverbial subor- 
dination, such statements capture for the most part little more than rough tend- 
encies, “of which many of us may be already impressionistically aware” (Masica 
1976: 129). The reason is that reliable distributional analyses based on text 
material that can claim at least a minimum of representativeness — both regard- 
ing size and composition of the analyzed texts — exist only for very few of these 
languages. As the figures for English in Table 1 reveal, it does not do, for 
example, to simply contrast written and spoken language. Of course it does not 
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come as a surprise that free adjuncts and absolutes are dispreferred in conversa- 


tion (London-Lund corpus); much more importantly, there are significant differ- 
ences between different types of written discourse. 


Table 1. Distribution among different types of discourse 


Free adjuncts Absolutes 
Fiction 913 (60.9)* 157 (10.5) 
150000 words 
News 265 (26.5) 50 (5) 
100 000 words 
Science 83 (16.6) 20 (4) 
50.000 words 
Conversation 151 (10.1) 42 (2.8) 
150 000 words 
Total (1681 = 100%) 1412 (84%) 269 (16%) 


Note:* Numbers in parentheses are the frequencies per 10000 words. 


The sharp contrast between narrative texts (novels, short stories) and texts 
taken from newspapers and scientific literature confirms that it is the depéctive 
versus nondepictive distinction which is relevant to the token frequency of free 
adjuncts and absolutes among written registers, and not the distinction between 
formal and informal discourse (cf. Thompson 1983: 45-47 and 1984: 91-93). 
In other languages of the kind mentioned above similar differences are very 
likely to be observed, too. As a factor of prime importance such differences 
must therefore be taken into consideration in the composition of the text mater- 
ial serving as the basis for trustworthy cross-linguistic comparisons and general- 
izations. Another factor not to be neglected is the amount of the material to be 
analyzed. Views may differ as to what constitutes the lower limit of an ideal text 
sample. There should be agreement, however, that making frequency counts in 
a text of 7500-8000 words length for each language the basis for cross-linguistic 
generalizations can hardly qualify as more than a very first step; especially, if 
these texts are of a most idiosyncratic sort, i.e., represent archaic and stylistically 
highly marked usage, like the translations of a bible passage that Masica (1976: 
129-134) examines in twelve languages. 

Two further questions one should keep in mind when judging statements on 
the frequency of use of adverbial participles, converbs, etc., are: What are the 
competing constructions serving as the standard of comparison, and what do 
we know about /her token frequency? Nedjalkov (this volume) distinguishes 
three major syntactic functions fulfilled by converbs: (f) as an adverbial in a 
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simple sentence (converb proper); (ii) as a coordinate predicate in a complex sen- 
tence (coordinative converb); (iii) as the predicate of a subordinate clause (conjunc- 
tonal converb). It is obvious that in judging the relative frequency of these three 
types of converbs in a given language different competing constructions must 
be considered for each of them respectively: for (i) simple adverbs and more 
complex adverbials lacking clause-status; for (i) (syndetically or asyndetically 
linked) coordinate clauses; for (1ii) finite adverbial subordinate clauses (involving 
an adverbial conjunction). For the purposes of the present paper it is, of course, 
(ii) that is central? And here it turns out that stating that English exhibits a 
predilection for the use of free adjuncts and absolutes must not be understood 
as a regularly observable higher relative frequency compated with finite adverbial 
clauses. On a cursory check of text chunks of different length from novels, 
newspaper articles, scientific literature, and conversation transcripts, totalling 
10000 words for each type of discourse, it emerges that finite adverbial clauses 
still represent the primary means of adverbial subordination in English (cf. also 
Biber 1988: 247—269). Most clearly this is the case in (overwhelmingly informal) 
conversation, where the ratio “finite vs. non-finite/verbless adverbial clauses”’ is 
5.6:1. The ratios for the different types of written discourse are all considerably 
lower than this (science 1.8: 1, fiction 1.5:1, news 1.1: 1), but nevertheless finite 
clauses hold the majority or at least an equal share in all of them. This, on the 
one hand, is a further proof of the fact that English is not a converb language, 
as can also be seen from the fact that it has, in contrast to prototypical converb 
languages (cf. V. Nedjalkov and Bisang, both in this volume), a large inventory 
of adverbial conjunctions. On the other hand, it is not a typical “conjunction 
language” either (cf. Nedjalkov, this volume): at least in the written language, 
free adjuncts are far from playing a minor role. This is exactly what makes 
English different from all other Germanc languages (cf., for example, Einarsson 
(1949: 163) on Icelandic), with the possible exception of Yiddish (cf. Masica 
1976: 124). To give a rough idea of how to quantify this difference: a comparison 
of the text frequency of adverbial participial clauses in English and German 
narrative texts on the basis of Kortmann (1991 a) and Filipovié (1977) yields the 
result that, on average, English employs five times as many of these construc- 
tions per 10,000 words as German does.* 


2. Structural variation 


2.1. Head structure 


All major lexical categories (i.e., nouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, and preposi- 
tions) or expansions thereof may serve as heads of free adjuncts and the predica- 
tive element of absolutes. The various possibilities are sketched in Figure 1 and 
illustrated in sentences (1) down to (16). 
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verbal head non-verbal head 
present “perfect” — past infinitive NP PP A/AP Adv/AdP 
participle participle _ participle 
Free adjuncts: (1) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Absolutes: (2) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) 


Figure 1. Predicative heads of free adjuncts and absolutes* 


Note:* McCawley (1983: 275~—276) points out that temporal and epistemic adverbs (e.g., currenth, 
probably, evidently, still) which normally cannot occur as constituents of APs, PPs, or NPs may 
accompany the non-verbal heads of the predicative element of absolutes. 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 
(8) 
(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


I checked my diary and rushed off to my 9 am lecture, managing to skip 
breakfast. 


The Dean turned and went out, his gown billowing darkly behind him. 
FHaving arrived at this neat if somewhat abstract conclusion, he felt better. 


Toppled from office in last month’s military coup, Mr Bavadra has arrived in 
London ... 


To continue trading the shares, investors need to have new certificates issued in 
exchange for the payment. 


Al virtuoso in the art of the discourteous aside, he had never been subjected to 
such disrespect. 

“(44)” Litvak conceded, in a voice no louder than a sigh. 

Alone in Zipser’s room, Mrs Biggs switched on the vacuum cleaner. 


Back in her office in the executive suite, Christine looked briefly into Warren 
Trent's, ... 


Rivens and I had a great trial of strength at the beginning of this year, everybody 
else having gone except me... 


The pre-election campaign of strikes in schools by teachers is expected to reach 
a peak today, with thousands of children sent home. 
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(12) And each year they would part amicably, Frensic to wonder at the man’s 
incredible perseverance and Piper to start work in a different seaside twon ... 
(Tom Sharpe, 7eh Great Pursuit. London: Pan, 1979, pp. —10) 


(13) He looked towards the Presidential Suite, his expression a mixture of anxiety 
and resentment ... 

(14) A hand on his cheek, Dixon said, “...” 

(15) Christine sipped her drink, her expression pensive. 

(16) With midnight an hour away, it was early yet for the Quarter. 


Free adjuncts and absolutes are generally unmarked for tense and mood; the 
aspectual distinction “progressive/nonprogressive” is neutralized except for per- 
fect-participial constructions. The latter are marked for “perfect aspect”, or 
rather “anterior orientation” (cf. Kortmann 1991b), and can additionally, just 
like past-participial clauses as in (11) or (17), be marked for passive voice (18) 
as well as, most exceptionally, “progressive aspect” (19):° 


(17) Boston were able to subdue the Lakers’ fast break —...— with Earvin “Magic” 
Johnson, Kareem Abdul-Jabbar and James Worthy being held in check. 

(18) I still have to be rather careful, having been, sort of, totally buggered for years 
on end. 

(19) ... and of course I was tired, having been working during the night anyway. 


These are the options English grammar allows as predicative heads of free 
adjuncts and absolutes and for their combinability with other verbal grammatical 
categories. It is however only a very limited range of structural possibilities from 
which the overwhelming majority of these clauses is constructed. As becomes 
clear from Table 2, 93 percent of the constructions in the corpus are participial 
clauses, the overwhelming majority of which (95.5 percent) have a present parti- 
ciple. Non-verbal heads are clearly dispreferred, though noticeably less so in 
absolutes than in free adjuncts. Moreover, passive constructions are extremely 
rare, perfect-participial clauses marked for the progressive as well as infinitival 
absolutes virtually nonexistent. 


2.2. The English adverbial participle: A tetrafunctional converb 


If it had needed further proof, Table 2 clearly confirms that it is the ing-form 
which represents the prototypical English converb. In this section I will consider 
the various functions of this virtually omnipresent form in English grammar, 
with a focus on environments in which the differences between certain func- 
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Table 2. Verbal versus non-verbal heads 


Free adjuncts Absolutes 

(n = 1412) (n = 269) 
non-verbal 4.7% 11.5% 
present participle 89.9% 83.6% 
perfect participle 2.9% 1.9% 
past participle 1.1% 3.0% 
infinitive 1.4% = 


tions are neutralized, or at least blurred. In the first place, this will involve a 
discussion of the participle-gerund distinction as well as of zmg-constructions 
whose exact status relative to adverbial participial clauses is not always clear. 

Following Nedjalkov (this volume), the English form in -ézg belongs to that 
group of converbs which, cross-linguistically, exhibit the highest degree of syn- 
tactic plurifunctionality. As it is not confined to converb function, it qualifies as 
a quasi converb, more exactly a tetrafunctional one additionally fulfilling the 
functions of participle, infinitive and gerund. The only function it is denied is 
that of a finite verb. As a participle, the zg-form can be used for noun modifica- 
tion, either in attributive position (20a) or as a postmodifier in restrictive relative 
clauses (20b), or, together (!) with forms of fo be, as the only predicate of a 
simple sentence (indicating progressive aspect), as in (20c). It can be used like 
an infinitive in certain patterns of verb complementation (21), and qualifies as 
a gerund (nominal verb) when it occupies the position of a nominal actant, as 
in (22):° 


(20) a. A smoking girl entered the room. 
A girl smoking a cigarette entered the room. 
c. A girl was smoking in the room. 


(21) The girl started smoking (= to smoke) a cigarette. 
(22) The girl's smoking irritated me. 


If we further follow Nedjalkov in making the relative text frequency of the 
individual functions the all-important criterion for deciding on the main func- 
tion, then it is fairly safe to say that, in English, this is the function of the 
participle in primary predications like (20c).’ 

The individual functions of the iag-form or the construction it occurs in 
cannot always be distinguished easily from each other. I will consider four such 
problematic cases: (i) the distinction participle vs. gerund in clauses serving as 
verbal arguments, as well as the distinction between adverbial participles and (ii) 
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participial complements, (iii) adverbial gerunds, and (iv) nonrestrictive relative 
clauses. 


2.2.1. The case of the “half-gerund” 

The z#g-constructions in (23) are notorious examples illustrating the nondiscrete- 
ness of the distinction between participle and gerund. They all represent in- 
stances of what Quirk et al. (1985: 1063-1067) rather loosely call nominal ing- 
clauses, ot what older traditional grammars have referred to as half-gerunds (e. g,, 
Sweet 1898: 121): 


(23) a. Women having the vote reduces man’s political power. (Carme 1931: 157) 
b. It is vilely unjust, men closing two-thirds of the respectable careers to women. 
(Curme 1931: 157) 
c. Our children hate John singing folk songs. 
d. Our children saw John singing folk songs. 
e. Our children saw him singing folk songs. 


Roughly speaking, the zzg-form in these constructions has received either “all- 
gerund” or “all-participle” analyses. Many traditional grammars adduce as the 
main reason for a gerundial analysis that for each of the sentences in (23) a 
stylistically more formal variant can be set up in which the former subject of 
the nominal clause and its predicate are brought into a possessot-possessed 
relationship. Accordingly, the izg-form in (23’), now serving the function of a 
nominal actant, is standardly ascribed gerund-status: 


(23’) Women's having the vote reduces man’s political power. 
It is vilely unjust, men’s closing two-thirds of ... 

Our children hate John's singing folk songs. 

?Our children saw John's singing folk songs. 


?Our children saw his singing folk songs. 


eRo se 


Proponents of an all-participle analysis in (23) fall into two groups: the radicals 
and the moderates. Essentially, the moderates (e.g., Inms 1981) accept the ger- 
und analysis in (23’), but refuse to let this analysis influence their classification 
of the img-form in (23), arguing that the two construction types must be viewed 
independently of each other. The minority of radicals (Quirk et al. 1985), on 
the other hand, do not even subscribe to the gerund-analysis in (23’), treating 
these ing-forms, too, as participles.® 

The sentences in (23) lead on to a further problem. While it is undebated 
that the zzg-clauses in (23 a) and (23 b) must be treated as units fulfilling a nomi- 
nal (subject) function, this is increasingly unclear in their object nexus use (KGnig— 
van der Auweta 1991: 347) in (23c) down to (23e).? Example (23c) contrasts 
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with (23d) and (23 e) on both syntactic and semantic grounds. Semantically, in 
that it does not entail our children hate John whereas (23d) does entail our children 
saw John, and that the participle in (23d) and (23 e) generally has a progressive 
meaning. Also, there are complementary sets of verbs allowing as tensed predi- 
cates zag-constructions as in (23 c) and (23 d-e) respectively: The latter are found 
with a considerably smaller group of verbs than (23c), most frequently with 
verbs of perception like see, hear, feel, spot, smell, etc. (cf. Quirk et al. 1985: 1194— 
1195, 1206-1207). The most important syntactic difference is that only (23 d-e) 
may be passivized, but not (23c) (cf. also van der Auwera 1990: 265): 


(23”) c. *Jobn was hated singing folk songs. 
d. John was seen singing folk songs. 
e. He was seen singing folk songs. 


This suggests that in (23) John singing folk songs as a whole still fulfils object 
function. In (23 d), however, and even more so in (23 e) it is increasingly difficult 
to defend an analysis of this construction as a single unit. Ihnms (1981: 206-207), 
for example, can only justify his analysis of these constructions as participial 
constructions with their own subject by assuming a process of syntactic reanaly- 
sis parallel to the one observable for infinitives or infinitival clauses that are in 
construction with an object (24a) or a complement of the preposition for, as in 
(24b) and, especially remarkable, in (24 c): 


(24) a. We cannot force them to leave. 
. We waited for them to leave. 
c. He wants for me to go with him. (American English; Quirk et al. 1985: 
1062) 


Van der Auwera (1990: 264) assumes the opposite development, i.e., a process 
of subject-to-object raising. It is no longer the “NP V-zag NP” construction as 
a whole that is considered to serve as an argument of the main verb, but only 
the first noun phrase. The participle has been syntactically downgraded as it 
were: from a secondary predication of a secondary subject in a sentential noun 
phrase fulfilling an argument role in the primary predication (i. e., from predicate 
of object clause) to a secondary predication of a primary predication argument 
(i.e., to object complement). 

It should be noted that the latter syntactic analysis is only one of several 
possible ones of the syntactically ambiguous constructions in (23d) and (23 e). 
It may be the most natural one if contrasted with (23). In principle, however, 
such sonstructions allow two further analyses, especially if the noun phrase 
preceding the participle is neither a proper name nor a pronoun, as in (25): as 
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a postmodifying (restrictive relative) clause (26 b) and as an adverbial participle 
(26 c): 


(25) Mary spotted an old man catching flies. 


(26) a. ‘Mary spotted an old man in the act of (or: as he was) catching flies.’ [ob- 
ject complement] 
b. ‘Mary spotted an old man who was catching flies.’ 
c. ‘Mary spotted an old man as/while she was catching fites.’ 


2.2.2. Adverbial participle vs. participial complement 

Participial constructions allowing for multiple syntactic analyses including that 
of an adverbial participle generally exhibit two characteristics: they are in sen- 
tence-final position and they are nondetached. Indeed, constructions as in (25) 
do not pose the greatest problems in this respect, the analysis in (26c) clearly 
being a rather strained one out of context. Much more intricate are the problems 
caused by constructions as in (27), which in many cases may best be glossed by 
means of two and-coordinated tensed predicates (cf. van der Gaaf in Jespersen 
1940): 


(27) a. Mary Left smiling. 
b. He stood in the darkness panting. 
c. IL held my breath listening. 


The participle, typically standing by its own, immediately follows the tensed 
predicate and shares (or rather: is controlled by) its subject, thus becoming an 
even mote integrative part of the primary predication compared with its func- 
tion as object complement discussed at the end of the preceding section. Such 
participles look almost like manner adverbs, although it is usually not the manner 
of the main predication that they specify but some independent, cotemporane- 
ous activity. 

From a typological point of view, the zzg-forms in (27) come closest to Nedjal- 
kov’s converbs proper (1.e., converbs that function as adverbials in a simple sen- 
tence and cannot have a subject different from the subject of the superordinate 
predicate), although the criteria and the examples he gives for the distinction of 
this type of converbs from conjunctional converbs are not uncontroversial. The 
former represent hardly more than a subclass of the latter, unless one finds 
additional distinguishing criteria. Two candidates for such additional criteria are 
detachment of the converb, as indicated by an intonation break and independent 
intonation contours of the main predication and the converb, and, connected 
with this, the number of information focuses the sentence has (cf. Quirk et al. 
1985: 1126). Contrast on the latter criterion the examples in (27) with those in 
(28), all of which are authentic: 
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(28) a. He waved back at her, smiling. 
b. He stopped, panting. 
c. I dashed for the farthest corner, screeching. 


But even if we make detachment the all-important formal criterion for drawing 
a distinction between converb proper and (subjectless) conjunctional converb, 
or verb complement and (subjectless) adverbial participle, the fact remains that 
the constructions in (27) do not differ from those in (28) with regard to their 
interpretation. Especially on comparing (27 b) with (28b) one can see that the 
insertion of a comma as detachment marker appears to depend on individual 
preferences, thus rendering the detachment criterion as a whole rather arbitrary, 
at least when applied to written data. In English, we conclude, there is no hard 
and fast way of keeping distinct, out of context, nondetached adverbial partici- 
ples in sentence-final position from participles serving as complements." 

An important semantic issue must not go unnoticed. Whether participial or 
gerundial (see the following section), whether finite, nonfinite or verbless, 
whether introduced by an adverbial conjunction or not, nondetached adverbial 
clauses in sentence-final position can generally be within the scope of scope- 
bearing elements in the matrix clause (€.g., negation, yes/no-questions, focus 
particles, speech act verbs) and can explicitly be focused. Compare, for instance, 
the examples in (29) and their counterparts in (30) exhibiting contrastive nega- 
tion connected with a sentence-final rising intonation: 


(29) a. = I Left smiling. 
b. J got angry on hearing that Sheila had left. 
c. JL got angry when hearing that Sheila had lef. 
d. I got angry when I heard that Sheila had left. 
(30) I didn’t leave smiling. (I left, but I wasn’t smiling.) 


TP 


I didn’t get angry on hearing that Sheila had \eft. I got angry, but this 
had nothing to do with Sheila’s leaving.) 

c. If didn’t get angry when hearing that Sheila had left. (ditto) 

d. I didn’t get angry when I heard that Sheila had \eft. (ditto) 


2.2.3. Two types of detached adverbial ing-clauses: adverbial participle vs. adverbial gerund 
In this and the next section it will be shown that neither the predicative function 
of the zmg-form nor the detachment of the adverbial construction it occurs in 
prevent problems of delimiting adverbial participles from other constructions. 
Consider, for example, the constructions in (31) to 3), where it is the word 
class of the augmenting element alone which determines the classification of 
the ing-form as a participle or a gerund: 
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(31) a. On learning of the decision, his ferst reaction had been surprise. 
b. Ln aiming for such a theory, I shall begin with a number of interrelated assump- 
tions. 
c. By enacting p, Ad will get just what he not wanted ... But by conforming to 
Gricean maxims, Ald will readily ... rise into a “fallacious” invited inference. 
(32) a. After fighting the Vichy French for a bit, we got sent to Baghdad. 
b Before coming here, I was an assistant manager at the Waldorf. 
c. Since leaving the sea, he had overseen the installation. 
(33) a. When feeling weak, you should take an aspirin. 
b While waiting for his nurse, the doctor was pacing the room. 


c. Although feeling tired, he decided against a rest. 


Judging on the basis of their intonation contour, the way their implied subject 
as well as their relative location in time must be recovered from the clause they 
precede and, in general, their obvious function as adverbial clauses, the ig- 
constructions in (31) and (32) do not differ at all from those in (33). However, 
only in (33) does the zzg-form qualify as a participle, while in the first two sets 
of examples it is analyzed as a gerund. The reasons standardly given for this 
classification are the following (e.g., Jespersen 1940: 407, Stump 1985: 11-13). 
The augmenting elements in (33) can take a finite clause but not a nonpredica- 
tive noun phrase as complement, and thus qualify as true subordinating conjunc- 
tions. Those in (31) and (32), on the other hand, can take a nonpredicative noun 
phrase as complement; hence they represent prepositions: 


(34) a. — after/on/*when his arrival at the station, ... 


The problem is that the augmenting elements in (32), too, may introduce finite 
clauses, i.e., may have the additional function of subordinating conjunctions. 
Only on, im, or by in (31) are prepositions proper in that they cannot take a finite 
clause as complement (cf. also Quirk et al. 1985: 660): 


(34) b. — after/when/*on he arrived at the station, he ... 


This leaves us with a problem with respect to the syntactic analysis of the zg- 
constructions: While those in (31) clearly qualify as adverbial gerund clauses 
(short: adverbial gerunds) and those in (33) as adverbial participles, it depends 
on which viewpoint one takes when deciding on the syntactic status of the 
constructions in (32). Arguing strictly syntactically, they must receive the same 
classification as those in (31), i.e., as adverbial gerunds. However, on approach- 
ing these constructions from a comparison of finite and nonfinite adverbial 
clauses, they have also been grouped with the augmented adverbial participles 
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in (33) (cf. Quirk et al. 1972: 734 and Backlund 1984 on conjunction-headed 
abbreviated clauses). 

For the purposes of this paper, the distinction between adverbial gerunds and 
adverbial participles, relevant though it may be from a syntactic point of view, 
will be of no further concern as they exhibit parallel semantic and pragmatic be- 
havior. 


2.2.4. Adverbial participle vs. nonrestrictive relative clause 

While adverbial gerunds can be distinguished from adverbial participles on syn- 
tactic grounds at least, this is almost entirely impossible for detached participial 
clauses immediately following a noun phrase, as in (35): 


(35) a. The new airline hub, receiving flights initially from the twelve countries, will 
help cut mail delivery times. 
b. Jonathan Dimbleby, pacing no-man's-land between addressing the camera, strove 
valiantly to hustle them along. 
Mr Kinnock, peaking in Birmingham, ridiculed Mrs Thatcher. 
d. One wife, believing herself to be rational, wanted to know from the police 
whether it was possible that the blast had turned up the radio's volume. 


is) 


These clauses exhibit exactly the control properties of adverbial participles and 
in many cases offer similar interpretative options. They could just as well precede 
or follow the main clause without any effect on their semantics. To a certain 
extent, such participial clauses in postnominal position can therefore be viewed 
as counterparts of the participial constructions discussed in subsection 2.2.2. 
Whereas the latter neutralize the difference between verbal complements and 
nondetached adverbial participles, the former neutralize the difference between 
nonrestrictive (or: nondefining) postmodifying clauses and detached adverbial 
participles — with one exception: participial clauses involving auxiliary verbs or 
the verb de can never function as nonrestrictive relative clauses (Quirk et al. 
1985: 1125): 


(36) a. The children, having eaten their fill, were allowed to leave the table. 
b. The old man, being of sane mind, dictated and signed his will. 


In conclusion to section 2.2., Table 3 renders visual along which four 
(weighted) parameters such problematic constructions as have been discussed 
can be shown to differ from prototypical adverbial participles on purely formal 
and syntactic grounds. The first two parameters are valid for all adverbial partici- 
ples, the latter two account for roughly 95 percent of the adverbial participles 
in the corpus. Neither (a) the construction as a whole nor (b) the évg-form itself 
assumes the syntactic function of a noun, i.e., neither of them serves as the 
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complement of a preposition or the argument of a tensed predicate; further- 
mote, prototypical adverbial participles are (c) detached from the main predica- 
tion, and (d) placed at the margins of the complex sentence. Each of the related 
constructions in subsections 2.2.1.—4 fails on at least one of these four proper- 
ties: (23a—c) fail primarily, (23b) fails exclusively on (a); the participial comple- 
ments in (23 d—e), (25) and (27) fail on (c); (31) and (2) fail on (b). The nonre- 
strictive relative clauses in (34) fail on none of the first three parameters; it 
is only on the strength of the “preferred position” parameter that they are 
distinguishable from prototypical adverbial participles. This distribution of prop- 
erties is sketched in Table 3. 


Table 3. Four syntactic parameters for the distinction between adverbial participles and other syntac- 
tic functions of the ing-form 


(a) 0) ©) @) 

subject/object clause 

(23a) 7 + - + 
subject clause, dislocated 

(23b) = + + + 
participial complement 

(23d), (23e), (25), 27) + = = a 
adverbial gerund 

(31), (32) + - + + 
nonrestrictive relative clause 

(35) + + + - 
prototypical adverbial participle + + + + 


What makes the distinction of adverbial participles from participial comple- 
ments and from adverbial gerunds so difficult is, on the one hand, that ing- 
clauses may still function as adverbial clauses even if they lose one of the proper- 
ties (b) and (c). If they do lose both, mg-clauses also lose property (a), as in J 
prefer singing to dancing or Singing in the rain is great fun. On the other hand, these 
two types of constructions nicely illustrate the fluid borders between simple and 
complex sentences, which represent an additional complicating factor in their 
distinction from adverbial participles. 


2.3. Syndesis 


Free adjuncts and absolutes differ sharply from the point of view of syndesis, a 
traditional concept which is taken here as relating to the explicitness of clause 
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linkage via “the presence ... of a connective device between two clauses” (Leh- 
mann 1988: 210): (i) free adjuncts may be introduced by (subordinating) adver- 
bial conjunctions, whereas absolutes may not; (ii) free adjuncts exhibit only very 
rarely syndetic linking (5.5 percent of almost 1,400 constructions), whereas this 
is quite usual for absolutes (45 percent of 269 constructions). Following Stump 
(1985: 13), free adjuncts and absolutes syndetically linked to the matrix clause 
will henceforth be referred to as augmented adjuncts and augmented absolutes tespec- 
tively. 

Excluding adverbial gerunds from the discussion here, prototypical aug- 
mented adjuncts can be introduced by either subordinating conjunctions proper 
(e.g. while, when, although), as in (33), or prepositions that may additionally func- 
tion, though in a restricted way,'” as subordinating conjunctions (e. g. after, before, 
Since), as in (32). For most circumstantial (or: adverbial) relations, augmentation 
of free adjuncts is optional. For some however, like “comparison” in (37 a), it is 
obligatory, while for others, especially “cause/reason”, it is generally precluded. 
Therefore, free adjuncts introduced by séce, as in (37 b), always receive a tempo- 
ral interpretation (Greenbaum 1973: 1—2): 


(37) a. “Richthoven,” he replied finally, as if selecting from a considerable choice. 
b. = Stuce refusing the offer, John hasn’t been to see us. (Greenbaum 1973: 1) 


Despite the optionality of augmentation, almost all augmented adjuncts in the 
32 66 32 6¢ 


corpus express a temporal relation (“anteriority”’, “simultaneity”’, “posteriority”), 
as in (38a—c) respectively, “contrast” (38d) or especially “concession” (38 e): 


(38) a. After dropping out of Yale University in 1931, he worked for radio station 
WEVD as an announcer. 

While speaking they had moved from the corridor into the hallway of the suite. 
He would hear the other side of the story before making any judgment. 

He may have been first while finishing third. 

Although tired, he finished his report the same night. 


one 


It is noteworthy that these five circumstantial relations exhibit very different 
proportions of augmented and unaugmented adjuncts. Whereas almost a third 
of the free adjuncts expressing “contrast” or “concession” are augmented, aug- 
mented adjuncts make up for only 17 percent of those expressing “anteriority” 
or “posteriority”, and as little as 4.4 percent of those receiving a “simultaneity” 
interpretation. It will be demonstrated in section 4.3 how these differences fit 
in with the hypothesis that circumstantial relations can be arranged on a gradient 
according to their degree of “informativeness” or cognitive complexity, and that 
this gradient figures prominently in the process of interpreting free adjuncts 
and absolutes.'* 
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While almost every circumstantial relation can be explicitly marked on free 
adjuncts via adverbial subordinators, this is generally impossible for absolutes in 
present-day English (in contrast to eatlier periods when no such constraints 
existed; cf. Visser 1972: 1158, 1271-1277). In fact, the inventory of augmentors 
is extremely limited, as the examples in (39) show, and practically boils down to 
a single option for non-negated absolutes, namely w7#h-augmentation as in (39 a): 


9) With John driving we won't have a lot of fun. 
Without the headmaster noticing, they removed all the tables from the classroom. 
We worry about Miss Masha a bit, what with her daddy being away and all. 
They left without a word, and he so sensitive. 


It was almost impossible to find a seat, and the train moving too. 


poo re 


The options in (39c-e) are more than marginal. They are found in colloquial 
spoken language only: what with-absolutes often have a causal overtone, whereas 
and-augmented absolutes frequently receive a concessive or adversative inter- 
pretation. The latter type of absolutes is used productively only in Irish English 
(39), as a result of Celtic loan syntax (cf. Filppula 1991); in current British 
and American English it is restricted to absolutes with a non-verbal “head”, as 
in 39d). 

Augmentation in absolutes, therefore, essentially means »th-augmentation. 
The exact syntactic status both of »##) in this function and the rest of this 
construction is not uncontroversial. There is more agreement on the first issue: 
almost all authors regard wth as a preposition here, too. Berent (1975: 11), on 
the other hand, explicitly denies this since “this wz/) ... can precede an absolute 
beginning with the expletive there ...” as in (40): 


(40) With there being so many people in the room, we couldn't hear each other. 
(Berent 1975: 11) 


With regard to the material following th, opinions differ as to whether it 
should be analyzed as a single constituent (e.g., Jespersen 1940, McCawley 
1983), as two constituents consisting of a noun phrase plus a predicative phrase 
(e.g., van Riemsdijk 1978), or as sometimes exhibiting the former, sometimes 
the latter syntactic structure depending on whether »7#) has a possessional mean- 
ing or not (Sakakibara 1982). McCawley (1983: 271-272) gives convincing argu- 
ments for a single constituent analysis. This also solves the first problem: it 
makes with qualify as a preposition with a sentential complement, which indeed 
is what subordinate conjunctions are analyzed as by Jespersen ({1948]: 89) al- 
ready, but also in more recent syntactic theories (cf., e.g., Emonds 1976: 172). 
For the present account, a much more interesting question is whether the 
difference between augmented and unaugmented absolutes is simply one of 
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syndesis. It will be shown below that, indeed, it is not. With may not be capable 
of marking absolutes for a particular interpretation; nevertheless, augmented and 
unaugmented absolutes differ with respect to the interpretations they receive 
(subsection 4.2.2), and the referential semantics of their subjects (section 3.2). 
Concerning their position in the complex sentence, too, they differ. Compare 
the percentages for the position immediately preceding (“initial”) and following 
(“final”) the matrix clause in Table 4. 


Table 4. Position of free adjuncts and absolutes 


Free adjuncts Unaugmented Augmented Total 
absolutes absolutes 
(n = 1412) (n = 147) (n = 122) (n = 1681) 
initial 32.2% 8.2% 21.3% 29.3% 
medial 6.9% 2.7% 3.3% 6.3% 
final 60.9% 89.1% 75.4% 64.4% 


Taken together, the differences shown in Table 4 bear witness to the fact that 
even the weakest, semantically most empty form of syndesis interacts with the 
syntactic, semantic, and pragmatic properties of the construction it operates on. 
It remains to be seen whether this interaction amounts to a conditioning, and 
what the direction of this conditioning is. 


3. Subject reference 


In his study of types of syntactic chaining in the world’s languages, Stassen 
(1985: 85-88) formulates the following two implicational universals, confirmed 
by Konig—van der Auwera (1990: 339-341), concerning the availability of what 
he calls conditional deranking (yielding subject-controlled free adjuncts), absolute 
deranking (yielding absolutes) and conditional deranking under identity with a non-subject: 


(41) a. ... there are no languages in which deranking under non-identity of 
subjects is possible while at the same time deranking under identity 
of subjects is forbidden. [...] It is only to be expected that the 
possibility of absolute (i.e., non-identity) deranking will necessarily 
imply the ability to achieve deranking under identity of subjects. 

b. __..., no language permits this type of non-subject identity on condi- 
tional deranking while at the same time forbidding conditional de- 
ranking under subject-identity. On the other hand, there are numer- 
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ous languages which permit conditional deranking only if the iden- 
tity of the identity relation holds between two subjects. 


The prediction following from Stassen’s universals, viz. that conditional derank- 
ing will be the most frequent of these three types, is clearly borne out in English. 
Subject-controlled (so-called re/ated) free adjuncts are indeed used much more 
frequently than both absolutes (5:1 ratio) and free adjuncts not controlled by 
the matrix subject (9:1 ratio). It is the referential nature of the subject of these 
two clearly dispreferred classes of constructions which will be examined in this 
section. Among other things, it will be shown why in present-day English subject 
reference does not represent a valid criterion for drawing a distinction between 
free adjuncts and absolutes. 


3.1. Free adjuncts 


3.1.1. Range of controllers 

One can distinguish three groups of unrelated free adjuncts: (i) those lacking a 
controller other than the “dummy zt” (42); (i) those with an identifiable, but 
nevertheless “covert” controller, i.e., an indefinite pronoun (43a), the speaker/ 
author J/we (43b) or the hearer/reader_you (43 c); (iii) free adjuncts with a con- 
troller recoverable from the matrix clause or the cotext (44). 


(42) Being Sunday, all banks were closed. 


(43) a. Even allowing for fast driving, twenty minutes was optimistic. 
Frankly speaking, the conference hotel was the pits. 
C. Practise the following words ..., not forgetting the few rules given above, and 
taking care not to impose English rhythm on the words — ... (J. Breen, 
Japanese Simplified, London: Hugo, 1987, p. 11) 


Instances of “zero-control” as in (42), all with the present participle of 40 be 
taking a time location as complement, are extremely rare and come close to 
fixed, slightly old-fashioned expressions. Much more frequent, approximately 
one in four unrelated adjuncts, are those belonging to the second group, espe- 
cially so-called speech act qualifiers as in (43b). The great majority of unrelated 
free adjuncts, however, fall into the third group, which in turn can be divided 
into four subgroups. Controller function may be fulfilled by the referent(s): (i) 
of a nonsubject noun phrase in the matrix clause (44a~d); (il) of a possessive 
pronoun (44e—f); (iti) of elements, especially pragmatically salient individuals, in 
the preceding cotext (44g); or (iv) the matrix predication or, more frequently, 
the matrix proposition as a whole (44h-):!* 


(44) a. —... one ship in the strict diet regime can precipitate them into eating vast 
quantities of food, regarding ‘all to be lost’... 
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Cutting off her protest, there was a click as the caller hung up. 

... the Yard ... told them to apply to me, knowing the place and being on 
the spot. (Visser 1972: 1142) 

.... the immediate impact of the reduced auto exports will be positive, 
enabling the United States to report a continued decline in the size of its trade 
deficit ... 

Arrived there, his first act was to kneel down. (Friederich 1978: 242) 
Well now, being in Wisconsin over a period of some weeks, what's your impres- 
sion of popular feelings about McCarthy? 

Walking down the boardwalk, a tall building came into view. (Quirk et al. 
1985: 1121) 

. some developing countries have sent more money out than is 
coming in, Laving them short of funds for investments and to pay for critically 
needed imports. 

Unknown to Mr Mori, the other big trading houses were also putting 
together a consortium ... 


Of the above types of controllers, the referent(s) of nonsubject NPs in the 
matrix clause clearly account for the largest number of unrelated free adjuncts. 
Moreover, such controller NPs tend to serve the function of direct object, as 
in (44a), significantly more frequently than those of subject complement or 
prepositional complement, as in (44b—c). In general, English free adjuncts are 
controlled by a matrix NP in more than 95 percent of all instances. The control 
facts of English, progressing from general to specific, can be represented as 


follows: 


(45) 


a 
b. 
c. 
d 


“matrix” control > “non-mattix” control 

NP control > non-NP control 

matrix NP control > nonmattix NP control 

for matrix NP control: 

subject control > object control > complement control 


(45 a-d) can safely be assumed to reflect universal tendencies, both in terms of 
frequency (from left to right) and in terms of Stassen-type implicational hierar- 
chies (from right to left) as formulated in (46):1° 


(46) a. 


The possibility of control by a constituent outside the matrix clause 
(more exactly: outside the complex sentence) necessarily implies the 
possibility of control by a matrix constituent. 

The possibility of control by a non-nominal constituent necessarily 
implies the possibility of control by a nominal constituent. 
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c. ‘The possibility of control by a non-nominal matrix constituent or 
a constituent outside the matrix clause necessarily implies the possi- 
bility of control by a nominal matrix constituent. 

d. For matrix NPs, the possibility of control by a noun phrase serving 
a grammatical function assuming a low position on a configurational 
hierarchy necessarily implies the possibility of control by a noun 
phrase serving functions higher up on this hierarchy. 


In other words, no language will allow the possibilities to the right of the “>” 
without allowing the possibilities to the left of it, but not vice versa. From (45) 
and (46) it is just a small step to hypothesizing a “Controller Accessibility Hierar- 
chy” which may well be valid for all languages allowing implicit-subject converbs. 
It has been formulated for syntactic constituents only, as it is unclear where 
exactly in the bottom part of this hierarchy to place controllers as, e.g., in (43) 
or (44h-i). Following the well-known pattern of the Keenan and Comtie hierar- 
chy (1977: 66), “>” here reads “is more accessible than”: 


(47) subject > direct object > other nominal matrix constituent > non- 
nominal matrix constituent > “non-matrix” constituent 


It must be stressed that this accessibility hierarchy cannot be made the basis for 
predictions which controller will be chosen for any specific free adjunct. In 
other words, it is only of very limited significance for the individual process of 
identifying the controller. For this process, a bundle of other (often interacting) 
factors is more important. These include first and foremost semantic-pragmatic 
factors (nonviolation of selectional restrictions, world knowledge, correspon- 
dence of thematic roles) but also syntactic factors like the position of the free 
adjunct or the presence of reflexive or possessive pronouns. 


3.1.2. Control-conditioning factors 

The single most important condition any potential controller of a free adjunct 
must fulfil is the nonviolation of selectional restrictions, i. e., the inherent seman- 
tic properties of the controller must necessarily be compatible with those of the 
(head of the) predication of the free adjunct. This is why, contrary to what 
Beukema (1985: 196) argues, the positions that a noun phrase assumes on a 
hierarchy of grammatical functions (subject > object > P Object) or a prag- 
matic hierarchy (human agents > humans > animals > things > abstractions 
> expletive elements) are virtually irrelevant.'° Where the free adjunct demands, 
for example, an animate controller but the referent of the matrix subject is either 
inanimate or abstract (cf. several of the examples in [44]), or only part of the 
required controller, as in (48), subject control is immediately precluded and a 
semantically appropriate controller selected: 
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(48) Nonchalantly smoking a cigarette, his hands automatically found the chords 
and beat out the rhythm. (Friederich 1978: 242) 


Moreover, as the language user will always try to make this (unidirectional) 
matching process one that is successful, the set of potential controllers is not 
restricted to participants referred to by material in the matrix clause or the 
complex sentence. Participants introduced in the preceding cotext may just as 
readily be selected, which is yet another proof of the fact that control in free 
adjuncts is not just an intrasentential phenomenon: 


(49) John fetched some newspapers from the table and settled down in his favorite 
armchair. Reading the evening paper, the children barged in without a sound 
of warning. 


Knowing about selectional restrictions forms part of our general world 
knowledge, which must be mentioned as a separate semmantic-pragmatic factor 
capable of conditioning control. Thus it is our knowledge of the role distribution 
in standard interactive scenarios which alone is responsible for assigning subject 
control to (50a), at least as one possibility, but not to (50b): 


(50) a. Having paid our vill, Dt Jones brought our hats. 
b. Having paid our bill, the waiter brought our hats. (Visser 1972: 1141) 


Thematic relations may also play a role in determining the controller of a 
given free adjunct. Where a matrix clause offers more than one candidate for 
controllership from the point of view of selectional restrictions, the one may be 
selected that exhibits the highest degree of correspondence with the thematic 
role required by the inflectional head morphology of the adjunct. In (51), for 
example, the adjunct clearly demands a patient as controller; consequently, nei- 
ther of the experiencer NPs in (51 a) and (51 b) is eligible as its implicit subject: 


(51) a. = Seen so close, he thought of her as a Greek goddess. 
b. — Seen so close, he struck her as too old. 


“Thematic correspondence”, however, can hardly be a major conditioning 
factor. While it seems to work for passive adjunct propositions, it evidently 
makes the wrong predictions with regard to the controller of active adjuncts 
when the matrix clause is passive, as in (52 b): 


(52) a. Lying idly in the sun, John watched Mary. 
b. — Lying idly in the sun, Mary was watched by Jobn. 


Mohanan (1983: 650) adduces this sentence pair in support of his general hy- 
pothesis that “control in participial clauses is not conditioned by thematic roles 
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or pragmatics, but by grammatical functions”, which indeed amounts to the 
claim that the empty subject position in free adjuncts is “obligatorily controlled 
by the matrix subject.” The previous section should have provided sufficient 
proof for immediately dismissing this claim as not being supported by the facts. 
On the other hand, Mohanan is certainly right in stating that thematic roles 
cannot represent the conditioning factor in selecting the controller in (62b). 
However, the conclusion he draws from this does not reveal the whole story. 
First of all, John and Mary are potential controllers only because both meet the 
condition “nonviolation of selectional restrictions”. But even then it can be 
shown that selecting Mary as controller in (52 b) does not follow from its subject 
function. If this were true, changing the position of the free adjunct should have 
no effect on the choice of the controller, but it has: 


(52) b’. Mary was watched by John, lying idly in the sun. 


With the participial clause in final position, it is John who is more likely to be 
the one lying in the sun. The difference in controller assignment between (52 b) 
and (52b’) suggests that the position of free adjuncts, more exactly the relative 
distance between the empty subject slot and the candidates for controllership, 
must also be reckoned with as a relevant factor in control. This has often been 
overlooked, or even downright been denied (Beukema 1985: 193). The concep- 
tion of relative distance underlying the “proximity principle” at work here can 
be sketched as follows: 


Within the S-node directly dominating the S-node of the free adjunct, ie., the 
matrix clause, that candidate for controllership is the nearest one which is referred 
to by the NP separated by the smallest number (ideally zero) of nodes from the 
free adjunct. (Kortmann 1991 a: 74; cf. also 62-64, 75-76.) 


The analysis of (52a—b’) therefore shows that control in free adjuncts cannot 
be reduced to grammatical function. Incidentally, it also undermines a proposal 
by Haspelmath (this volume) who, contemplating a radical pragmaticist position, 
suggests the following as a possible alternative interpretation of the sentence 
pair (52 a—b): “the passive clause in [52 b] gives greater pragmatic salience to the 
patient participant Mary” Consequently, as his general prediction for free ad- 
junct-like converbs is that “the implicit subject is controlled by the most salient 
participant”, Mary serves as controller in (52b). Although it is not clear what 
exactly is meant by pragmatic salience (givenness, thematicity?), surely the prag- 
matic salience of Mary in (52b) and (52b’) is the same, and yet it is John who 
controls the participial clause in the latter. The general lesson to be learnt from 
this is that any kind of reductionist approach to control in converbs will fail in 
accounting for all control possibilities. And yet one suspects that there must be 
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a general processing principle which explains why subject control universally is 
the default case for implicit-subject converbs. This is what makes the radical 
ptagmaticist stance so intriguing, after all.’” 

Finally, two more syntactic factors may enter into the process of identifying 
the controller. Possessive pronouns, whether in the matrix clause (44 e—f) or the 
adjunct itself, may facilitate this process by introducing further participants on 
the scene and thus more potential controllers. Reflexive pronouns in the free 
adjunct generally determine the choice of the controller, as the following two 
examples show: 


(53) a. Keeping his/her/their sorrows to himself, we didn’t know how to help. 
b. Keeping his sorrows to himself/herself/themselves, we didn't know how 
to help. 


3.2. Absolutes 


Typically, only free adjuncts are studied with respect to the referential relation 
holding between their (implicit) subject and matrix constituents. Doing the same 
for absolutes, however, also reveals interesting constraints on the nature of their 
subject, which can, moreover, be shown to correlate with the presence/absence 
of syndesis. In the following, I propose distinguishing four groups of subjects 
which exhibit an increasing degree of coreference with matrix constituents: sub- 
jects exhibiting no coreference, at all (54), constituent coreference (55), part- 
whole coreference (56), and full coreference (57).'8 

The first group of subjects generally includes dummy subjects, as in (40) 
above and (545), as well as the subject in stereotyped phrases like weather permit- 
ting, all being well, etc. What is striking, however, is that the proportion of nonco- 
referential subjects in wz//-augmented absolutes is more than three times as high 
(52 percent) as the one in unaugmented absolutes (15 percent): 


(54) a. Protocol having been satisfied, ... the large party proceeded to squeeze the small 
party out of all proportion to his popular vote ... 
b. He could not build anything, ..., without it being obvious that he had done tt, 
... (Backlund 1984: 38) 


For the second type of subjects in absolutes, there exists a coreference relation 
between a nominal part of the subject NP and some matrix NP (55a) or, vice 
versa, between the subject NP and the nominal part of some mattix NP (55b). 
Following Berent (1975: 15), instances as in (55), where one of the constituents 
standing in a relation of (full or partial) coreference is only felt to be implied, 
also belong here. Again, subjects of this kind are proportionally more frequently 
found in augmented absolutes: 
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(55) a. He was seldom without a ferninine escort on his travels, the composition of 
the escort changing frequently. 
b. —... @ shaft of sunlight slanted across the judge's bench and the sentence which 
followed — the sunlight still remaining — had been a lenient three years ... 
c. The silesian was still droning on, the audience [of the Silesian] st// standing 
aimlessly round him. 


The largest of the four groups of subject referents presented here is the one 
where the subject of the absolute stands in a part-whole relationship to the 
referent of some matrix NP. In all of the examples in (56) this type of partial 
coreference holds between the two subjects. Not infrequently, it is overtly 
marked by possessive pronouns or noun phrases “in the genitive”, as in (56 a~— 
b), or by expressions like each, some, the former/ latter, etc., for part-whole relations 
involving sets (56 c): 


(56) a. My head bursting with stories and schemes, I stumbled in next door, ... 
b. “That's better’, he said, his spirits rising a Little. 
c. Behind him the fellows of porterhouse sat rigid like embalmed figures ..., 
each absorbed in calculating his own complicity in a scandal ... 


Subjects as in (56) represent the by far most frequent type of subjects in unaug- 
mented absolutes (more than 70 percent), while they occur only in about a third 
of the augmented absolutes. 

As one would have expected, subjects exhibiting full coreference with some 
matrix NP are least frequent. Nevertheless, as can be seen from (57 b-c), the 
subject of absolutes may even be coreferential with the matrix subject (1): 


(57) a. She picked up a wine jug ... and strode across to the foot of the dune, the 
jug on her head. 
b. ln Bengal the two prototypical constructions are ..., the two being 
generally equivalent semantically but ... 
c. Their patron, St Anthony, was the Egyptian hermit, he having been held 
to foster the growth of herbs in the desert. Scheurweghs 1969: 164) 


Instances like (57 c), with a personal pronoun as one of the coreferential noun 
phrases, are practically obsolete in present-day English, which demands the use 
of a free adjunct here. This is confirmed by the fact that the corpus provides 
not a single example of this kind. 

The most important result which an analysis of the referential nature of the 
subjects of English absolutes yields clearly is the sharp contrast between aug- 
mented and unaugmented absolutes. This contrast is documented in Table 5. 

Almost two-thirds (64 percent) of the augmented absolutes in the corpus have 
subjects exhibiting either no coreference at all, or the weakest kind of (because 
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Table 5. The degree of coreference displayed by the subjects of augmented and unaugmented abso- 


lutes 
Unaugmented absolutes Augmented absolutes 
(n = 147) (n = 122) 
6.0% full coreference 2.5% 
71.5% part-whole coreference 33.5% 
7.5% constituent coreference 12.0% 
15.0% no coreference 52.0% 


often merely implied) coreference with a nominal matrix constituent. This con- 
trasts sharply with the corresponding figure (22.5 percent) for unaugmented 
absolutes. From the opposite perspective, the contrast is almost as pronounced: 
compared with the corresponding proportions in augmented absolutes, more 
than twice as many subjects of unaugmented absolutes are of the part-whole 
type, and almost three times as many fully coreferential with a matrix NP. How 
are we to interpret these striking differences? For absolutes, there seems to exist 
a balance between their semantic integration (via coreference relations) and their 
syntactic integration (via syndesis) into the matrix clause. Under a weak hypothe- 
sis, this balance could simply be described in the way that less in the one tends 
to be compensated by more in the other, and vice versa. I am, however, inclined 
to favour the stronger hypothesis that it is essentially the degree of semantic 
integration which provides the key to a proper understanding of this equilib- 
rium: a low degree of coreference (or: participant sharing) calls out for 
syndetically linking the absolute to the matrix clause, whereas a high degree 
of semantic integration allows for a lack of syndesis. Observing this equilib- 
rium undoubtedly increases the ease of processing and thus the acceptability 
of absolutes. Where, on the other hand, absolutes exhibit a low degree of 
both semantic and syntactic integration, they may cause processing difficulties 
and lose in acceptability. This would also explain why unaugmented absolutes 
with subjects of the “no coreference” type account for as little as eight 
percent of all absolutes in the corpus. Berent (1975: 20) was the first to 
point out that the acceptability of absolutes is conditioned by (i) the degree 
of their syntactic or semantic connection with the matrix clause as well as 
(ii) a clear marking of their subordinate status (via »ith-augmentation). He 
failed to notice, however, that (i) and (i), i.e, the semantic connection (via 
full or partial coreference of the subject of the absolute with matrix constitu- 
ents) and »#th-augmentation, are not independent of each other, more exactly 
that the equilibrium postulated above is a crucial factor underlying the 
production and processing of English absolutes. 
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Further conclusions to be drawn from the analysis presented in this section 
concern the distinction between free adjuncts and absolutes, and their use as 
competing construction types in the domain of (overwhelmingly) nonfinite ad- 
verbial subordination. First of all, the fact that the subject of absolutes may be 
fully coreferential with the matrix subject, even if only marginally, shows that 
the difference between free adjuncts and absolutes cannot be defined along the 
lines of referential subject identity or nonidentity, as proposed by Visser (1972: 
1132, 1149, 1259), but solely on the basis of the absence or presence of an 
overt subject NP in the subordinate construction. This is not to deny, of course, 
that the prototypical free adjunct (91.5 percent) is controlled by the matrix sub- 
ject, and that the prototypical English absolute (99 percent) has a subject which 
is not fully coreferential with the matrix subject.'? This division of labour be- 
tween free adjuncts and absolutes in present-day English is not astonishing. It 
can be seen as the result of a historical development which seems only natural 
from the point of communicational efficiency and which, in addition, has been 
reinforced by normative grammars. Notice that in earlier periods of English one 
can even find examples as in (58), where the subject of the absolute controls the 
empty subject position of the matrix clause (cf, e.g, Visser 1972: 1160-1161): 


(58) a. His hat being blown off his head, chanced to fall into the court. 
b. Her son seeing me, came forward. 


Finally, Berent (1973: 150) has claimed that absolutes “represent a highly devel- 
oped form” of a widespread construction in Proto-Indo-European, viz. the so- 
called partitive apposition. In view of this claim, it is noteworthy that “part-whole” 
absolutes not only account for more than half (64 percent) of the absolutes 
analyzed but also often resemble appositive or coordinate clauses more than 
adverbial clauses (cf. section 4.2). If Berent is right, absolutes in present-day 
English, especially those of the unaugmented type (71.5 percent), to some extent 
still reflect the origins of this Indo-European construction. One would expect 
similar results for other Indo-European languages, too. As a matter of fact, this 
tendency is even more pronounced in Modern German, which allows only (!) 
unaugmented absolutes. For present-participial absolutes, Bungarten (1976: 142) 
has found that their subject must stand in a part-whole relation to the matrix 
subject. 


4. Interpretation 
The standard assumption in the literature on free adjuncts and absolutes, and 


same-subject and different-subject converbs in general, is that the two do not 
differ concerning the range and nature of the interpretations they may receive. 
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The central thesis of this section is that this is not true. Indeed, it will be shown 
that there are not only striking differences between free adjuncts and absolutes, 
but also noticeable differences between augmented and unaugmented absolutes. 

The main task of this section is to identify the major tendencies resulting 
from Table 6, which gives the details concerning the distribution of different 
adverbial (or, more generally, interclausal semantic) relations among free ad- 
juncts, unaugmented and augmented absolutes. This will be done in three steps: 
by a look at the preferred interpretations of these constructions, in general (4.1), 
followed by a discussion of the differences in the interpretative behavior of free 
adjuncts and absolutes (4.2.1), and augmented and unaugmented absolutes 
(4.2.2). In a further step, we shall broaden the perspective by proposing a classi- 
fication of interclausal semantic relations in terms of “informativeness” and 
making it the basis for generalizations concerning the nature of the differences 
in interpretation identifiable for the three types of construction (4.3). More 
exactly, it will be suggested that these are not random differences. They reflect 
general functional and pragmatic principles, and the predictions following from 
this may well have universal validity. 

The figures in Table 6 have been arrived at on the basis of an analysis of all 
free adjuncts and absolutes in the corpus, i.e., independently of the nature of 
their head. It should be recalled, however, that participial clauses account for 
93 percent, and present participial clauses for 89 percent of the data (cf. Table 
2). In ascribing some interpretation to a free adjunct or absolute, it was always 
the strongest one justified by the context that was selected.”° 

A single look at Table 6 confirms that English free adjuncts and absolutes 
fall into Nedjalkov’s category of nonspecialized, contextual converbs. However, 
it can also be seen how unevenly distributed the different interclausal relations 
are, both viewed against their total distribution and against their distribution 
among the three construction types. 


4.1. Preferred interpretations 


This section seeks answers to two questions: Which domains of interproposi- 
tional relations are preferably expressed by free adjuncts and absolutes? And to 
what extent could the nonfinite constructions be glossed by means of finite 
adverbial clauses introduced by a conjunction? In other words, is there some 
kind of division of tasks between finite and nonfinite subordinate clauses con- 
cerning the signalling of interclausal semantic relations? Table 7 provides part 
of the answers to these two questions. 

The eight interclausal semantic relations in Table 7 account for roughly 
75 percent of the data. They can be subdivided into the temporal group, the 
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Table 6. Distribution of interclausal semantic relations 


Simultaneity 
(“while”, “when’”’) 
Anteriority 
(“after’’) 
Posteriority 
(“and then”, “before”) 
?Simultaneity/Anteriority 
(‘when’’/“after’’) 
?Simultaneity/Posteriority 
(“when”/“‘and then”) 
Condition 
Cf”) 
Conc. Condition 
(“even if”) 
Cause 
(“because”) 
Concession 
(“although”) 
Contrast 
(“whereas”) 
Instrument 
Cy") 
Manner 
@) 
Purpose 
(“in order to”) 
Result 
(“so that’) 
Addition/According 
circumstance 
(?) 
Exemplification/Specification 
(“e.g.”, “i. e”) 
other relations 
(“as if”, “instead of”, 
“rather than”) 
non-restrictive/sentential 
relative clause 
More than one relation 
possible 


Free 
adjuncts 
(n = 1412) 


16.1% 

10% 
4.7% 
0.6% 
2.8% 
4.0% 
0.4% 

11.8% 
3.0% 
1.4% 
3.3% 
1.4% 
2.8% 
8.4% 


12.2% 


11.5% 


1.3% 


3.1% 


1.4% 


Unaugmented 
absolutes 
(n = 147) 


7.5% 


17.7% 


1.4% 


Augmented 
absolutes 
(n = 122) 


4.3% 


2.5% 


0.8% 


Total 


(n = 1681) 
14.4% 


8.6% 
3.9% 
0.5% 
2.3% 
3.6% 
0.4% 
12.9% 
2.9% 
1.7% 
2.7% 
2.0% 
2.3% 
74% 


15.4% 


13.5% 


1.3% 


3.1% 


1.2% 
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Table 7. Most frequent interclausal relations (>5%) 


Addition/Accompanying Circumstance 15.4% 
Simultaneity 14.4% 
Exemplification/Specification 13.5% 
Cause 12.9% 
Anteriority 8.6% 
Result 7.4% 


causal group, and a third group which cannot be glossed by any finite adverbial 
clause except perhaps a while-clause, i.e., “addition/accompanying circum- 
stance”, as in (59), and “exemplification/specification”, as in (60): 


(59) a. Dodo joined him, two laden bellboys following like acolytes behind a goddess. 
b. As Dunn framed each question, Charlie answered it in his own mind; smiling, 
frowning, and even prepared to shed a tear behind his hands. 


(60) a. ... eventually you have to sort of sort.out things yourself, finding examples and 
underlining things and then working out what's what. 
b. _... be paid the closest attention to everything Lenny said, nodding, congratulat- 


ing, making all the right expressions for him. 


For the nonfinite constructions in (59) it is not possible to give another specifi- 
cation than the vague “addition” or “accompanying circumstance”; they intro- 
duce a state or event which, from the addresser’s point of view, forms a mental 
unit with the state or event in the matrix clause. The only condition on the 
propositions involved is the unity of time and space (cf. Kortmann 1991 a: 
168-170), i.e. they cannot be viewed as narrative (coordinative) converbs in 
Nedjalkov’s sense. The adjuncts in (60) provide additional information, too, but 
the connection between the subordinate and the main clause is stronger in that 
the former 


... does not introduce a new element into the picture but rather provides a further 
characterization of one that is already there, restating it, clarifying it, refining it, or 
adding a descriptive attribute or comment. (Halliday 1985: 203) 


Hence, Halliday treats “exemplification” and “specification” as special instances 
of what he calls “elaboration” (1985: 203). The nearest glosses adjuncts like 
those in (60) may receive are postposed clauses introduced by 4¢., ¢g., i that, 
more exactly, etc. (cf. Kortmann 1991 a: 166-168), while those in (59) can often 
only be rendered by means of juxtaposed or and-coordinated finite clauses. The 
borderlines between the interclausal relations in (59) and (60), which account 
for almost 30 percent of the analyzed free adjuncts and absolutes, may not 
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always be easy to draw, but they all clearly differ from the set of generally 
acknowledged standard adverbial relations. 

On the basis of the most frequent individual interpretations in Table 7, we 
can generalize and state the following concerning preferred interpropositional 
domains of free adjuncts and absolutes. About 90 percent of these constructions 
express an interclausal relation belonging to one of the three groups identified 
above. One third express a temporal relation, not surprisingly with “simultane- 
ity” as the most frequent, “anterioritiy” as the next frequent, and “posteriority” 
clearly as the least frequent relation. About a quarter signal relations involving 
notions of cause, i.e., “cause/reason”, “instrument”, “result” and “purpose” (cf. 
Mann—Thompson 1987: 57). These proportions (together almost 60 percent) 
reflect the fact that the interpretation of discourse crucially involves establishing 
a temporal structure as well as causal relationships. While similar proportions 
will also be found for finite adverbial clauses signalling relations belonging to 
these two groups, this is different for the last group, constituted by the inter- 
pretations illustrated in (59) and (60). Following Halliday (1985: 204-206), ad- 
juncts and absolutes that can best be glossed by nonrestrictive or sentential 
relative clauses also belong here. The third part of the nonfinite or verbless 
constructions in the corpus fall into this group of supplementive relations.”! To 
a certain extent, therefore, one can speak of a division of tasks between finite 
adverbial clauses and the constructions investigated here: the latter go beyond 
a strictly adverbial or circumstantial function, offering interpretative options 
which are excluded by the former. As the figures show, these options are by no 
means marginal. This confirms Nedjalkov’s observation (this volume) that “... 
constructions with converbs and conjunctions are by no means interchangeable 
in languages that have both converbs and conjunctions.” At the same time it 
reveals the major weakness of Nedjalkov’s term conjunctional converb (cf. section 
1.2) from a language-specific point of view: Almost 40 percent of the English 
converbs fulfil a function (e.g., accompanying circumstance, instrument, man- 
net) for which the English language does not provide what is traditionally de- 
fined as a subordinating conjunction.” This tendency, it should be noted, is 
much more pronounced for absolutes (68.6 percent for unaugmented, 59.8 per- 
cent for augmented absolutes) than it is for free adjuncts (33.4 percent), and 
more so in narrative texts than in other types of discourse. 

To a certain extent the observations and conclusions in this section are biased 
by the composition of the text material. Thus, the ranking in Table 7 is identical 
with the distribution of interclausal relations as found in narrative. The reason 
is that although narrative texts add up to only one third of the analyzed material, 
they provide two thirds of the free adjuncts and absolutes in the corpus. How- 
ever, other types of discourse (newspaper articles, scientific writing, spoken lan- 
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guage) exhibit very different preference rankings (cf. Kortmann 1991 a: 141). 
For a complete picture, one should keep in mind the following tendencies: (i) 
by and large, the top four relations in Table 6 are also most highly ranked in 
newspaper articles and in spoken language; (ii) in all non-narrative text types 
“exemplification/specification” and “cause” play a much more prominent role, 
however, than “simultaneity” and “addition/accompanying circumstance”. This 
tendency is particularly pervasive in scientific texts and spoken language, where 
they assume the two top positions, with a big gap following. The general lesson 
to be learnt from this is that statements on domains of interpropositional rela- 
tions in which converbs are typically put to use cannot be viewed independently 
from the predilections that different types of discourse exhibit with regard to 
such domains (cf. Thompson 1983). 


4.2. Differences between construction types 


4.2.1. Free adjuncts versus absolutes 

Free adjuncts may not only receive a wider range of interpretations than abso- 
lutes, their interpretations are also much more evenly distributed. Furthermore, 
they differ sharply from absolutes with respect to which interclausal relations 
they most frequently express. Consider Table 8.1 for interclausal relations ac- 
counting for more than five percent of free adjuncts and absolutes, respectively. 


Table 8.1. Free adjuncts versus absolutes (1) 


Free adjuncts Absolutes 
(n = 1412) (n = 269) 
Simultaneity 16.1% Addition/Accompanying 32.7% 
Addition/Accompanying 12.2% circumstance 
circumstance Exemplification/ 23.1% 
Cause 11.8% Specification 
Exemplification/Specification 11.5% Cause 18.6% 
Anteriority 10.6% Simultaneity 5.6% 
Result 8.4% 
Posteriority 74% 


The differences for the top four interclausal relations in Table 8.1 are striking, 
in terms of percentages even more so than in terms of ranking. While more 
than half of the absolutes express “addition/accompanying circumstance” or 
“exemplification/specification”, this is true for only a quarter of the free ad- 
juncts. This illustrates the tendency we found above: to a much higher degree 
than free adjuncts, absolutes tend to receive interpretations which cannot be 
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expressed by a finite clause introduced by an adverbial conjunction. Just as 
striking is the high proportion of temporal interpretations among free adjuncts 
(34 percent), which is five times as high as the corresponding one for absolutes. 
Table 8.2 highlights the contrasts between the two types of construction by 
comparing the respective proportions for the three groups of interclausal rela- 
tions representing the preferred semantic domain of free adjuncts and absolutes. 


Table 8.2. Free adjuncts versus absolutes (II) 


Free adjuncts Absolutes 

(n = 1412) (n = 269) 
TIME 34.1% SUPPLEMENTIVE 58.8% 
SUPPLEMENTIVE 26.8% CAUSE 20.8% 
CauUsE 26.3% Time 6.7% 


The most important restriction on the interpretation of absolutes we find in 
the temporal domain. It is close to impossible to employ an absolute construc- 
tion for the purposes of “consecutive clause chaining” (Stassen 1985: 70), ie., 
for the coding of successive events or states in main and subordinate clause. 
Past and perfect participial absolutes may express “anteriority”, but they do so 
only marginally. This contrasts sharply with free adjuncts, especially those with 
a present participial head, which, preferably in narrative discourse, are free to 
express both “anteriority” (61) and “posteriority” (62). In the latter function 
they resemble Nedjalkov’s coordinative converbs: 


(61) a. Lifting the telephone, she asked for room 1410. 

b. Leaping out of a dark opening at the right, it ran towards him. 

c. Leaving home at six, he arrived in the hospital at eight. 

d. Ricoh is used to cooperative strategies, selling some products to European compa- 


nies for a full decade. 


> 


(62) The Negro’s own left first snapped upward, landing with a hard, sharp crack 

at the side of his attacker's face. 

b. Miss Tyrell ... quatted the room, coming back again from half-way up the 
stairs to answer a knock at the door. (Poutsma 1926: 518) 


c. Lm going to Burgos ..., coming back on the twenty-ninth. 


As these two sets of examples demonstrate, the English converb is fully capable 
of denoting time intervals preceding or following the one at which the matrix 
proposition is true. For those cases where this is not signalled by past or future 
time adverbials in the adjunct, as in (61 c-d) and (62c), it is possible to identify 
a set of conditions under which this is possible. The most important of these 
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are the following (cf. Kortmann 1991 a: 155): (i) telic, especially achievement, 
predicate in the adjunct; (ii) indication of a path or itinerary in the complex 
sentence; (iil) iconic word order. Different from “anterior” adjuncts as in (61), 
perfect participial adjuncts are free both to have an atelic predicate and to as- 
sume a position relative to the matrix clause which does not reflect the succes- 
sion of events (cf. Kortmann 1991 a: 144-150). In the latter case, however, they 
are more likely to receive a nontemporal, mostly causal, interpretation compared 
with an initial position. Thus, although no strict iconicity constraints exist for 
these constructions, we can nevertheless observe a reinforcing effect of an iconic 
word order on their interpretation. Furthermore, perfect participial adjuncts can 
be viewed as competing constructions of “anterior” adjuncts with a present 
participial head only where a time adverbial forms part of the adjunct, as in 
(61c) or (61d). Otherwise, having v-ed constructions cannot express “immediate 
succession” (witness [63 a]), which is for the most part what the present particip- 
ial constructions do. The time lapse separating the events in the adjunct and the 
matrix clause is perceived as much too large. This is crucially due to the fact 
that they frequently serve as back-referencing devices; in this function, they are 
often supported by demonstratives or an anaphoric expression like so in (63 b— 
c). As a result, many of these Aavzng-constructions have what Jespersen (1931: 
183) calls a “retarding effect”: 


(63) a. Having lifted the telephone, she asked for room 1410. 
b. Mervyn gave a good hard sniff at the parcel. And having done so, he reeled 
where he stood once more. 
c. He punched it through with his will. Having done so, he flew next morning to 
Munich, ... 


In general, our findings concerning the expression of nonsimultaneous temporal 
relations show that English perfectly conforms to the generalizations by Kénig— 
van der Auwera (1990: 341): 


It is, ..., invariably the option “anterior consecutive chaining” that is available in 
the languages of Europe. There do not seem to be any cases where the gerundial 
or participial construction itself denotes a posterior event independently of its posi- 
tion in the complex sentence. 


However, they also show that English (like several other European SVO-lan- 
guages) massively runs counter to the following two universal tendencies formu- 
lated by Stassen (1985: 90, 93): 


(64) a IfSVO-languages or VSO-languages derank their C-chains, they will 
derank posterior predicates. 
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b. Languages which permit only conditional deranking of C-chains 
have posterior deranking and typically prefer SVO word order. 


4.2.2. Augmented versus unaugmented absolutes 

The difference in the interpretative behavior of wzth-augmented and unaug- 
mented absolutes is one of degree. Compared with free adjuncts, both underlie 
the same interpretative restrictions; also, the proportions of the three groups of 
preferred interpretations are almost identical. Table 9, however, shows where 
the differences lie. 


Table 9. Augmented versus unaugmented absolutes (>5%) 


Augmented Unaugmented 
(n = 122) (n = 147) 
Exemplification/Specification 31.1% Addition/Accompanying 38.1% 
Addition/Accompanying 26.2% circumstances 
circumstances Exemplification/ 17.7% 
Cause 22.1% Specification 
Cause 15.7% 
Simultaneity 7.5% 
Manner 7.5% 


Considering those interpretations which account for more than five percent 
of all absolutes, one finds first of all that the range of relevant interclausal 
relations is more restricted for augmented absolutes. Secondly, there is a shift 
of preference in the domain of supplementive relations, such that augmented 
absolutes much more frequently receive the stronger (“elaboration”) interpreta- 
tion, and considerably less often an “addition/accompanying circumstance” 
reading. Thirdly, the share of causal interpretations is significantly higher for the 
absolutes syndetically linked to the matrix clause. This latter tendency ties in with 
the fact that absolutes introduced by what with almost always express causality. 

The picture, then, which emerges is that the two types of absolutes contrast 
with respect to the quality of their preferred interpretations. Only about a quar- 
ter of the augmented absolutes receive the weakest possible interpretation, 
whereas more than half of these constructions express an interclausal relation 
which is more specific than this. W7th-syndesis, we conclude, may not be able 
to mark absolutes for a specific interpretation, but it has a noticeable effect on 
the nature of their interpretation. This effect makes itself felt as a less drastic 
divergence from the interpretative behavior of free adjuncts, and thus confirms 
predictions following from general functional and pragmatic principles to be 
sketched in the next section. 
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4.3. Informativeness and iconicity 


The interpretative differences identified in section 4.2 follow a specific tendency. 
This tendency can be captured in terms of the degrees of informativeness inher- 
ent in the interclausal relations expressed by free adjuncts, augmented and un- 
augmented absolutes respectively. 

In Kortmann 1991 a, it has been suggested that one may postulate a gradient 
of “informativeness” (involving such notions as specificness and cognitive com- 
plexity; cf., e.g, Levinson 1987 a) on which interclausal relations can be arranged 
according to, primarily, the degree of world knowledge or (co-/contextually 
substantiated) evidence that is required in order for a free adjunct or absolute 
to be given the relevant interpretation. By acknowledging kinships and partial 
orders within the domain of semantic interclausal relations, such a gradient 
allows predictions concerning, for example, groups of relations which will recur- 
rently form search domains for the interpretations of individual free adjuncts/ 
absolutes, and along which lines a particular member of such a search domain 
may eventually be selected. Figure 2 illustrates what such a gradient may look 
like. 


most informative Concession 
(strongest) Contrast 
Condition 
Instrument Purpose 
Cause Result 
Anteriority Posteriority 


Manner 
Exemplification 
Specification 


Simultaneity 
least informative Accompanying Circumstance 
(weakest) Addition 


Figure 2. A scale of informativeness for semantic relations 


The gradient shown in Figure 2 has been established for present-participial 
free adjuncts and absolutes lacking any lexical hint (conjunctions, connective 
adverbs, time adverbials, etc.) as to the interpropositional relation(s) they express. 
The dividing line between “more” and “less informative” relations is motivated 
by the fact that the unmarked relation between the time intervals identified by 
the nonfinite constructions and the matrix clause is one of simultaneity or over- 
lap (“while”, “when”). For a succession of time intervals to be identified, a 
higher amount of world knowledge is necessary. Not surprisingly, such chaining 
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of events was seen to be marked by means of augmenting devices much more 
frequently than “simultaneity” (cf. section 2.3). As most interclausal relations 
exhibit clear tendencies with respect to whether the propositions they like are 
typically cotemporaneous or follow each other in time, they have accordingly 
been placed in the “less” or “more informative” part of the gradient. Thus, of 
the preferred interpretations of free adjuncts and absolutes, the interclausal rela- 
tions belonging to the CaUsE group qualify as “more informative”, those of the 
SUPPLEMENTIVE group as “less informative”, and those of the Time group partly 
as “more” (“anteriority”, “posteriority”), partly as “less” informative (‘simulta- 
neity”). On the basis of this gradient predictions can be made, too, as to which 
search domains in the top or bottom part will be available to nonfinite clauses 
headed by, for example, a past or perfect participle or introduced by an adverbial 
conjunction. This must suffice as a rough outline of the basis assumptions 
underlying this gradient. See Kortmann (1991 a: 118-132) for details concerning 
the internal ordering of the relations within these two parts, and problems that 
arise from the gradient in its current shape. 

Viewed against this background, the differences in the distribution of inter- 
clausal semantic relations among the three types of constructions can be de- 
scribed as follows: there is a steady increase in the proportion of “more informa- 
tive” relations from unaugmented absolutes (25 percent), via augmented abso- 
lutes (40 percent) to prototypical, i.e., unaugmented subject-controlled, free ad- 
juncts (55 percent).?? This immediately calls to mind iconicity principles as they 
have been formulated for the domain of interpropositional relations within the 
framework of functional typology, to the effect that an increasing degtee of 
tightness of semantico-pragmatic linkage is formally mirrored by an increasing 
degree of morphosyntactic linkage. Compare Foley—Van Valin (1984: 271): “..., 
it will always be the case that the strongest semantic relations will be expressed 
in the most tightly linked syntactic configurations found in the language, the 
weaker relations in the less tightly linked constructions.” Or similarly Givén 
(1990: 826): “the more two events/states are integrated semantically or pragmati- 
cally, the more will the causes that code them be integrated grammatically.” 
Figure 3 represents the validity of these iconicity principles regarding the con- 
structions investigated in this paper. 

These principles seem to follow naturally from a pragmatic principle which 
has its origins in Atlas—Levinson’s (1981) Principle of Informativeness and, ultimately, 
Zipf’s (1949) Principle of Least Effort (cf. Kortmann 1991 a: 207-214). This prag- 
matic principle is based on the assumption that the addresser’s tendency to 
minimize his/her linguistic output (both in terms of units of speech production 
and semantic specificness) “... has as its immediate corollary an addressee’s 
maxim of inferential maximization ...” (Levinson 1987 a: 68). This leads Levinson 
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mote : less 
“informative” 
+ argument sharing Free 55 : 45 
+ syndesis adjuncts 
— atgument sharing Augmented 40 : 60 
+ syndesis absolutes 
— argument sharing Unaugmented 25:75 
— syndesis absolutes 
degree of degree of 
syntactic interclausal 
linkage semantic 
(incorporation) linkage 


Figure 3: The correlation between semantic and syntactic linkage in free adjuncts and absolutes 


(1987 a: 109) to the following proposal concerning the role of pragmatic infer- 
ences in identifying interpropositional relations and establishing coreference re- 
lations between referring expressions: “... reduced forms, and zero-anaphors in 
particular, tend to be associated with the most informative interpretations.” 
Again, the above findings support this tendency. Free adjuncts are minimized 
both formally and semantically: they are “subjectless”, and there exist virtually 
no restrictions as to which interpretions they allow. And indeed, as predicted by 
Levinson’s principle, it is this construction which: (i) receives a “more informa- 
tive” interpretation in the majority of cases; and (ii) is greatly preferred over the 
competing, less minimized construction (i.e., absolutes) in the domain of non- 
finite adverbial subordination. 

It would seem most unnatural if such striking interpretative differences as 
they were found to exist between free adjuncts and absolutes were confined to 
English. The fact that these differences perfectly conform to predictions on the 
basis of general iconic and pragmatic principles suggests that we are confronted 
with a universal phenomenon here. In conclusion, I therefore hypothesize that 
in languages which allow both types of contextual converbs, especially where 
contextual converbs represent the only or predominant converb-type, it will 
generally be the case that the two differ with respect to the range and nature of 
their interpretations, and that they will do so in the following way: same subject 
converbs will: (i) generally allow a wider range of interpretations; and (ii) tend 
to express “more informative” interclausal relations. Different-subject converbs, 
on the other hand, will be restricted to a smaller set of interpretative options 
(typically reduced by interclausal relations of the “more informative” type), and 
the majority of them will tend to express “less informative” relations. Thus, 
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whatever the differences between the ranges of meanings may be which con- 
verbs in different languages may express (cf. Nedjalkov, this volume), this diver- 
gent interpretative behavior of same-subject and different-subject converbs, it is 
claimed, will be observable in any language. 


5. Summary and outlook: English adverbial participles 
from a typological point of view ; 


In conclusion, the major findings and claims of this study will be presented by 
way of answering the following questions: 

i. What does the typical English converb look like? More exactly, how does it 
fare with respect to the classificatory system proposed by Nedjalkov (this 
volume)? 

ii. To what extent are the properties of English adverbial participles language- 
specific, or characteristic of converbs in general? And given the latter, in which 
respects do they confirm universal tendencies formulated previously or give rise 
to predictions of new ones? 

The prototypical English converb is the form in -dag, with an empty subject 
position controlled by the subject of the matrix clause and no augmenting de- 
vice. However, the English converb may also have other nonfinite and, margin- 
ally, verbless heads, may have a syntactic subject of its own, and may be intro- 
duced by a sentential preposition. In Nedjalkov’s terms, the English converb 
exhibits the following characteristics: (i) it is tetrafunctional (cf. section 2.2), 
possibly even pentafunctional, considering (!) its spreading use in the functional 
domains of prepositions (cf. Kortmann—Meyer 1992); (ii) it is a conjunctional, 
more exactly a contextual converb; (iii) it is a varying-subject converb, in that it 
allows both for free adjuncts and absolutes; and (iv) it is a temporally-neutral 
converb, i.e., it is not “... linked to a finite verb in a certain temporal form.” 
(Nedjalkov, this volume) The only problematic classification of these is (ii). Al- 
though it is certainly true that the English converb standardly qualifies as 
contextual, there exist idiomatized uses of converbs which approximate the 
status of specialized convetbs, e. g., being-constructions for causality (cf. [42]), or 
speech act qualifiers as in (43b) for conditionality (cf. Kortmann 1991 a: 190— 
192). Moreover, present-participial converbs for the expression of “consecutive 
chaining” resemble narrative (coordinative) converbs; at the same time it must 
be admitted that, typically, the number of events chained is restricted to two (cf. 
subsection 4.2.1). It was also shown that several interclausal semantic relations, 
especially the preferred interpretations belonging to the “supplementive” group, 
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cannot be expressed by means of adverbial conjunctions (cf. section 4.1). The 
term conjunctional converb therefore fails to capture an important observation, viz. 
the possibility that there is a division of tasks between contextual converbs and 
finite clauses introduced by adverbial conjunctions in languages which make us 
of both. 

The most interesting findings of this study concern the striking differences 
between same-subject and different-subject converbs, i.e., between free adjuncts 
and absolutes, and the (less spectacular, yet nonetheless telling) differences be- 
tween augmented and unaugmented absolutes. These differences show up in 
the following areas: subject reference, syndesis, interpretation, and discourse 
pragmatics. With regard to SUBJECT REFERENCE, English adverbial participles, 
first of all, clearly confirm universal tendencies predicting that same-subject 
converbs will be much more frequent than both different-subject converbs and 
converbs whose empty subject position is not controlled by the matrix subject. 
Second, for converbs of the latter type (so-called unrelated free adjuncts) it is 
possible to formulate tendencies concerning the choice of their controller, 
amounting to a Controller Accessibility Hierarchy, which may well reflect univer- 
sal tendencies, too (cf. section 3.1.1). Third, the majority of subjects of (wztb-) 
augmented absolutes exhibit no coreference at all with the matrix subject and, 
in general, a much lower degree of coreference than is observable for the sub- 
jects of unaugmented absolutes. The latter overwhelmingly stand in a part-whole 
relation to the referent of the matrix subject (cf. section 3.2). Ultimately, this 
suggests that, in English, syNpesis fulfils a different function for absolutes than 
it does for free adjuncts. Augmentation of free adjuncts serves the primary 
function of signalling explicitly the circumstantial relation holding between the 
adjunct and the matrix clause. For this function, the preposition wth as default 
augmentor of absolutes is fundamentally unsuited. By contrast, the use of wth 
seems to be primarily motivated by a very low degree of semantic, i.e., referen- 
tial, integration of the absolute into the matrix clause for which, for reasons of 
acceptability and ease of processing, a higher degree of syntactic integration 
compensates. The hypothesis that syndesis fulfils these different tasks may also 
explain why syndetic linkage is only marginally found for free adjuncts (5.5 per- 
cent), while it is very frequent for absolutes (45 percent). Securing in the first 
place the acceptability of the complex sentence is a more fundamental task than 
specifying the interclausal semantic relation, given that the purpose of the latter 
to a certain extent goes against the prime motivation for the use of contextual 
convetbs, i.e., their semantic indeterminacy. 

This leads us to a comparison of free adjuncts and absolutes concerning their 
INTERPRETATION. In short: free adjuncts admit of a wider range of inter- 
pretations, exhibit different preferences as to individual circumstantial relations, 
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and express, by and large, circumstantial relations of a different quality than 
absolutes do. The majority of subjectless constructions express “more informa- 
tive” relations, whereas absolutes overwhelmingly express “less informative”, 
especially “supplementive” relations (cf. subsection 4.2.1). Interestingly, these 
differences are most pronounced for free adjuncts and wzaugmented absolutes. 
Absolutes syndetically linked to the matrix clause assume an intermediate posi- 
tion (cf. subsection 4.2.2). But, in fact, this is only to be exprected. On con- 
sidering these interpretative differences, we are confronted with an iconic prin- 
ciple, such that tighter syntactic linkage (via argument sharing and, less impor- 
tantly, syndesis) iconically reflects tighter interclausal semantic linkage. This 
iconic principle, in turn, follows naturally from pragmatic principles which pre- 
dict inferential maximization, for instance the choice of the semantically most 
specific interpropositional relations, as an immediate corollary of a minimization 
of processable linguistic material (cf. section 4.3). Ultimately, therefore, it is a 
universal tendency which is claimed to show itself in the differences observed 
for English free adjuncts and absolutes: in any language allowing for both con- 
structions, same-subject and different-subject contextual converbs will differ 
with respect to the range and quality of their interpretations; moreover, these 
differences will follow the pattern sketched for English. Pursuing further the 
idea of a gradient of informativeness for interclausal semantic relations, one 
may perhaps also predict that specialized converbs will typically express “more 
informative” relations. This prediction follows from the fact that the function 
of specialized converbs comes closest to one of adverbial conjunctions in Euro- 
pean languages, and that the circumstantial relations signalled by adverbial con- 
junctions overwhelmingly qualify as “more informative”. 

Finally, free adjuncts and absolutes seem to differ with respect to their p1s- 
COURSE-PRAGMATIC BEHAVIOR. It should be recalled (cf. section 2.3) that unaug- 
mented absolutes almost exclusively (90 percent) follow their matrix clause. By 
contrast, this is true for only 60 percent of the free adjuncts; one in three free 
adjuncts precedes its matrix clause. These differences in position, together with 
the interpretative differences discussed above, need to be viewed against the 
background of recent research on the position-dependent discourse functions 
of adverbial clauses (Chafe 1984, Thompson 1985, Ramsay 1987). Preposed 
adverbial clauses, it was consistently found, tend to serve a frame-setting func- 
tion for the material that follows (in the main clause). Furthermore, they “... 
seem to have wider-scoped azaphoric contextual grounding. Both their referential 
and thematic links project far backward into the preceding discourse.” (Givon 
1990: 847). Postposed adverbial clauses, on the other hand, serve a much more 
“local” function by exhibiting a high degree of referential continuity with the 
matrix clause and by providing more specific or additional information to the 
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matrix proposition. Chafe describes the discourse functions of initial and final 
adverbial clauses in terms of “guidepost” vs. “afterthought”. Preposed clauses 
orient the reader towards the information in the matrix clause, whereas detached 
postposed clauses “... more in the nature of coordinated clauses ... comment 
on a time, a condition, a cause, etc., relevant to the preceding main clause.” 
(Chafe 1984: 448) Moreover, postposed adverbial clauses tend to modify “... 
only part of what was stated in the main clause — not everything in that clause.” 
(1984: 447) Judging the results of this study in the light of these observations, 
it is easy to see that unaugmented absolutes meet all the criteria for prototypical 
“afterthoughts”. They are postposed as well as intonationally detached from the 
matrix clause, express for the most part “supplementive” relations, and exhibit 
a high degree of coreference with noun phrases in the matrix clause. Free ad- 
juncts, on the other hand, allow a wider range of (“more informative”) inter- 
pretations and are thus better suited to assume a “guidepost” function than 
absolutes are. Also, free adjuncts may have a “perfect participle” as head, which 
is largely impossible for absolutes; as was pointed out in section 4.2.1, preposed 
perfect-participial free adjuncts typically fulfill a back-referencing function. The 
discourse-pragmatic differences between free adjuncts and (augmented and un- 
augmented) absolutes, we therefore conclude, are differences in degree. The 
predominant discourse function of all three constructions is a “local” one. But 
this is true to a much higher degree for unaugmented absolutes (90 percent) 
than it is for free adjuncts (60 percent), with augmented adjuncts again assuming 
a position in between the two (75 percent). This, in turn, ties in neatly with the 
differences we observed with regard to their interpretation and the referential 
nature of their subjects. One can expect similar discourse-pragmatic contrasts 
between same-subject and different-subject converbs for all those languages 
which impose no general restriction on the positioning of subordinate (adver- 
bial) clauses. 

So much for the major findings concerning the semantics and pragmatics of 
adverbial participles in English, and their implications from a cross-linguistic 
perspective. In retrospect, one fact must not be overlooked however. As, for 
example, Bisang (this volume) points out, “... converb languages very often 
display an almost complete lack of conjunctions ...” From this point of view, 
although it stands out among the Germanic languages with respect to its predi- 
lection for the use of adverbial participles, English neither is nor looks a likely 
candidate for a converb language. As the result of a steady process of enlarge- 
ment and semantic differentiation from its earliest stages onwards (cf. Kortmann 
1994), present-day English has an elaborate inventory of adverbial conjunctions 
and makes extensive use of them in finite adverbial clauses — in all registers, 
one should stress, and especially in the spoken language. Adverbial participles, 
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that is, represent no more than a secondary means for the expression of inter- 
clausal semantic relations in the domain of adverbial subordination. 


Notes 


1. See Kortmann (1991 a: 17-23) for a survey and discussion, for details concerning the composi- 
tion of the text material see Kortmann (1991 a: xiii, 38-39), All examples quoted in this paper 
are taken from the corpus unless specified otherwise. 

The author would like to thank Bernard Comrie and Ekkehard Kénig for their detailed com- 
ments. 

2. As the orientation of this paper is entirely synchronic, there is no section discussing the gram- 
maticalization processes which the heads of participial clauses in English (cf. section 2.1) have 
undergone or are, to some extent, still undergoing. These processes have received detailed 
discussion in Kénig—Kortmann (1991), Kortmann (1992), Kortmann—K6nig (1992) and Kort- 
mann—Meyer (1992). 

3. Due to the unclear distinction between converbs proper and conjunctional converbs the former also 
enter the picture, though (see section 2.2.2). 

4. My warnings against unreflected trust in rather impressionistic generalizations, useful though 
they may be in a first survey, should not be taken as reflecting an obsession with research based 
on large corpora or a lack of realism as to what is possible in typological research and what is 
not. Methodologically more satisfactory analyses, striving for representativeness and validity of 
the results across different types of discourse, may not be possible for all languages, but they 
are for many more of those languages for which there is an abundance of text material available. 

5. Nonfinite clauses marked for “anterior orientation” can be used with definite past time adverbi- 
als and thus in a wider range of contexts than their finite counterparts (cf. Stump 1985: 220-— 
235 and Comrie 1976: 55). 

6. Examples (20), (21) and (22) are taken from Nedjalkov (this volume). Quirk et al. (1985: 1292) 
identify yet a further syntactic function of the ‘mg-form, namely that corresponding to the Latin 
gerundive in modal expressions like 


(i) There was no mistaking that scream. 
(“No one could mistake that scream.”’) 


7. The English data make it appear rather doubtful whether Konig—van der Auwera (1990: 347) 
are right in viewing as the basic use of the present participle its use as predicative head of free 
adjuncts (1270 occurrences in 450000 words), and not its use in the progressive (2231 occur- 
rences in 450000 words; cf. Kortmann 1985). It should further be noted that participles in 
construction with certain finite basic-level verbs expressing bodily positions (especially sit, stand, 
ie) or motion (come, go) may be given an analysis resembling that of the progressive: 

(i) They sat drinking tea. 
(ii) They stood watching the people in the audience. 
(iii) She came running towards me. 


(iv) We went fishing yesterday. 


8. Quirk et al. (1985: 1290-1292) do away with the term gerund completely, suggesting a gradient 
from deverbal noun (some paintings of Brown's) via nominal verb to participle. The borderline 
between the latter two is reached where the yg-form is no longer modified by an adjective but 
by an adverb: 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


. Jespersen (1940: 5) defines nexus as 
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() Brown’s deft painting of his daughter és a delight to watch. 
(ii) Brown’s deftly painting of his daughter és a delight to watch. 


Pullum (1991) provides further arguments in support of an analysis of the /ng-form in (23’) as 
a non-nominal form. The internal syntax of such constructions, Pullum (1991: 786) shows, is 
verbal, the /yg-form therefore “‘... is not a verbal noun, but a verb buried inside the nonfinite 
verb-phrase head of a noun phrase.” 
“... a combination implying predication and as a rule 
containing a subject and either a verb ot a predicative or both.” Thus, properly speaking, the 
ig-constructions in (23 c-e) exemplify what he discusses under the heading “nexus as object”. 
Compare also Jespersen (1940: 140-150, 413-417) on the problems involved in the participle- 
gerund distinction. 
This “syntactic downgrading” of the participle is mirrored by van der Auwera’s analysis of the 
participle in (23), along with the ones in (23a—b), as a dominant participle, and of the ones in 
(23 d) and (23 e) as adjoined participles. These terms ate to be seen within the framework of Simon 
Dik’s Functional Grammar. 
In this respect, particularly due to the restriction of such problematic participles to sentence- 
final position, English differs from German. In German, a nondetached participle which is not 
located at the sentence periphery cannot be used as an adverbial participle. In main clauses, 
such participles follow the main predicate (i), especially if it is complex as in (ii) and (iii), where 
the participle is part of the Satzk/ammer. In subordinate clauses, these participles precede the 
main predicate, as in (iv): 

(i) Er ging lachelnd nach Hause. 

(ii) Er blickte sie lachelnd an. 

(ii) Er hatte sie lachelnd angeblickt. 

(iv) Er wurde verfolgt, weil er sie lachelnd angeblickt hatte. 


In traditional German grammar, this adverb-like use of participles (and similarly adjectives) is 
discussed under the heading of sentence adjectives (Duden 1984: 581-582; for a detailed discussion 
cf. Pusch 1980; 124-153). A more appropriate term for this use of participles and adjectives is 
copredication (cf. Haspelmath, this volume). 

They can only take -img clauses and nonpredicative noun phrases as complements, whereas there 
exists no such restriction for conjunctions proper (cf. Stump 1985: 12; similarly Quirk et al. 
1985: 1005-1006). 

Why it is “cause/reason” that cannot be explicitly marked on English free adjuncts is unclear. 
In Modern German, for instance, this is possible, what is impossible here is augmentation by 
temporal subordinators. Before deciding on whether these restrictions represent totally unpre- 
dictable quirks of individual languages or whether there is, after all, a pattern underlying them, 
mote cross-linguistic research on such consttaints on augmentation is necessary. The tendency 
for concessive adjuncts to exhibit by far the greatest predilection for augmentation is clearly 
confirmed by Backlund’s study of augmented adjuncts in the Lancaster—Oslo—Bergen, Brown, 
and London—Lund Corpora of English (1984: 126-142). 

Free adjuncts controlled by the predication or whole proposition of a preceding matrix clause 
are often hard to distinguish from what Quirk et al. (1985: 1118-1120) call sentential relative 
clauses. Different from these, however, as can be seen from (44i), free adjuncts with this kind 
of controller may also precede their matrix clause. Note that in section 3.1 the linguistic material 
referring to the controller is indicated through the use of a contrasting type style (e.g. roman 
type within italics). 
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15. From a cross-linguistic point of view, NP and nominal constituent in (45) and (46) are meant to 
cover those instances, too, where a subject just shows up as an inflectional marker on the matrix 
verb, as in Latin. 

16. This is not to deny that there is certainly some validity to Beukema’s configurational hierarchy. 
It renders appropriately the distribution of controller NPs among different grammatical func- 
tions (cf. [45 d]), and can be read as an implicational hierarchy as it is assumed in the statement 
in (46d). But this is not at issue here; what is rejected is the idea that it plays a central part in 
the individual process of determining the controller of a free adjunct. 

17. Compare also Foley—Van Valin (1984: 114-115) on English as a language which makes extensive 
use of the pivot notion in the domain of interclausal linkage. More exactly, English is classified 
as a language with pragmatic pivots, i.e. pivots which are primarily determined by “... the 
pragmatic considerations of cross-clause coreference and discourse topicality ...”. Similarly, 
Levinson (1987 a: 120) concludes that “..., especially in the area of control facts, the [syntactic] 
patterns consonant with ... pragmatic principles appear /n English to be thoroughly grammati- 
calized; ...”, conceding, however, that not all control phenomena in English can be explained 
as a grammaticalization of pragmatic principles (Levinson 1987 b: 420). 

18. This classification is modelled on Berent’s proposal (1975: 14-15) of a coreference hierarchy 
for the subjects of absolutes. 

19. The degree of coreference between the subjects of absolutes as reflected in Table 5 can therefore 
be viewed as resulting from two kinds of functional pressure: in the first place, by the equilib- 
rium of semantic and syntactic integration, and secondly by communicational efficiency due to 
the existence of a competing “subjectless” construction, i.e., free adjuncts. 

20. Only for just over one percent of the data was it impossible to decide on the strongest of 
several possible interpretations (cf. “More than one relation possible”). Where present patticipial 
adjuncts were indeterminate between a simultaneous and a consecutive interpretation, this has 
been indicated by “?Simultaneity/Anteriority” or “?Simultaneity/Posteriority”. Note that the 
interclausal relations lumped together under “other relations” are obligatorily introduced by 
complex prepositions or conjunctions. 

21. Quirk et al. (1985: 1124) use the term supplementive in a very different sense. Supplementive clauses 
is their cover term for unaugmented free adjuncts and absolutes, in general. 

22. Halliday (1985: 216) notes, for example, that a finite becawse-clause neutralizes the distinction 
between unintended and intended consequence made by the adverbial gerunds in (i) and (ii) 
respectively: 

(i) With leaving out two questions she failed the exam. 

(ii) By Leaving out two questions she (was able to concentrate on what she knew best and so) passed the exam. 
From a cross-linguistic point of view, the weakness of this term is that conjunctions lack the 
extent to which “‘conjunctional” converbs can be semantically indeterminate, i.e., compatible 
with several interpretations even given a special context. 

23. Just as one would expect, the share of augmented free adjuncts (recall: just 5.5 percent of some 
1,400 constructions) expressing a “more informative” interclausal relation is drastically higher 
(more than 90 percent) than for unaugmented adjuncts. 
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Russian converbs: A typological outline* 


Daniel Weiss 


1. Introduction 


1.1. Participles vs. adverbial participles: The different forms 


Modern Standard Russian, at least its elaborate uses, would have merited the 
label Pii0pétoxog ‘participle-loving’, coined by ancient Greek grammarians. This 
holds for the textual frequency of both Russian participles and converbs; it 
does not mean, however, that the inventory of forms also abounds in different 
paradigms distinguished neatly by their syntactic function. On the contrary: if 
the definitions of converbs given in Nedjalkov (this volume) and Haspelmath 
(this volume) are taken seriously, the class of converbs in Russian comprises 
only one series of verbal forms: only the so-called deepritastia, i.e., the indeclin- 
able adverbial participles, may be said to be special devices for the nonfinite ex- 
pression of adverbial subordination (or secondary predication, a term more wide- 
spread among Slavists).’ To limit our discussion to these forms would, however, 
be rather artificial in my opinion. The point is that the deepricastie paradigms lack 
passive forms; consequently, the adverbial function has to be fulfilled by other 
forms. This gap is filled by ordinary participles (pricastija), which are inflected like 
adjectives for number, gender, animacy and case (the two latter categories being, 
however, irrelevant for the adverbial function). In other words: there is a funda- 
mental asymmetry between the active and the passive voice in that the former al- 
lows the distinction of forms inflected like adjectives and forms without such in- 
flection, whereas the latter knows only inflected forms. 

Since the morphological paradigms and the restrictions imposed on the vari- 
ous forms are rarely stated in full by the authoritative grammars, a short glance 
at them may be useful: they are shown in Table 1. 

Since the second series of passive participles is practically never mentioned 
(even Svedova 1980 ignores it), its use may be illustrated by the following au- 
thentic example: 


(1) Eto lyla ta samaja Frosja, vydavaviajasja im xa 
this was the same Frosja present-PART.PRET.IPF.REFL he-INSTR as 
ego Renu. 
his wife 


‘This was the same Frosja, presented by him as his wife’ 
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Table 1. Russian participles and converbs: the paradigms 


Active 
Adverbial participle, i.e. converb Participle 
(deepricastie) (pricastie) 
suffixes: -a, -»(Si) suffixes: -as#-/-nit, -(v)s- 
indeclinable declinable 
vernacular origin borrowed from Church Slavonic 

Passive 

Type 1 suffixes: -n(n)-, -4, -m- 
declinable 


two main series: “short forms” with predica- 
tive function; “long forms” for the remaining 
functions 


optional petiphrastic form with adverbial 
function: 

buduti (converb of the auxiliary by/’) + pritastie 
e.g., buduci obvinjaem / obvinen 

vernacular origin; only -w- forms borrowed 
from Church Slavonic 


Type 2 active pricastie with postfix -sja: -ait-i7-ya / 
-USC-Uf-Fa 


Let us note that none of the cited types (except the perfective passive participles 
with -n(n)-/-+-) is wholly productive: e.g., there exist entire classes of verbs for 
which the deepritastie with -a or the pricaste with -ast-/-ust- are lacking. This re- 
minds one the state of affairs in many other languages; in German or Polish 
for example, transitive verbs and intransitive verbs denoting controlled activities 
have no participle expressing anteriority. Yet, in the light of the preference for 
convetbs and participles in Russian to be described below, this defectiveness 
seems rather surprising. 


1.2 The functional distribution 


As pointed out before, attributive and adverbial uses are neatly distinguished in 
the active forms, whereas the passive participles are syncretic from a syntactic 
point of view.? The relevant functional distribution is shown in Figure 1. (ac- 
cording to the schematic representation presented in K6énig—van der Auwera 
1990; the prototypical function has been marked off by double frames). 
“Object nexus” denotes cases like Ja zastal ce spjaste] ‘I found her sleeping’. 
The predicative use of passive participles is attested in finite perfective verbal 
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forms such as On by/ arestovan “He was arrested’, where they are accompanied 
by the auxiliary byt’ ‘to be’. As for the absolute use of the deepritastie, see be- 
low, section 4. 


Active: deepricastie pritastie 


[absolutes] attributive 


Passive: pritastie:“ 


object nexus 


Figure 1. Russian participles and converbs: syntactic functions 


predicative 


Note:* Barnetova et al. (1979: 209) cite the converb sfrojas’ which, according to then, may have 
passive meaning. However, since no such forms are to be found in real texts, they are to be 
considered as fictious. 


Thus, we may state that the deepritaste functions exclusively as converb, 
whereas the passive pricaste fulfils this function among others, its main function 
being the attributive one.? Nevertheless, when used as adverbials, the passive 
pritastya share all syntactic, semantic and pragmatic properties of the active deepri- 
éastya, thus behaving like true converbs. Moreover, there exists a periphrastic 
series of forms, composed of the deepritaste of the auxiliary byt’ and a passive 
participle, e.g., buduci upotreblen ‘being used’ (see next section). These forms 
sound bookish, but are specialized for adverbial function and therefore real 
converbs. For all these reasons it does not seem justified to exclude passive 
participles from this study. : 

Some authors consider the following examples as manifestations of a sepa- 
rate function: 


(2) On vernulsja udivlenny/ulybajas '. 
he returned astonish-part.pr.pass./smile-CcONV 
lit. ‘He returned astonished/smiling”’ 
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This use, which can be rendered in English only with difficulty, differs from the 
usual adverbial pattern in that the converb is not detached prosodically from 
the main verb and must be postposed; the effect achieved by this technique is 
one of greater closeness between the two actions (it entails for example cotemp- 
orality, cf. Givon 1990: 840), which sometimes even merge into one complex 
action (in such cases, the converb is considered to modify the main verb). It 
seems evident that more often than not, speakers have no free choice between 
detachment and nondetachment: the latter tends to prevail. The conditions 
which allow for nondetachment have not yet been adequately explicated, how- 
ever. As shown by our example, both participle and adverbial participle may be 
used in this manner, but the same is valid for adjectives, compare: 


(2") On vernulja bleday). 
he returned pale 
‘He returned pale. 


For the purpose of the present paper, we will treat this construction as a subtype 
of the adverbial use. 

Note by the way that “adverbial” is by no means restricted to “free adverbi- 
als” (.e., citconstants) in the sense of valency grammar. The converb may in 
Russian occupy the position of an obligatory actant of the main verb, as the 
example provodit ves’ den’ igraja ‘spend the whole day playing’ shows; this is, 
however, a peripheral use. Whenever the adjunct is optional, the actantial status 
of the converb may be somewhat dubious, compare: 


(3) Ona udivilas’, nvidev = menja. 
she was-astonished seeing-pF me 
‘She was astonished at seeing me.’ 


Note that Ona udivilas’ sounds perfect. Of course, one can argue that nobody 
would question the actantial status of 


3’) Ona udivilas' tomu, ito wvidela ego. 
she astonished-was this-pat that saw him 
‘She was astonished at the fact that she saw him!’ 


But.what about the variant with adverbial clause? Most linguists would surely 
consider it to be a free adverbial: 


3”) Ona udivilas' , kogda/potomu cto uvidela ego. 
she astonished-was when/because saw him 
‘She was astonished when/because she saw him! 
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The problem is that neither interpretation (3') nor (3”) can be definitely attrib- 
uted to the converb in example (3). It certainly realizes a semantic valency of 
the main verb (in the sense of Apresjan 1974: 119-120), but the question of its 
syntactic actancy should be left open for the time being.* In any case, the use 
of converbs as actants of other predicates can be considered peripheral in Rus- 
sian (as in other European languages). 

To be complete, one may mention one additional use of the participles in 
both voices: used without head noun, they become substantivized, as in exam- 
ples like sidjastie za stolom ‘those sitting at the table’ or najdennoe ‘that which was 
found’. Note that this is a regular syntactic process which must not be confused 
with isolated lexicalizations such as obvinjaemy ‘the accused’. 

The predicative use of the passive participles is marked morphologically by 
the short form, e.g., Ox by/ arestovan “He was arrested’ (in all the other uses, we 
have only long forms such as arestovanny)). Formal means also serve to distin- 
guish the remaining three functions from each other. Interestingly enough, the 
object nexus has in recent times undergone a syntactic change which allows us 
to distinguish it more neatly from the attributive function: instead of the older 
variant with the double accusative (for example, My videli soldata spjascego, still 
frequent in the first half of the nineteenth century), we have now the instrumen- 
tal My videli soldata spjasiim, ‘we saw the soldier sleeping’). As to the distinction 
between attributive and adverbial function with passive forms, case and word 
otder are crucial: in oblique cases, only attributive use is possible, a participle 
not in immediate contact with its head noun (e.g., in sentence final position) 
allows only the adverbial reading, and even with a head noun in the nominative, 
the adverbial function is expressed by prosodic isolation if the participal phrase 
precedes the head noun, compare: 


(4) a Obodrennyj vseobstimi applodismentami, orator natal klanjat'sja. 
‘Encouraged by the general applause, the orator began to bow’ [ad- 
verbial] 

b. Obodrenny) vseobstimi applodismentami orator natal klanjat' sa. 


“The orator, who was encouraged by the general applause, began to 
bow. [attributive] 


In this way, the two functions merge only when the head noun is in the nomi- 
native and the participal phrase follows it immediately, cf. orator, obodrenny vseob- 
Stimi applodismentami, ...° On the whole, we may therefore conclude that the 
various syntactic functions of participles are quite neatly separated from each 
other. 

The stylistic value of the different functions is not identical. None of the uses 
described can be called colloquial, but despite the indications in many hand- 
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books, deepritastija and passive pritastija with adverbial function do occur in spo- 
ken language, especially when constituting short phrases which are not separated 
prosodically fom the main predicate. The same is all the more true for finite 
perfective passive verbs, where the participle is simply unavoidable. On the other 
hand, attributive participle constructions are restricted to formal, elaborated 
style, even if some examples may be found in spontaneous speech, as in: 


6) B ja ee ne znajue 
‘Do I not know her?’ 


A znaete, Ronecno. 

‘You know her, of course’ 
B gnajue 

‘T know her?’ 


A nu ona filologinja xe. 
‘Well, she is a philologist’ 


B da? 
‘Oh, is she?’ 
A koneino, tol'ko davno koniiviaja. 


‘Of course, only having graduated long ago’ 


2. Time and aspect 


The principal factor determining the distribution of the different competing 
suffixes is aspect: the participal suffixes -aft-/-wi¢- and -m- cooccur exclusively 
with imperfective stems, and the same is true (with the exclusion of few perfec- 
tive stems) of the converbal suffix -a; on the other hand, the suffixes -n(n)-/-+ 
and -v/-(v)é are predominantly used with perfectives. Only -(v)s serves for 
both aspects. 

The category of aspect is closely interlinked with taxis (relative tense). The 
deepritastie behaves in this respect rather straightforwardly: the default reading of 
the imperfective forms with -a is simultaneity with the main action, the perfec- 
tive forms signal either anteriority or (most often in a position after the main 
verb) simultaneity. A special treatment must be provided for cases where the 
converb (in both aspects) describes a particular aspect of the event denoted by 
the main verb: strictly speaking, such iso- or tautosituational cases should not 
be considered as examples of temporal simultaneity, since the latter is a binary 
relation which requires two different events as its arguments. It may be added 
that event identity often finds its expression in the nondetachment of the con- 
verb (see above), though these two phenomena by no means coincide; it is 
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therefore not surprising that nondetached converbs allow only the “simulta- 
neous” reading.° The imperfective “past” deepridastie with -v(i) is practically obso- 
lete; consequently, the expression of anteriority is no longer possible when the 
verb in question has no perfective counterpart, cf. the example quoted by For- 
syth 1970: 317:’ 


(6) tZnav #22 =Lnaja _—_étogo ieloveka v molodosti, ja sklonen 
having known/knowing this man in young-age, I inclined 
doverjat' emu. 
trust him 
‘Having known this man as a youth, I am inclined to trust him, 


Note that this deficiency of the anterior converbs is by no means a peculiarity 
of modern Russian. In modern Polish for example, the anterior converb in -szy 
is bound to perfective aspect; moreover, it is becoming obsolete, which means 
that there is only one single converb form left, viz. the one which expresses 
simultaneity. In other languages, the form marked for anteriority is optional and 
can be replaced by the “present” form if word order is iconic, i. ¢., if the converb 
precedes the main verb; this occurs, for examples, in English, see Givon 1990: 
840-841 on the use of the -zzg-form and the periphrastic variant with saving. All 
these observations fit well to the picture drawn by Nedjalkov (this volume): “the 
existence of the latter [the meaning of precedence] usually also presupposes the 
existence of a converb with the fundamental meaning of simultaneity”. One 
wonders if this has to do with the contrast of figure and ground (in the sense 
of Talmy 1978 and Hopper 1979), so often observable with converbs: simulta- 
neous states, activities or events make up a better background for the action to 
be set off (i.e., the main verb) than preceding ones would. 

With participles, things are more complicated. The so-called “present” forms, 
which are all imperfective, with -ws+/-as¢- and -m- express simultaneity, the per- 
fective “past” forms with -(v)s- and -aa-/-# anteriority. But unlike the deepricastya, 
the pritastija allow also an imperfective “past” form which is not infrequent. Its 
temporal value is however most often described inadequately. It is, for example, 
simply not true that “the past participle cannot be used with a predicate in the 
present tense. The imperfective past participle active, unlike the present partici- 
ple, is tense-bound”, as Forsyth (1970: 310) puts it. Counterevidence is easy to 
find, e.g., among Forsyth’s own examples (1970: 310, 311). The whole story 
seems to be this: the imperfective past participle denotes either an action preced- 
ing that of the main verb or simultaneous with it; in the latter case, however, 
the main verb must be in the past tense — it may be called “tense-bound” only 
in this particular case — whereas in the former case no such restriction is observ- 
able. Therefore, these forms may even express an action ongoing during the 
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moment of the speech event or following it, as long as they are interpretable as 
anterior to some future event, as in: 


(7) Utastniki, otsutstvovaviie na sobranii, budut strogo nakazany. 
‘Participants absent from the meeting will be severely punished’ 
Uiastniki, Rotorye otsutstvovali/ otsutstunjut/budut otsutstvovat' ... 
‘participants which were absent/are absent/will be absent ...’ 


As the different paraphrases show, the participle phrase is not bound to any 
specific absolute tense. When used in the simultaneous reading, imperfective 
“past” participles are interchangeable with the “present” forms with -as¢-/-ast. 
In this way, we may conclude that none of the participle forms explicitly express 
absolute tense, so that their behavior does not differ in any fundamental way 
from that of participles in other modern European languages. 

As for the passive forms, the variant with budui ‘being’, ignored by most 
grammartians, occurs with both aspects, but sounds rather bookish. It is, how- 
ever, specialized for adverbial use and therefore provides sometimes the only 
possible realization of the converb function, for example: 


(8) ... pritastija 5 suf. -n-,-t, -en-  potti —_—vytesneny 
participles with suff. -n-, -t-,-en almost replaced 
predikativnymt formami na -(v)si, Rotorye, buduii 


predicative-INsTR-PL forms-INSTR on -(v)Si, which, being 
obrazovany ot — perexodnyx glagolov, siroko ispol'zujutya v  strad. 
formed from transitive verbs, vastly are-used in passive 
konstrukcijax ... 

constructions 

‘... the participles with the suffixes x-, -+, -en- were almost replaced 
by the forms with -(v)s7, which, being derived from transitive verbs, 


are frequently used in passive constructions ... (Avanesov 1982: 
410) 


cf. *,.. Rotorye, obrazovannye otf  perexodnyx glagolov ... 
which, formed from transitive verbs 


Here, the preceding relative pronoun excludes the use of the simple participle. 
In other cases however, buduii only serves to emphasize the adverbial function 
and may therefore be safely omitted: 


(9) Rassmatrivaemy tip  oborota, predstavlenny v pamjatnikax 
examined type clause-GEN, represented in texts 
nebol itm lislom primerov, vyxcodit iz upotreblenija, 


small-INsTR number-INsTR examples-GEN, is-getting-out from use, 
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buduci vytesnen pridatotnym predloxeniem. 
being replaced subordinate-INsTR clause-INSTR 
‘This type of clauses, which in the texts is represented by a small 
number of examples, becomes obsolete, being replaced by subordi- 
nate clauses.’ (Borkovskij—Kuznecov 1963: 448) 


In the following sentence, the variant with budud has to be used for two reasons: 


(10) Jazykovye edinicy priobretajut tot ih inoj tp  sootnesennosti 
Linguistic units obtain this or that type correlation-GEN 
5S wnejazykovoj dejstvitel'nost'ju (referencial'nyj status), 


with extralinguistic-INsTR reality-INSTR (referential status), 

Ls’ buduii upotreblennymi v konkretnom jazykovom akte. 

only being used in concrete linguistic act 

‘Linguistic units obtain some type of correlation with extralinguistic 

reality (referential status), only when used in a concrete linguistic 
act.” 

cf. ?Jazykovye edinicy priobretajut ..., hs’ upotreblennye v konkretnom jazyko- 
vom akte. 


but: Lik" upotreblennye v konkretnom akte, jazykovye edinicy priobretajut ... 


of ¢ 


The particle 45° ‘only’ brings about the rhematization (focusing) of the participle 
phrase. But the main obstacle for the postposition of the participle phrase alone 
(without buduit) seems to be the conditional meaning: it is the iconic ordering 
of condition and consequence which here imposes itself, hence the acceptability 
of the inverted variant. Note that with the variant with badudi, this restriction 
ceases to exist. In all three examples, then, we have to recur to the periphrastic 
form which is specialized for converb function in order to obtain the intended 
meaning. This shows that the periphrastic form, though considered bookish or 
even clumsy, is in some contexts unavoidable. Moreover, we have demonstrated 
that a full-fledged discussion of converbs has to take account not only of the 
deepritastie, but also of the different inflected participles. 

The passive forms with -ya are limited to the imperfective aspect and the 
“past” forms with -(v)s; note that in the quoted example (1) the variant with 
the “present” reflexive participle would be ungrammatical, the appropriate form 
being the one with the -~-suffix: 


(10’) Eto byla ta samaja Frosja, *vydajuiiajasja/vydavaemaja 
This was the same Frosja *present-PART.IPF.REFL/PART.IPF.PASS 
im za ego en. 


him-INstTrR as his wife 
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In other cases the “present” reflexive forms do exist, cf. the examples cited by 
Isatenko 1975: 340: 


(11) a. Dokumenty, xranjastieya Vv arxivax. 
documents preserve-PART.IPF.REFL. in archives 
‘Documents preserved in (the) archives’ 

b. — Opyty proizvodjastiesja v laboratorit. 
experiments cafry-out-PART.IPF.REFL. in laboratory 
‘Experiments made in a/the laboratory’ 


but still, these forms cannot function as true passives, since they do not allow 
for the adjunction of an agent in the instrumental:® 


(11') a. Dokumenty, xranjasiteja ??nami. 
documents preserve-PART.IPRREFL ?we-INSTR 
‘Documents preserved ?by us’ 

b. Opyty proizvodjastesja ??avtorom. 
experiments carry-Out-PART.IPF.REFL. ??author-INsTR 
‘Experiments made by the author’ 


whereas the “past” reflexive forms and the -#-participles combine freely with 
such an adjunct (Opyty, protzvodiviteya/proizvodimye nami). The divergent behavior 
of the two reflexive series is evidently due to the fact that the forms with -wsc-/ 
-as-yga and passive meaning are superfluous because of the existence of the 
-m-seties, whereas the forms with -(v)fyya fill a gap in the aspectual system. This 
may be illustrated by Table 2. 


Table 2. Russian participles: taxis ans aspect 


Active Passive 
“present” (only imperfective) predlagaj-ws¢-ij predlaga-em-yj 
“past” imperfective predlaga-2F-ij predlaga-vs-ij-a 
perfective predlozi-vi4j predloz-enn-y; 


The lack of precise information about the use of the imperfective “past” partici- 
ples and the passive forms in -sya reflects probably their peripheral status: native 
speakers often do not feel sure about their usage. This holds even for active 
participles with -ast-/-us¢, which during the nineteenth century are attested 
sometimes with perfective stems, e.g., *sde/ajusty [perfective] osbki ‘making mis- 
takes’, or in combination with the conditional particle by, e. g., *dolgnosti, vyzvavite 
by ... jobs, which would provoke ...’.° One reason for these deviations may be 
the almost total absence of participles in the spoken language. But even for 
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written usage, it should be borne in mind that the inflected participles borrowed 
from Chutch Slavonic (1.e., all except those with -2-/-t-) had to fight for their 
rights for a long time before being accepted as a stylistically more or less neutral 
feature of the written language. Lomonosov in this Rossiyskaja grammatika consid- 
ered them as part of the high style, and during the first half of the nineteenth 
century they were still very infrequent, so that their use had to be propagated 
by Pushkin in his famous “Letter to a publisher” (Pis'mo & izdatelju, 1836). 

On the whole, the history of the different paradigms may be summarized as 
follows: for early Old Russian we have every reason to assume that at least three 
participles — those with -ué-/-a¢-, -v(§)- and -n-/-+ — behaved like most of the 
qualitative adjectives, i. e., they had full paradigms for both short and long forms. 
From the beginning of the written language, this system interacts with Church 
Slavonic influences, whence the suffixal variants -ws¢-/-as¢- besides -u¢-/-aé-. The 
same holds for the functional range of participle constructions where Church 
Slavonic made itself felt within predicative use (periphrastic active constructions 
with the auxiliary byt’ ‘be’ and absolute dative constructions), giving the pattern 
shown in Figure 2. 


=) 
adverbial use 


Figure 2. Syntactic functions if Old Russian participles 


predicative 


absolute 


It should be emphasized that this pattern corresponds exactly to the one pre- 
sented in K6nig—van der Auwera (1990: 346) as the maximum of possible uses 
of participles. If we now compare the Old Russian situation with the accounts 
given above for modern Russian, it turns out that the former state is best pre- 
served in the contemporary passive both in formal and functional respects, since 
there are still two series of inflected forms (the short forms, though, are no 
longer inflected for case) and all uses except the absolute one are maintained. 
On the other hand, what survives in the active are merely some isolated case 
forms of the former short forms which eventually gave the indeclinable deepritas- 
tja with -a, -v/-(v)s.° Aside from these paradigmatic remnants, one finds lexi- 
calized adjectives such as vzyacij ‘suspended’, #kucy ‘current’ or adverbs such as 
pripevajuci ‘easily’. All remaining participial paradigms had, as mentioned above, 
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to be restored entirely by borrowing. On the whole, then, only the adverbial 
function of the vernacular active participle has survived up to our days. Again, 
this corresponds exactly to the hypothesis made by Kénig and van der Auwera 
about the prototypical role of the adverbial function: “we could hypothesize 
that if a language uses participles for one or more of the functions distinguished 
above, the adverbial function SS will be one of them.” (1990: 346) 

The situation is different for Russian dialects, especially the northwestern 
group, where the forms with -v# or their derivatives combined with the auxiliary 
byt’ serve to form new perfect tenses; they thus fill a gap which arose from the 
loss of the ancient quadripartite opposition of tenses (aorist: imperfect: perfect: 
pluperfect) and the maintenance of just one general past tense.’' Remarkably 
enough, this seems to be the only case where Russian dialects differ from the 
standard language in the inventory of grammemes, i.e., values of a grammatical 
category.'* Be this as it may, we find in these dialects a symmetry between active 
and passive (short forms with the auxiliary be used predicatively) which is absent 
from standard language. Note that this symmetry is all the more striking as the 
passive participles with -x- are in these dialects usually (unlike in Standard Rus- 
sian) no longer inflected for number and gender. 

It should be pointed out that the foreign provenance of the inflected partici- 
ples in current use has left a morphological trace: the reflexive postfix -a, which 
throughout the whole verbal paradigm alternates with its allomorph -s', remains 
unchanged with participles. In this way, we have after a preceding vowel, for 
example, spravijaju-s' ‘I manage’ and after a consonant sprav}jaes'-ya ‘you manage’, 
but with the participle no change occurs, cf. spravijajustaja-sja ‘managing’ (nomi- 
native singular feminine) in spite of the preceding vowel. On the other hand, 
the morphonological rule works well with the deepritastie, compare spravijajas', 
spraviviis’. This is by no means a mere accident: unlike the imported inflected 
participal forms, the indeclinable adverbial participles are vernacular by origin 
and are therefore subject to the usual morphonological alternations. 


3. Particular uses 


In the following observations, we will concentrate on the deepritastie forms as 
the main representatives of the converb function. It should however be borne 
in mind that our observations hold also for the inflected participial forms with 
adverbial function. To begin with, the range of possible (contextually bound, 
i.e. inferred) meanings is somewhat narrower than in many Eurasian languages 
referred to by Nedjalkov (this volume) and may best be described as ‘common 
European standard’; thus, one notes the absence of clear posteriority and there- 
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fore also consecutivity and purpose/intention.!? Some meanings can only be 
expressed with converbs, notably instrumental meaning (cf. English by + gerund, 
German adem + subordinate clause) and absence of some accompanying cir- 
cumstance, expressed only by negation + deepricastie (cf. English wzthout + ger- 
und, Fr. sans + infinitive, German ohne zu + infinitive or obne daff + subordinate 
clause); these are common Slavic characteristics. One type of use deserves spe- 
cial mention: together with the main verb (infinitive, participle etc.), with which 
they are syntactically connected, converbs may denote one single event. With 
postponed perfective converbs, this is quite frequent, as in example (12). 


(12) Ona menja oskorbila, priglasiv — moego soperntka. 
she me _ offended, inviting-pF my rival 
‘She offended me by inviting my rival.’ 


The same situation is here described under two different aspects: the bare de- 
scription is conveyed by the converb, its evaluation by the main verb. This 
phenomenon has already been duly noted in the scholarly literature on this 
topic, cf. Boguslavskiy 1977, Razitka 1980: 175-176, Bondarko 1987: 265-267. 
It should be pointed out that similar cases can be found with imperfective 
converbs, if they only modify the main action (in this case, they are nonde- 
tached): 


(13) Ona tancuet pritopyvaja. 
she dances stamping her feet 
‘She stamps her feet while she dances.’ 


A subgroup is constituted by cases in which the semantic relation between main 
verb and converb is one of hyperonymy-hyponymy, as in the case of X xodit 
xromaja “X is walking with a limp’. It is interesting to note that there exists a 
marked colloquial construction which has the same effect: the so-called double 
verbs of Russian, i.e., the juxtaposition of two verbs denoting activities, having 
the same grammatical form (except aspect and tense, which may in certain cases 
differ) and merging prosodically and syntactically into one constituent, is often 
described as expressing one single event, cf. X sidit moliit/stoit sognulya/idet svistit 
etc. ‘X sits there and says nothing/stands, bent forward/walks (and) whistles’.’* 
In some cases, such double verbs constitute more or less exact colloquial equiva- 
lents of the combination “main verb plus converb”, cf. xodit xromaet ~ xodit 
xromaja, stoit sognulsja ~ stoit sognuvsis', sidit molit ~ sidit molia, it should however 
be added that the double verb technique conveys some extra information about 
the speaker’s emotional involvement (surprise, indignation, satisfaction etc.), 
which is absent from the variant with converb. In other cases, though, the two 
constructions behave differently, e.g., sédit citaet # sidit citaja. On the whole, one 
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may state that the double verb construction is more appropriate when the unity 
of the given situation is emphasized, whereas the converb provides the better 
realization of figure-ground constellations. 

One particular group of deepricastija contradicts just about every rule that may 
be stated for Russian converbs. They occur in sentences like the following: 


(14) “Energitnye Yudi”, pol'zwjas' opredeleniem V. Suksina, umeli 
energetic people, using definition V. SukSin’s, knew 


podkaraulit' svoju minutu. 

wait-for their minute 

‘“Energetic people”, using Shukshin’s definition, knew how to wait 
for their time to come.’ 


In this example, the implicit subject of the converb po/’zujas’ has no controller, 
i.e. it is not coreferential with any overt or hidden (zero or elliptical) noun 
phrase in the sentence (in particular not with the subject 4wd/); furthermore, the 
time interval denoted by it cannot be identical with the time of the main verb 
umeli nor overlap it, as it normally would be the case with the imperfective 
deepritastie. Such converbs are therefore in more than one regard “absolute”: 
their implicit subject refers to the speaker, their tme is the moment of the 
speech event, and the converb itself, derived from a verb of speaking or thinking 
and used in a quasi-performative way, modifies this speech act. The pragmatic 
function of this device is quite clear: according to Smeleva (1984), it usually 
signals the adherence to some general principles of communication, i.e. to a 
Gricean conversation maxim or to a rule like the following: “Always indicate 
the source of your information/formulation” (cf. example [14]), sometimes even 
to the rules of logical reasoning, cf. /ogiteski rassugdaja ‘logically thinking’. It may 
be added that unlike converbs in general, the examples in question are not 
restricted to formal styles, but also occur freely in the spoken language. The 
whole group is likely to be half-phraseological, since not every combination 
fulfilling the conditions described above will do the job: cf. Aorote/tocnee/inate/ 
mjagko/iestno/otkrovenno govorja, govorja mexdu namifdrugimi slovami lit. ‘shorter/ 
more precisely /differently/more mildly/honestly/frankly speaking, speaking be- 
tween us/in other words’, but not: *prjamo govorja lit. ‘directly speaking’ or 
*podobno govorja ‘speaking in a similar way’. 


Since similar examples, functioning in the same way, may be found in many 
other languages (English, other Slavic languages or German!), we limit our- 
selves to just one additional remark: instead of the converb, an infinitive may 
appear, cf. tak skazat', kstati skazat' ‘so to speak’ (lit. ‘to speak’), ‘by the way’. 
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Sometimes it is introduced by the conditional conjunction esi, cf. esh uéest', Go 
... ‘taking into account that ...’ or esh govorit’ o ... ‘speaking about ...’ (a kind 
of thematizer). Even when this conjunction is absent, the conditional meaning 
remains palpable, cf. Poslusat’ vas, on sovsem coknuty lit. ‘To listen [i-e., if one 
listens] to you, he is totally nuts’. 

Incidentally, this is the only area where the domains of infinitive and converb 
overlap in contemporary Russian, although the two constructions are rarely in- 
terchangeable, cf. &stati skazat' = kstati govorja lit. ‘to say by the way = by the 
way speaking’; proste skazat' = proste govorja ‘to say it in a simpler way = speaking 
in a simpler way’; es uéest’, Ho ... = uéityvaja [converb], fo ... ‘if to consider = 
considering’; but not: es/ govorit' 0... # govorjao ... ‘if to speak about # speaking 
about’; Poslufat' vas ... # *Poslusav/*slusaja vas, on sovsem toknutyj ‘to listen to you 
... # *listening you, he is totally nuts’. Even xdétyaja turns out to be more 
restricted than its counterpart with the infinitive. This is shown by the following 
authentic example, which however was judged deviant by native speakers: 


(15) Voervye prolitai — stol' obil'naja ——Rrov', ito tem bole 
first-tme shed too so-much abounding blood, what the-more 
udivitel'no, udityvaja zabaznoj  charakter trech 
amazing, considering wearisome character three-GEN 
predydustix voennych krizisov v =1987-1988 godax... 
preceding-GEN military-GEN crises-GEN in 1987-1988 years 
‘For the first time so much blood has been shed, which is all the 
more amazing if one takes into account the wearisome character of 
the three preceding war crises of 1987-1988. (Pravda, 9 December 
1990) 


The problem here is that the converb occupies the place provided for the third 
actant of the element “ew bolee, which is normally realized by a conjunction (éo 
or esi); obviously, the implicit conditional meaning of the converb is not suffi- 
cient to replace the conjunction. On the other hand, this conjunction may be 
followed by an infinitive: 


(15) a... &o tem bolee udivitel'no, esh ucest'... 
which the more amazing, if consider 


Still, it is possible to combine both devices within the same sentence as in 
example (16), where they constitute a comparative relation. 


(16) Zajaviv: “On trus’,— ——_gorazdo bol'se opasnosti uslyiat' 
assetting-pr: “He coward”, far more risk-GEN heat-INF 
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voxraxente (“Cio Vy a mne tak ne kaxetya”), Cem esl 
objection (“What you, but me-paT so not seems”), than if 


natat' —frazu slovami: ‘T pri vse ego 
begin-INF sentence words-1nsTr: “And with all his 
trusostt ...”’. 


cowardice ...” 

‘If one asserts: “He is a coward”, one risks far more heating an 
objection (“Well, I don’t think so”), than if one begins the sentence 
with the words: “And despite all his cowardice ...”” 


Here, the comparative bol'se (opasnosti) relates zajaviv to tem esh natat'. If this 
example is acceptable (some informants consider it rather doubtful), this is due 
to the fact that the comparative construction does not require constituents of 
the same syntactic rank. 

Absolute use of the type illustrated by example (14) is likely to be the point 
of departure for categorial changes. Thus, the diachronic transition from con- 
verbs to prepositions or conjunctions is well attested, cf. nacinaja ot ‘from, begin- 
ning with’, kontaja ‘up to’, vkjucaja ‘including’, blagodarja ‘thanks to’, spusta ‘after’, 
nesmotrja ‘despite’ or xofa ‘although’. The first four of these expressions may 
also function as regular converbs. Other cases are simply ignored by the existing 
dictionaries. A good candidate for an example functioning in both ways sems 
to be ne doxodja (do) ‘before (reaching), close to’. In the following sentence, it is 
used as a regular converb: 


(17) Kolonna dvinulas'. Ne doxodja do triumfal'noj plostadi, opjat' 
column moved. Not reaching to Triumph Square, again 
ostanovilis’. 
stopped-pl 


“The column moved. Before reaching the Triumph Square, they 
stopped again.’ 


In our next example, however, there is no main verb nor any subject left to 
which the converb could be related, so that the latter has become an ordinary 
preposition: 


(18) B  Xoroso. A skola  rjadom? Ih net. 
fine and school close-by or not 
‘Fine. Is the school close by or not?’ 
A Skola prjamo na Novom Arbate... Due minuty. 
school right on Novyi Arbat two minutes 
‘The school is right on the Novyi Arbat ... Two minutes.’ [...] 
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A U konservnogo magazina tam, naprotiv dieticeskogo, 
at grocery store there in-front-of diet-shop 
ne doxodja  dieticeskogo, 
not reaching diet-shop 
‘At the grocery there, in front of the diet shop, just before the 
diet shop.’ 


Note the colloquial omission of the second do, which is possible only when this 
expression is used as preposition. Dictionaries usually do not take notice of this 
use, although it seems to have existed for centuries (in Bulaxovskij [1958: 400] 
one finds an example which goes back to 1687).'° 


4. A typological paradox 


4.1. Embedding in nonfinite predicates 


So far we have been discussing features of Russian converbs which do not differ 
from those in other European languages in any substantial way. In what follows, 
we shall concentrate on certain peculiarities of Russian which at first look rather 
contradictory. To begin with, Russian converbs are subject to fewer syntactic 
and semantic restrictions and consequently are used more frequently than their 
counterparts in other Slavic languages. This somewhat global claim, which has 
already been substantiated by Ruzicka (1978), may be illustrated by the following 
observations: (a) Russian deepritastija can be freely coordinated with other types 
of adverbials; (b) they can be freely combined with all types of nonfinite predica- 
tion, for instance infinitives, other converbs, participles and even verbal nouns; 
(c) their implicit subject may be controlled by nonovert noun phrases or even 
whole sentences; (d) the controller need not be identical with the grammatical 
subject, but may for example be an experiencer or agent of the passive, provided 
that it belongs to the theme. Since evidence for all this abounds in the literature 
on our topic, we shall limit ourselves to the discussion of some selected points. 

Converbs combined with infinitives are not exceptional, but occur, for in- 
stance, in Polish as well (Weiss 1977: 279-284); in both languages, the deleted 
subject of the infinitive may be coreferential with some overt noun phrase in 
the same sentence, even if the latter is in an oblique case (for Russian, see 
Ruzicka 1982: 394), or denotes some general variable (“every ’). What is how- 
ever not acceptable in Polish (nor Czech, Serbo-Croat, etc.) are converbs embed- 
ded in nominalizations: 


(19) Ot — étiketa slusanija ne ghadja v glaza, voxmoxno, 
From rule listening-GEN not looking into eyes, perhaps, 
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utverdilas' i  vtoraja étiketnaja osobennost'—  govorit' 

established also second etiquette particularity: speak-INF 

ne xestikulirwa. 

not gesticulating 

‘Out of the rule of conduct that prescribes not to look into the 
other’s eyes while listening there has perhaps also developed a se- 
cond particular rule: not to gesticulate while speaking’ 


Here we find both combinations on a par: converb plus verbal noun (s/wfanija) 
and converb plus infinitive (govorit'). Note that there is no other way left of 
modifying the verbal noun with the intended meaning. The same holds for the 
following example: 


(20) Raskladuska— éto — predmet dha otdyxa (sna) — Lega. 
camp-bed this-is object for rest (sleep) lying 
‘A camp-bed is an object for (literally) rest lying, 


In Polish, instead of the converb 4ggc one would have to use here the derived 
adverb xa /egaco. The Russian use, which by the way requires nondetachment of 
the converb, has met with the approval of normative work, see Ickovié (1982: 
150) or Svedova (1980: 183). 

The same is true of the embedding of one converb into another. This use 
may be illustrated by the following example: 


(21) Obstyi —étiket reRomenduel,  razgovarivaja $ celovekom 
General etiquette recommends, talking with person 
sidja, sidet' na polovine stula, nogi tut’ —-v _ storonu. 


sitting sit-INF on half — seat-GEN, legs slightly in side 

‘General etiquette recommends, that, when speaking in a seating 
position, one should sit on the front half of the seat, with one’s legs 
a little bit to the side,’ 


As is pointed out by Ickovie (1982: 148-149) and Svedova (1980 II: 183), such 
cases may be ambiguous between the embedded and the enumerative, i. e., coor- 
dinated reading. In the example just cited, coordination is excluded because of 
the nondetached second converb sida. Other factors which speak in favor of 
the noncoordinated interpretation are certain temporal relations between the 
two converbs or the location of the second converb in the middle of the first 
converb clause. And finally, recursive embedding of converbs is compatible with 
the evaluative meaning discussed earlier (see example [12]): 


(22) Daxe projdia Skolu gegelevskoj logiki, 
even go-through-part.pr school-acc Hegelias-GEN logic-GEN 
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prorabotav na trenaxere otiuxdentja Absoljutnogo 
work-PaRT-PF on training machine alienation-GEN absolute-GEN 
ducha, Marksu — prislos' zatratit' — gigantskie 
spitit-GEN Marx-DaT was-necessaty spread-INF enormous 
usilyja, ... 

efforts ... 


‘Even having gone through the school of Hegelian logic, having 
worked on the training machine of the alienation of the Absolute 
Spirit, Marx had to spend an enormous amount of energy ...’ 


Here, the second converb prorabotav explains what is meant by the first converb 
clause (projdja ...).'’ Again, other Slavic languages do not allow for such embed- 
ding; on the other hand, coordination of converbs occurs freely. 

Finally, Russian converbs may be embedded into attributive participle clauses. 
When the latter are in the nominative case, this construction causes no objec- 
tions, as in: 


(23) Faiistskie vojska,  otstupavisie, nesja Hazelye 
fascist armies, retreating (PART.) suffering (CONV) serious 
potert... 
casualties ... 


> 


‘While retreating, the fascist armies, suffering serious casualties ... 


[Svedova 1980 II: 183] 
With the head noun in an oblique case, however, the resulting structure is ambig- 
uous, since the converb can also be related to the subject; this is why Ickovié 
(1982: 147) considers them undesirable. In many cases, though, contextual 
factors eliminate this ambiguity: 


(24) Lopatin; uvidel Velixova;, stojaviego; S nepokrytof 
Lopatin saw Velixov standing (PART.AcC.) with not-covered 
golova), derxaj>>; furazku v ruke. 


head, holding (CONV) cap in hand 
‘Lopatin; saw Velixov,, standing bare-headed and holding;..; his 
peaked cap in his hand.’ 

In this case as well, other Slavic languages avoid such embeddings. 

On the whole, the reader may have noticed that examples (19) to (24) repre- 
sent Russian syntactic peculiarities which are not only unacceptable in Slavic, 
but not typical of common European standard either; this is shown by their 
partly deviant literal English (or, even worse, German) translations; in French, 
the gérondif may sometimes be more helpful than the participle. In this respect, 
Russian may thus be called more liberal than other languages. 
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4.2. Control properties 


The same probably holds for the question of what nouns may control the 
implicit subject of the converb. The problem has often been discussed from a 
normative point of view. The main result of these battles seems to be that, 
nothwithstanding the efforts of grammarians to ban overt controllers other than 
subjects, such controllers have been in constant use throughout the last 150 
years and, moreover, can be found not only in the newspapers, but also in the 
works of the most prestigious writers. It remains to be explained why the gram- 
matical subject enjoys such an exclusive esteem in normative accounts, but a 
discussion of this matter would take us too far afield. 

In descriptive work, different approaches have been taken: the acceptability 
or inacceptability of nonsubjects as controllers has been discussed in terms of 
detachment (Rappaport 1980), deep case and thematicity (Yokoyama 1980, 
1983) or more complex mechanisms including Yokoyama’s criteria (Rizi¢ka 
1982). This discussion has shown that although not “everything goes” in this 
respect, Russian shows a remarkable nonchalance in allowing noncanonical con- 
trollers, i.e, nonsubjects, provided they have thematic status. This concerns 
especially two groups. First, both overt and nonovert (zero or elliptical) experi- 
encers may be found, cf. the dative Marksu in example (22) versus the implicit 
subject of the infinitive us/yéat' in (16). Note that the noun phrase in the oblique 
case may be the only possible controller as in example (22) or overrule an 
existing subject, cf. (25) below. Examples of the former type may be found also 
in Polish, where their acceptability provokes similar controversies as in Russian 
(see Weiss 1977: 278-282); Yokoyama (1983) quotes similar examples from 
Serbo-Croat and Czech (Moravian dialect) and even from French and English. 
Additional data on experiencers as controllers of the French gérondif may be 
found in Haspelmath (this volume). 

Sentences where an existing overt subject does not control the converb are 
however mote restricted in all these languages. A typical case is that represented 
by Yokoyama’s example: 


(25) Slusaja; ¢g0, 4 menja; gorei glazai _—_Steki. 
Y 8 Ya; & SAR 
listening him, at me burned eyes and cheeks 
‘(On) listening to him, my eyes and cheeks were burning,’ 


The subject glaza i sieki constitutes here a part of the real controller (menja) of 
the converb, which according to Yokoyama significantly facilitates the use of 
such noncanonical controllers. It may be remembered that part-whole relation- 
ships are also one of the main factors that allow for absolute participial con- 
structions (K6nig—van der Auwera 1990: 340) with overt subjects (see below). 
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So far, we have not found any significant difference in the controlling proper- 
ties of Russian converbs compared with other languages. The situation changes 
if we consider converbs that are controlled by the agent (overt or absent) in 
passive sentences (Ickovi¢ 1982: 135-137), compare: 


(26) ... avtomasiny tl __prinadlegat transportnoj organizacit; 
cars either belong transport organization-pat, 
ii nanimajutya ¢/u;, ne vmesivaja; v éto delo Rlienta. 


ofr ate-rented it-INSTR, not involving in this matter client-acc 
‘The cars either belong to the transport firm or are rented by it, 
and the firm does not involve the clients in this matter.’ 


It would be difficult to find similar examples in other Slavic languages. On the 
other hand, the converb in Russian may also be controlled by the grammatical 
subject of the passive sentence, compare: 


(27) Okonéiv; v 1940 godu desatiletku, Jai 
finish-PART.PRACC in 1940 year ten-years-school I 
osen ‘ju byl priwan v — Armiju. 


autumn-INSTR was drafted into Army 
‘Having finished ten years of school in 1940, in autumn I was 
drafted into the Army’ 


Consequently, ambiguous converbs which are either controlled by the agentive 
adjunct or the subject of the passive finite verb can in principle occur. To be 
sure, there is nothing surprising about the fact that adverbials in passive senten- 
ces may be ambiguous in this way, cf. the two readings of the adverbial in the 
English passive sentence John was willingly sacrificed by the tribe in contrast to the 
unambiguous active counterpart The tribe willingly sacrificed John. With converbs 
however, this ambiguity raises the wrath of grammarians. For example, the po- 
tential conflict between two possible antecedents of the converbal subject drives 
Ickovié to condemn both variants (control by the agent or the subject), which 
according to him violate either a syntactic or semantic restriction of converbal- 
ization (1982: 138).1 This somewhat amazing double ban is, however, irrelevant 
for our purpose; it suffices to state that converb controllers of both types occur 
quite often in actual usage, which distinguishes Russian from other Slavic lan- 
guages and perhaps also from the common European standard, including Eng- 
lish, where only subject control seems to work (cf. Haspelmath, this volume); it 
should, however, be noted that the French gérondif allows for the same conflict 
of controllers as Russian, cf. Haspelmath, section 5.1). 

Let us add two other cases of noncanonical controllers, both of them of 
rather marginal acceptability. The first is constituted by converbs related to main 
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verbs with no overt actants at all. As is generally known, the so-called weather 
predicates fit this description best: 


(28) *Jarko  blesnuv, sil'no — zagremelo. 
brightly flashing, loudly thundered 
‘It hundered, there having been a bright flash of lightning.’ 


(29) eZavylo, uxodja..-. i sejtas 3... xaxlopali vystrely. 
howled, moving-away, and right-now clapped shots 
‘It began to howl, moving away and right now shots clapped, (A. N. 
Tolstoj, quoted in Rappaport 1980: 280) 


(30) L'et ves’ den’ ne perestavaja (ni na minutu). 
is-raining whole day not stopping (not for minute) 
‘It’s been raining the whole day without stopping (for a minute),’ 


As can be seen from our series of examples, there obviously exist a whole scale 
of different acceptability ratings. The first example is simply ungrammatical, 
probably because we cannot name one single force responsible for thunder and 
lightning. The second example still sounds strange, but is attested. Finally, exam- 
ple (30) is fully acceptable, which is most probably due to the meaning of the 
converb xe perestavaja denoting a high intensity of the process expressed by the 
main verb; it may thus be considered a value of the lexical function Magn (cf. 
Mel tuk 1974b: 89-90). It is not surprising that the same meaning is also re- 
sponsible for the acceptability of many double verbs (e.g. b’et ne Saleet (lit.) 
‘beats has no pity’, or wéitsa ne lenitya ‘learns is not lazy’) that otherwise do not 
satisfy the conditions to which this construction is subject. 

The fact that some converbs do occur with weather predicates is a good 
argument in favor of the hypothesis that the latter take a zero actant (for more 
evidence, see Mel ‘tuk 1974 a: 358 and Wierzbicka 1988: 223-234). The accept- 
ability of such examples increases when the possible “agent” (wind, rain, water, 
etc.) is realized by a noun phrase in the instrumental in the same sentence or at 
least can be added. Similar examples are attested for Polish (Weiss 1977: 279— 
280). The reader may test for him- or herself whether English or Romance 
languages allow for similar combinations (cf. ?/¢ was raining, forcing us to go back). 

The other extreme consists of converbs controlled by whole sentences. A 
particularly striking example is cited by R&Zi¢ka (1982: 408), where a dependent 
question clause functions as subject controlling a converb clause: 


(31) bol'§e vsego pugalo ego, t mysl ju ne davaja 
most of-all frightened him, even mind-nstR not giving 
podstupit'ga i — razresit', ugadat' xot' nemnogo napered — 
approach-InNF and solve, guess but slightly in-advance — 
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(to budet 5 ~— mater'ju? 

what will-be with mother? 

‘What frightend him the most was a problem, which did not even 
allow him to mentally approach and solve it, to surmise even slightly 
in advance — what would become of his mother?’ (V. Rasputin, cited 
in Ruzitka 1982: 408) 


Again, it is not easy to find similar examples in other languages (cf. Ruzicka 
1978: 235). 

It may be added that the remarkable freedom of nonsubjects as controllers 
of converbs can be related to similar facts in the domain of the reflexive pro- 
nouns: as is shown by Paduéeva (1985: 186-209), there are many situations 
where the reflexive pronoun in Russian is not controlled by the grammatical 
subject, and many others, where instead of the expected reflexive we find a 
personal pronoun. Some of these cases coincide with the ones where a converb 
can be controlled by a nonsubject: for example, the reflexive may be controlled 
by the head noun of a participle, a verbal noun or the agent in the passive 
construction. Besides this, we find cases where the implicit subject of a converb, 
which is not coreferential with the main subject, controls the reflexive, cf. Padu- 
éeva (1985: 191): 


(32) lvanu; —velel javit'sja; v upravlenie, imeja; pri sebe; 
Ivan-DaT ordered-PL appear in direction having with him 
pasport. 
passport 


‘Ivan was ordered to come to the direction office having his pass- 
port with him’ 


(Note that the converb itself is controlled by the implicit subject of the infin- 
itive.) 

Similar evidence can also be found with infinitive constructions introduced 
by éoby ‘in order to’, the implicit subject of which may be controlled by the agent 
of a main verb in the passive. Furthermore, subject control is not obligatory for 
omitted subject personal pronouns either. All this demonstrates clearly that the 
grammatical subject plays a less prominent role in Russian syntax than for exam- 
ple in English or German. This impression is corroborated by the abundance 
of “impersonal” sentences (i. e., sentences without overt subjects) in Russian; in 
this respect, Russian surpasses other Slavic languages as well, e.g., Czech or 
Serbo-Croat. In general, one can conclude that Russian is less subject-prominent 
(in the sense of the typology propagated by Li and Thompson [1976]) and more 
topic-prominent than other Slavic languages, not to speak of German, English 
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ot French.’? This characteristic becomes still more evident when we examine 
colloquial Russian: here, the partition into theme and rheme prevails and may 
even completely destroy the syntactic organization of the sentence, including 
the nexus between subject and predicate. Again, a thorough discussion of these 
facts would take us too far away from our main topic. 

So far we can summarize our observations in the following way: Russian 
usage turns out to be more “liberal” than other languages in combining con- 
verbs with nonfinite predicates (other converbs, participles, nominalizations) and 
at least as “liberal” in allowing for nonsubjects as controllers of the converb. To 
this we may add the high frequency of converb constructions in elaborated 
speech. Since we know of no other comparative count of converbs than the 
one given in Nedjalkov (this volume), where Russian is the only Slavic language 
represented, we must limit ourselves to the bare estimate that the frequency of 
converbs in Russian is much higher than in all other Slavic languages and also 
in English or French, not to speak of German. Especial attention deserves the 
fact that one sentence often contains two or more converbs which are related 
to the sarme main verb independently from each other (a case not to be confused 
with the recursive embeddings in examples [21] and [22]): 


(33) Tol'ko razdeljaja étu gipotezu,  mozno  ser'exno dumat' o 
Only adopting this hypothesis can-one seriously think about 
soxdanii biblioteki — universal'nyx — smyslov, 
creation library-GEN universal-GEN meanings-GEN, 
razumectya, raspolagaja dlja étogo spectal'nym semantiieskim jazykom. 
of course, having for this special semantic language 
‘Only by adopting this hypothesis can one seriously consider the 
creation of a library of universal meanings, of course, having at 
one’s disposal a special semantic language for this aim, 


4.3. The other side of the coin: The ban on absolute constructions 


Considering this general preference for converb constructions, it seems all the 
more striking then that Russian is in two respects far more restricted than Eng- 
lish or the Romance languages: it allows no absolute constructions, i. e., converbs 
with overt subjects of their own, and it does not admit syndetic linking, i.e., 
converbs introduced by conjunctions. Let us briefly illustrate the first point. An 
example such as The matter was examined by some minor official, his boss being busy, 
which is perfect in English (cf. similar examples in Givon 1990: 842-843), could 
never be rendered literally in Russian since it contains a converb with an own 
subject (boss). What does exist ate sentences of the type discussed above where 
the implicit subject of the converb must be the speaker, cf. example (14), but 
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such converbs, besides all their other restrictions and their more or less phraseo- 
logized character, do not contain an overt subject of their own and thus cannot 
be considered as examples of absolute deranking (i.¢., “different-subject mark- 
ing”). This is additional support for the general claim made by K6nig and van 
der Auwera (1990: 339): “if a language has absolute deranking, it also has condi- 
tional deranking (© same-subject marking)”. 

Still, one should note certain possible exceptions to this rule: instead of the 
zero subject, converbs may in Russian be accompanied by the pronouns sam, 
ves', Raxdy), oba, odin, pervyj, kto ‘himself’, ‘whole’, ‘each’, ‘both’, ‘the first’, ‘some 
(of them)’ respectively. In a case like 


(34) Mate; molcal, oxidaja rassprosov, sam 
Matvej was-silent expect-cONvV interrogations himself 
dumaja — 0 éem — sprosit", 


wondet-conv about what ask-INF 
‘Matvej was silent, expecting interrogations, himself wondering what 
to ask.’ 


the pronoun saw does not function as an autonomous subject since we have 
also Matvej sam dumal, where the pronoun is an adjunct of the real subject Marve. 
On the contrary, in the following sentence the pronouns peryy/ and vfore7 must 
be considered the real subjects: 


(35) Sidorov i  Xaburgaev stojali mola, pervyy opustiv 
Sidorov and Xaburgaev stood being-silent, first bowing 
golovu, vtoroj slegka — sognuviis’. 
head, second slightly bent 
‘Sidorov and Xaburgaev stood silent, the first bowing his head, the 
second bent slightly forward.’ 


Note that here the elliptical reading (*the first Sidorov) is totally excluded. Similar 
cases may be found with odui, drugie and fo, see Weiss (1990: 71). This pheno- 
men is however not bound to pronominal elements, but has a transparent se- 
mantic motivation: the reference of the main subject denoting some set of ele- 
ments is split up by exhaustive enumeration, each element making up a separate 
subject.”? In this situation, even full nouns including proper names will do, as in: 


(35') Druz'ja sideli molia, mutiny opustiv ..., Seniciny ... sognuvsis’. 
‘The friends stood there silent, the men bowing ..., the women ... 


bent forward.’ 


(35”) Druz'ja sideli moléa, Petja opustiv ..., Kolja ... sognuviis’. 
‘The friends stood there silent, Petja bowing ..., Kolja ... bent 
forward.’ 
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This is the only case where Russian may be suspected to allow for absolute use 
of converbs. Again, this would fit well to the general constraint mentioned 
above, according to which the absolute use tends to express part-whole relation- 
ships. Yet, the seeming exception can be explained away: examples like (35) are 
felt to be elliptical and can easily be reduced to structures with repetition of the 
main predicate, for example: 


(35) Druz'ja stojali mola: muxtiny stojali, opustiv golovu, (a) Senitiny stojali, 
slegka sognuviis’. 


Of coutse, the original version is preferable for stylistic reasons. In favor of its 
elliptical reading we may adduce its intonational contour: not only are the con- 
verb clauses detached, but there is an additional break after the new themes/ 
subjects mustiny and genstiny. If we accept this explanation for examples such as 
(35), we may conclude that Russian admits no overt subjects whatsoever in the 
converb clause. 

In the light of the general tolerance for converbs in Russian, this constraint 
seems quite remarkable. It becomes all the more so if we take into account that 
other languages in the same area do have absolute converbs: in Lithuanian, for 
example, they take the dative case, and in Finnish there are absolute construc- 
tions with the head noun in the genitive. Moreover, absolute constructions are 
very common in historically more remote stages of Russian itself, where both 
inflected participles (short and long forms) in the dative and the new forms 
without inflection (i.e., the deepritastija) occured in this function up to the end 
of the eighteenth century. As for the dative absolute, the opinion prevails now- 
adays that its origin is due to Church Slavonic influence,” but during the history 
of Old Russian it enjoyed a remarkable expansion, becoming eventually a special, 
stylistically marked type of predication. This is revealed by the fact that in Old 
Russian many “licences” are admissible which in Church Slavonic texts almost 
never occur (Borkovskij 1978: 417-432): (a) they can constitute independent 
sentences, i.e., function as main predicates (in later texts, more than half of all 
absolute datives function in this way); (b) about 25 percent of all datives absolute 
arte by no means absolute, since their overt subject is coreferential with some 
other noun phrase in the remaining sentence; (c) the absolute dative may be 
introduced by conjunctions, much in the same way as usual Old Russian deepritas- 
tija (see below), including for instance the paratactic 7 ‘and’. In this way, the 
participle in the dative is less and less reminiscent of the old absolute converb; 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, it may be said to constitute a 
stylistic variant of dependent or independent clauses. This fading away of its 
primary syntactic raison d’étre may have been one of the reasons that led to its 
eventual extinction at the end of the eighteenth century, about which an author 
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as early as Lomonosov complained in his Rossyskaja grammatika (1757); its spo- 
radic appearance in texts from the beginning of the nineteenth century has to 
be considered archaic. 

As for (b), it should be borne in mind that the dative absolute never was the 
exact counterpart of the absolute ablative in Latin or the genitive absolute in 
Greek. The following example from the Lavrent'evskaja letopis' illustrates that it 
could even be used when we would expect a participium coniunctum: 


(36) M'stislavu Se pribégsju Novugorodu rekosa jemu 
Mstislav-DaT arrived-pat Novgorod-paT told him-paT 
Novgorodcy. 
Novgorodians 
‘When Mstislav arrived at Novgorod, he was told by the Novgoro- 
dians.’ 


Speaking in terms of Latin syntax, the anaphoric pronoun jemu seems superflu- 
ous, since the dative of the head noun and its participal attribute could as well 
be governed by the main verb; in other words: in Latin or Greek there would 
be no need for an absolute construction, the appropriate solution being a partiz- 
ptum coniunctum. 

The decay of the old construction manifests itself not only in its functional 
development, but also in its formal evolution. Sometimes, only the head noun 
of the construction is in the dative, whereas the participle takes the nominative, 
thus becoming similar to a deepritastie, compare: 


(37) Mraku e elenu ot gapada prixodja 
dusk-paT green-paT from West coming (Nom or indeclinable) 
‘When the green dusk was coming from the West.’ 


The same peculiar blending of forms with and without inflection characterizes 
the Lithuanian dative absolute (Nedjalkov, this volume); moreover, it is found 
in dialects spoken in the central and western area of Belorussia 
(Borkovskij—Kuznecov 1963: 450). Traces of this use are also attested for North 
Russian dialects, cf. zakativiis' (deepritastie) solncu (dative) ‘the sun having set’, and 
those of the Brjansk area (Borkovskij—Kuznecov 1963: 448), but one gets the 
impression that these are entirely lexicalized. 

On the other hand, we find in Old Russian also cases where the absolute 
construction consists of a noun phrase in the nominative and the indeclinable 
deepritastie, as in: 

(38) Viedit tia, i ide = dogd' vo vyu — noe. 
having-entered-Nom cloud-Nom and went rain in whole night 
“There came a cloud, and it rained the whole night’ 
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Unlike the dative absolute, limited to literary genres written in high style, this 
type also occurs in official and business language, which suggests that it was ver- 
nacular, 

From all this we may conclude that the morphological marking of the abso- 
lute use in Old Russian is not a very salient feature: the dative case is neither 
the only marker of absoluteness, nor does it serve exclusively for this purpose 
(cf. example [36]); moreover, it is stylistically marked as bookish or lofty. 

There remains a fourth case to be discussed: the converb has its own overt 
subject in the nominative which is coreferential with a noun phrase in the re- 
maining sentence or even identical with the main subject. The latter case is 
realized in the following example from the Petrine period — from the gistorija o 
rossyskom matrose Vasilii Koriotskom i 0 prekrasnoj Rorolevne Iraklii florenskoj zemli [The 
story of the Russian sailor Vasilij Koriotskij and the beautiful Queen Iraklija 
of Florence]: 


(39) Vyslusav %e otec = ego i dade emu blagoslovenie ... 
having-listened father him-acc and gave him-paT blessing 
‘After listening to him, his father gave him the blessing,’ 


Here, it is the placement of the subject which differs from the modern standard: 
instead of being in the main clause as in contemporary Russian or English, it 
occurs in the converb clause. Of course, converbs without overt subjects were 
not excluded by this, as is shown already by the continuation of the sentence 
quoted above: ... b/agoslovenie, otpustja ot sebja. ‘... sending him away’. Therefore, 
one should, as Yokoyama (1980) argues convincingly, treat the placement of the 
subject as a separate criterion, independent of its absolute use. What happend 
in the second half of the eighteenth century was then a double change: the 
converb ceased to take an overt subject, and consequently it could no longer be 
used in absolute constructions. Moreover, the loss of the autonomous subject 
probably caused control by the main subject to become crucial. 

This cluster of innovations can be illustrated by Lomonosov’s examples from 
his Rossijskaja grammatika, section 532: 


(40) a. (recommended) 
lduii v Skolu, ovstretilya ja s _prajatelem. 
going in school, met I with friend 
b. (rejected) 
Iduti ja v SRolu,  vstretilya so mnoju prijatel’. 
going I in school, met with me friend 
‘On the way to school, a friend met me.’ 


As can be seen, the old standard allowing for converbs with autonomous sub- 
jects which were not identical with the main subject was now rejected.”? Interest- 
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ential with the (elliptical) main subject: 


(41) Napisav Ja gramotku, posylaju Ya more 
having-written I letter, | send-1.PERs.sG. overseas. 
‘After writing a letter, I send it overseas.’ 


On the other hand, true absolute use is no longer accepted: 


(42) (rejected) 
Napisav ja gramotku, on priexal s mora. 
having-written I letter, he arrived from sea 


‘When I had written a letter, he arrived from the sea-side.’ 


These examples are repeated by later grammarians, e.g., by Kurganov (1769 
{1978]) and by Barsov in his unpublished Rossijskaja grammatika (1783-1788 
[1981]).2* Lomonosov’s recommendations may well reflect the actual chronology 
of the changes described. Indeed, overt absolute subjects have been the first to 
disappear from real texts: the latest examples I have found so far are attested 
in Kantemir (Bulaxovskij 1958: 400), who died in 1744, Kurganov (but cf. note 
24) and Xemnicer (died 1784). Obviously, the beginning French influence was 
not strong enough to save this construction denounced by the purist Lomono- 
sov as foreign (cf. his formula po svojstuu Cuzix jagykov ‘as is characteristic of 
foreign languages’) and incompatible with correct Russian usage;”° this ban was 
repeated word by word in Barsov’s grammar (Barsov [1981]: 223-224). 

The second candidate bound to disappear was the overt subject coreferential 
with the main subject, cf. example (41). Similar examples are still accepted by 
Barsov and may be found in usage up to the end of the eighteenth century; those 
that occurred later (e. g., in Pushkin’s work) served as intentional archaisms. And 
finally, implicit converb subjects which are coreferential with noun phrases other 
than the main subject were attacked by normative work. It is revealing that 
Lomonosov did not consider this case. In Barsov’s grammar however, it is ac- 
ceptable usage, as the following example illustrates (Barsov [1981]: 223): 


(43) Ljubja; telya mné; — éto xdélat' mono. 
loving you-acc me-paT this do possible 
‘Since I love you, I can do this.’ 


As has been shown in section 4.2, later attacks on this type of use by language 
codifiers did not succeed: nonsubjects as controllers of the converb continue to 
be quite widespread even today. 

To sum up, in Old Russian, four types of converb constructions were pos- 
sible, viz. converbs with and without overt subjects which in turn could or could 
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not be controlled by (coreferential with) the main subject. From these four 
types, only one (no overt subject, subject-controlled) remains intact, while two 
have died out without leaving any trace (overt subjects) and one has survied, 
but is denounced by prescriptive grammarians (nonsubject controller). 

Note that the various changes mentioned can hardly be traced back to the 
same reason. The loss of autonomous subjects coreferential with the main sub- 
ject is, as Yokoyama (1980) points out, probably due to the simultaneous intro- 
26 this change 
made the overt subject in the converb clause simply redundant. The subject 
control constraint for converbs without overt subjects is likely to be explained 
by foreign influence, especially the contact with the already codified French 
norm. On the other hand, the loss of absolute overt subjects cannot be ex- 
plained in this way, since French does allow for absolute converbs; the reason 
which effected this change must have been the same as the one responsible for 
the simultaneous loss of absolute dative constructions. We will return to this 


duction of obligatory pronominal subjects in the main clause: 


point below. 


4.4. The ban on syndetic linking 


The second constraint peculiar for modern Russian converbs concerns the use 
of introductory conjunctions. Indeed, examples such as English when asked if ... 
or before coming, German obwohl gefragt ‘though asked’ or French bien que sachant 
‘though knowing’ cannot be translated literally into Russian, since in modern 
Russian it is not possible to link adverbial participles with main clauses by con- 
junctions (on the other hand, conjunctions such as / ‘and’, /bo ‘or’ and zo ‘but’ 
may of course link two coordinated converbs).”” Despite what can be found in 
the literature on this topic (including my own previous work), there seems to 
be no exception to this rule. For example, in Weiss (1990: 67) comparative 
conjunctions are said to occur freely in converb clauses, as in: 


(44) U nas net pritin —_govorit’ o socializme kak by 
at us there-not reasons speak about socialism as _ if 
Stesnjajas’, ypolgolosa. 


being-embarrassed, half-voiced 
‘We have got no reason to speak about socialism as if we were 
embarrassed, sotto voce.’ (Gorbachev) 


As well as kak by, (kak) budto, tocno or slovno can also be used in this way. Since 
comparative meaning is never expressed implicitly, this exception would be com- 
prehensible. But the point is that contrary to what the dictionaries claim, none 
of the elements mentioned functions as a true conjunction: they behave in the 
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same way as in an example such as On 4 nas kak by direktor “He is our director, 
so to speak’, namely like a simple adverb. 

There remains one less clear case where a conjunction can introduce a con- 
verb, i.e., xofa (i/by) ‘though’, ‘even if”: 


(45) Uspexami russROp hiteratury toxe postojanno 
successes-INSTR Russian-GEN literature-GEN also always 
interesovalsyja,  xofa —_niskol'ko ne terjaja svoego 
was-interested, though not-in-the-least not losing his 
dostoinstva. 
dignity 


‘He was also interested in the success of Russian literature, though 
not in the least losing his dignity.’ (Dostoevsky, quoted in Bondarko 


1987: 271) 

(46) Vot — ottogo moj golos gluxovat, I vse & on gromtée 
this-is therefore my voice a-bit-flat and yet — it louder 
Selesta Stranit, xoya by Z stremitel 'nej 
rustling-GEN pages-GEN even-if would even vehemently-comp 
Stareja. 
age-CONV 


‘That’s why my voice is a bit flat 
And yet, it is louder than the rustling of pages, even if is aging more 
vehemently. (J. Brodsky, Zivenjaja potta [Winter mail]) 


Yet, this is by no means the usual way of applying a conjunction, but what may 
be classified as its secondary use, in the sense of Prijatkina’s (1974) term vtoritny 
sojuz ‘secondary conjunction.’ What she means by this is the following: the con- 
junction in question is so to say implanted in an already existing syntactic rela- 
tion, e.g., Pomos? prisla poxdno “Help arrived too late’ — Pomost’ prifla, xotja pozdno 
‘Help arrived, but too late’ In the same way, in examples (44) and (45) a “para- 
sitic” new relation is added to the already existing relation between main predi- 
cate and converb by introducing xotja: Uspexami ... on interesovalsja, ne terjaja ... 
— Uspexami ... on interesovalsja, xoya i niskol'ko ne terjaja ... ‘He was interested 
in the success, not losing ...’. 

It may be noted that the resulting structure can be interpreted as elliptical, 
cf. Pomos? prifla, xotja priila pozdno ‘Help arrived, but it arrived too late’ and 
Uspexami ... on interesovalya, xotja i interesovalsja imi, niskol'ko ne terjaja ... ‘He was 
interested in the success, although he was interested in it, not losing by any 
means ...”. From this it follows that what is really introduced by the conjunction 
is not the converb, but a second occurrence of the main verb. If one rejects the 
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elliptical interpretation, one has to admit that we are no longer dealing with a 
conjunction, but rather with a kind of adverb. Be this as it may, examples like 
(45) and (46) can be shown not to be exceptions to the ban on syndetic linking, 

As is shown by Prijatkina (1974), not many conjunctions allow a “secondary” 
use: in addition to the concessive xofa (i) and no ‘but’, 4, da ‘and’ esi (2) ‘even if” 
seem to be most frequent ones.”® These other conjunctions do however not 
occur in converb clauses. Again, it may be argued that the concessive meaning 
is seldom expressed implicitly: the disappointment of expectation inherent to it 
needs to be signaled by special means. But then, this aim can also be realized 
by adding to the main clause vse %e, vse-takt, odnako, tem ne menee ot v to %e vremja 
‘however’, ‘still’, ‘nonetheless’, ‘at the same time’, if the converb precedes it.2° 
This may explain why no other concessive conjunctions occur in converb 
clauses, cf. *xesmotrja na to Go soxraniv/*pri tom co soxraniv ‘though maintaining’, 
etc.; not even simple xo#ja can be found in this position.*° 

Other supposed counterevidence to the syndetic linking constraint can easily 
be explained away, compare: 


(47) ... 2 ulixan ne  pregde, kak istostiv ves’ —-zabas 
and quiet-down not before having-exhausted whole stock 


oskorbitel'nyx primecani). 
offensive remarks 
‘,.. and I quiet down only when I have exhausted the whole stock 
of offensive remarks.’ (Pushkin, quoted in Ruzitka 1978: 236) 


It is true that pregde kak normally functions as a conjunction, but note the 
inadmissibility of the following variant: 


(47') wd ulixaju, *prexde kak istostiv ... 
and quiet down before having exhausted 


So, it is only the negative ne pregde kak that works here. The reason seems clear: 
ne prexde kak is synonymous with éo/’ko ‘only’, thus ceasing to be a conjunction 
and becoming an adverb, which means that it is not subject to our constraint.*! 

The ban on syndetic linking is all the more striking, as in Old Russian nearly 
all conjunctions could occur in converb clauses, including those considered to 
be the classical representatives of paratactic linking such as ‘and’ or ‘but’. Exam- 
ples in which a paratactic conjunction links a preposed converb with the main 
clause have already been adduced above, compare examples (38) and (39). This 
use is probably not to be explained in terms of converbal syntax, since the same 
conjunctions 4 da and a could also occur between a preposed subordinated 
clause, introduced by conditional or temporal conjunctions such as jako, egda, 
kak, kok ‘when’, ‘if’, and the main clause (Borkovskij—Kuznecov 1963: 484-494, 
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Korotaeva 1964: 7-34). To call them paratactic therefore seems to be rather 
misleading; what we are dealing with are rather correlates comparable to #0 or 
tak in contemporary language. But 4 2 or da could also introduce the converb 
instead of the main clause; this use is already attested in early birch bark texts. 
In both positions, i.e., before and after the converb clause, their appearance 
must be interpreted as a symptom of the rather loose ties connecting converb 
and main verb in Old Russian. 

Whereas the use of paratactic linking is Common Slavic (see below), the 
appearance of such hypotactic conjunctions as kak ‘how, when’, ponege ‘because’ 
or even ¢fo ‘that’ in converb clauses must have been an independent innovation 
which arose in East Slavic under the influence of hypotactic sentences. The 
following example from Pufesestvie po sujatoj zemle d'jakona Gogary v 1634 [Journey 
around the holy Earth by the deacon Gogara in 1634] presents both “hypotac- 
tic” and “paratactic” conjunctions: 


(48) I kak otpév" obédnju, i razgavlivajutya 
And when having-sung morning mass, and end-pt-fast 
syrom" i faicy. 
cheese-INSTR and eggs-INSTR 
‘And after singing the morning mass, they end the fast by eating 
cheese and eggs.) (quoted from Borkovski 1973: 136) 


Again, one cannot help feeling that this sentence is about to disintegrate into 
two separate parts; note that the conjunctional bracket kak ... 7 could have 
contained a finite verb instead of the converb. It is no surprise that conjunctions 
could also introduce absolute converb constructions, cf. example (49) below. 

It may be added that Old Russian converb clauses could also be introduced 
by conjunctions expressing semantic links which cannot be expressed even asyn- 
detically by converbs in Modern Russian, such as jako in the comparative 
(“how”), consecutive (“so that”) and “objective” (“that”) meaning. 

In contrast to absolute use, syndetic linking is ignored by grammarians at that 
time (Lomonosov, Barsov, Kurganov); obviously, they felt no need to codify this 
domain. Nevertheless, the ban on conjunctional linking also seems to go back 
to the eighteenth century; the Gistorya o rossijskom matrose (dating from the first 
half of the eighteenth century) still contains deepritastija introduced by hypotactic 
conjunctions, and in Kurganov’s Pismovnik, published for the first time in 1769, 
one also finds sporadic uses of paratactic linking. 

In the final analysis, we are confronted here with the same situation as in the 
case of absolute constructions: the former freedom of choice (absolute use or 
not, syndetic or asyndetic link) has been given up in favor of a rather strict 
constraint; both changes are in contrast with the otherwise tolerant attitude 
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towards converbs, and both distinguish Russian from “western” languages (Eng- 
lish, French, Italian, German), which means also that they cannot be explained 
by foreign influence. In the next section, we will try to find a solution to this 
riddle. 

To sum up this section, let us quote from the Kazanskaja istorija (1564-1565) 
one more example from Old Russian which violates about every restriction 
converbs are subject to in modern language: 


(49) i po lugom beztislenno —_-mertvyx byst’, jako 7 
and on meadows innumerable dead were, so that even 
silnomu Rkonju ne  mogustu dolgo skakati po 


sttong-DaT horse-DaT not being-able-paT longtime jump over 
trupyju = mertyx  kRaancev. 

corpses dead-GEN Kazanians’ 

‘and on the meadows there were innumerable dead warriors, so that 
even a strong horse could not jump over the dead Kazanians for a 
long time.’ 


This example contains the active converb mogustu which is (i) an inflected (i) 
short form, (iii) takes its own overt subject Aonju which is (iv) not coreferential 
with any noun phrase in the remaining sentence and (v) is introduced by a 
conjunction expressing (vi) consecutivity — this adds up to six fundamental 
mistakes, seen from the point of view of current Russian! Being a Russian 
converb must have been a much more comfortable feeling in the sixteenth 
century than nowadays. 


5. A possible solution 


Let us now try to get a grasp on the global outlines of the recent evolution of 
Russian converbs. The loss of syndetic linking and of absolute constructions 
may be interpreted in the following way: while Russian converbs in the past 
behaved much like finite verbs in taking their own subjects and being introduced 
by both hypotactic and even paratactic conjunctions, they now live a separate 
life, having become verbal forms sui generis. Putting it in terms of sentence 
structure, we may reinterpret this as a loss of syntactic autonomy: while in Old 
Russian a sentence containing a converb tended to disintegrate into two more 
or less independent parts, related only loosely to each other, its modern Russian 
counterpart is closely centered around the main predicate, the converb being 
tightly bound to it**. What has been considerably increased then is the subordi- 
nate status of converbs, in other words: their appropriateness for the back- 
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grounding of secondary predications and thus for creating more hierarchical 
ordering within discourse structure. 

Besides this, the ban on conjunctions has brought about an additional source 
of vagueness, since converb constructions now oscillate more often than not 
between different (e.g., temporal, causal, instrumental or conditional) readings. 
It may be added that where there are conflicting controllers, what arises is also 
an increase of ambiguity. It goes without saying that vagueness and ambiguity 
ate not absent from Old Russian converb constructions either, since not every 
converb had an overt subject, nor was it introduced by a conjunction; but still, 
there were more disambiguating devices available than nowadays. By this, we by 
no means claim that their loss in recent times need to be evaluated negatively, 
since vagueness and ambiguity may in certain situations be preferable for the 
speaker and even serve an esthetic purpose. 

All this, however, does not explain the radical changes which occurred in the 
eighteenth century. The point is that up to this period, Russian had in both of 
the respects here examined been less restricted than “western” languages such 
as French, German or English, whereas from this point on it was subject to 
greater constraints. But why should Russian do without absolute constructions 
and syndetic linking, while other languages still retain these devices? Why should 
Russian converbs behave less like finite verbs and be less autonomous than their 
counterparts in English or the Romance languages? One is not surprised at the 
disappearance of absolute datives, since these forms were isolated in more than 
one respect: they were inflected, moreover in a case whose appearance was 
difficult to understand, and marked as bookish. But why not preserve absolute 
constructions with the new indeclinable deepricastie (see examples [38] and [42)]), 
much as French or English do? In the same way, one has no difficulty in under- 
standing why Russian has got rid of paratactic conjunctions like and before and 
after converbs, but why not allow for a couple of hypotactical conjunctions, say 
if, because, when or though, similar to French or English? There must be some 
inner force responsible for the radical restructuring of converb clauses in mod- 
ern Russian. 

At this stage we should recall the preference for zero expressions in spoken 
Russian. As is shown in Weiss (1993 a), this variety simply abounds in elliptical 
devices, zero signs and related phenomena. They can be found in the domains 
of reference (elision of deictic or anaphoric subject pronouns, zero subjects in 
indefinite personal, generalized personal and impersonal sentences), predication 
(zero copula, omission of verbs denoting actions) and sentence connection (dif- 
ferent types of asyndesis). In most of these domains, modern spoken Russian 
offers more possibilities of “zeroing out” grammatical or lexical information 
than other Slavic languages, not to speak of “western” languages such as French, 
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English or German. Moreover, it allows for all possible combinations of such 
zeros of elisions, in other words: referential and predicative, predicative and 
connective, referential and connective and even referential, predicative and con- 
nective zeros or ellipses may occur in clusters within the same sentence. The 
communicative impact of this technique can be described in terms of economy, 
vagueness and ambiguity. The greatest common denominator of all pertaining 
facts turns out to be implicitness, which works in favor of the speaker and at 
the cost of the hearer by forcing the latter to participate more actively in the 
decoding of the message. 

Now, it seems crucial that what resulted from the reorganization of Russian 
converbal syntax as the end of the seventeenth century was precisely the obliga- 
tory combination of zero reference (no overt subject) and zero connection (no 
conjunctions). Moreover, as is argued in Weiss (1990), implicit subjects of con- 
verbs and elliptical subject pronouns in finite clauses share many properties; in 
particular, requirements concerning their antecedent/controller (constraints on 
quantifiers, thematicity and subject status, referential status, etc.) are practically 
identical. In the same way, the ban on introductory conjunctions in converb 
clauses may be compared with asyndetic linking of finite clauses, which ts partic- 
ularly current in spoken Russian. It is tempting then to explain the modern 
constraints on converbal constructions as the effect of borrowing from collo- 
quial syntax: the former bookish converbal constructions which had nothing in 
common with spoken language would thus have been replaced by structures 
recalling colloquial subject elision and asyndetic clausal linking. 

At first glance, this interpretation seems highly speculative. But even if we 
dismiss it, the recent history of Russian converbs has to be seen against the 
background of the overall evolution of the Russian literary language in the eight- 
teenth century, which can be described as a gigantic compromise between the 
former “low” variant, vernacular by origin and close to spoken language, and 
its “high” counterpart which was considerably influenced by (if not identical 
with) Church Slavonic. As for the role of the latter, the eventual merging of high 
and low variants resulted in the retention of some Church Slavonic elements and 
the elimination of others. This can be illustrated by the survival of the active 
participal forms with -wsty-/-asty and -(v)sz, on the one hand, and the loss of 
datives absolute, on the other. Now, the deepritastia forms were vernacular, but 
they must have disappeared from the spoken language at later stages. The loss 
of their peripheral uses (i.e., absolute constructions and syndetic linking), not- 
withstanding their support via the influence of French, may then well have been 
the price at which they managed to survive in the written language. 

A final word may be said about the evolution of other Slavic languages. The 
Russian case is, as it turns out, not exceptional at all: in Church Slavonic, Old 
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Czech and Old Polish absolute constructions with overt subjects were possible 
though not frequent,*? and paratactic conjunctions occurred regularly according 
to the following patterns: (participle + 7+ finite verb) and <finite verb + @ + 
participle) (Surz 1958: 89-107, Sokotowska 1976: 73-77). In both Polish and 
Czech, the seventeenth century saw a considerable increase of overt subjects 
and conjunctional ties. Later, however, their percentage fell continuously, and as 
a result, all modern Slavic languages share today the ban on absolute construc- 
tions and on syndetic linking. This remarkable convergence with Russian is 
probably to some extent due to the influence exercised by the latter on some 
of them (Bulgarian, Serbo-Croat and Czech) during their revival in the nine- 
teenth century. 

The case of Polish, however, calls for a different explanation. Unlike Old 
Russian, the absolute dative was completely unknown in this language; absolute 
constructions with indeclinable participles were however quite frequent in the 
seventeenth century and enjoyed, due to French influence, a second blossoming 
during the second half of the eighteenth century (Sokolowska 1976: 91). Gry- 
bosiowa (1975: 96) even quotes an example from S. K. Potocki’s tale “A Journey 
to Darkburg” (1820). It may be recalled that Lomonosov had denounced the 
foreign character of similar uses in Russian as early as 1757. As for syndetic 
linking, the use of paratactic conjunctions, already frequent at earlier stages, 
increased in the seventeenth century and continued to be possible for a long 
time; the latest examples to be found in official documents and literary texts 
date back to the beginning of the nineteenth century (Pisarkowa 1984: 224— 
225). On the contrary, hypotactic conjunctions such as when, because or if in the 
converb clause were practically unknown (in this respect, Polish differs again 
from Russian). 

In this way, both absolute constructions and syndetic linking were subject to 
more restrictions in Polish than in Russian (no dative, no hypotactic conjunc- 
tions). Curiously enough, the Polish constructions reached their climax in the 
seventeenth century, much like their Russian counterparts. The reasons for these 
developments were however totally different: in Polish literature, the increase of 
paratactic conjunctions and constructions with overt subjects was especially sa- 
lient in memoirs, i. €., in a genre which may be supposed to have been influenced 
by oral usage and which is categorized as low style:** in contrast to this, in 
Russian literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth century it is the “high” genres 
that abound in dative absolute constructions and admit introductory hypotactic 
conjunctions, both of which were alien to the spoken language. One may hy- 
pothesize that it is exactly because of this greater proximity to spoken language 
that the loss of both phenomena occurred later in Polish than in Russian. How- 
ever this may be, the ultimate reason for the eventual loss of syndetic linking as 
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well as the absolute use of converbs could well be the same as in Russian: a 
type of syntactic construction no longer extant in spoken usage underwent a 
restructuring, which resulted in its consistent subordination to the main predi- 
cate. To attain this, its peripheral uses had to be sacrified. 


Abbreviations 

ACC accusative NOM nominative 
COMP comparative PART participle 
CONV converb PASS passive 
DAT dative PERS person 
GEN genitive PF perfective 
INF infinitive PL plural 
INSTR instrumental PRET preterite 
IPE imperfective REFL reflexive 
LOC locative SG singular 
Notes 


* I would like to express my gratitude to I. A. Mel’éuk for his inspiring and helpful comments 
on this paper. Needless to say, that I am solely responsible for all remaining mistakes. 

1. The term gerund, still frequently used for the same phenomenon, should be dismissed because 
of its ambiguity: it is more appropriate for verbal nouns of the Latin or English type. 

2. Some of them can, however, be combined with the deepri¢astie bududi ‘being’, giving periphrastic 
passive converbs; for their use, see section 2, examples (8) to (10). 

3. Active participles occur in adverbial function only in coordination with deepritastie forms. 

4. For further evidence on converbs as so-called strong complements (obligatory actants), see also 
Raziéka (1980: 176-179). 

5. The position of the attribute depends in general on its length and its syntactic complexity 
(presence of additional actants, etc.): the shorter and less elaborate the attribute, the more likely 
it is that it will precede the head noun. This rule is of course not unique to participles, but 
holds also for adjectives. 

6. Rappaport (1980: 291-294). The influence of detachment on the temporal interpretation of the 
convetb should not be overestimated, however. Rappaport’s claim that the relative tense of 
detached clauses is free does not give an adequate picture of the real state of affairs. 

7. Rappaport (1980: 290), who quotes this example as well, finds the variant with yvaja acceptable. 

. This restriction seems to have escaped Isaéenko; it is however stated by Rozental’ (1974: 318). 

9. Rozental’ (1974: 315-316). A similar mistake is reported to occur with Polish converbs with 
-(v) sz, which can be formed only with perfectives (e. g., napisawszy), but are due to their obsoles- 
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cent character also used by some native speakers with imperfectives (*pisawszy). 
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This process lasted several centuries: according to Borkovskij and Kuznecov (1963: 354), the 
first participles not agreeing with their head nouns occur as early as in the eleventh century. By 
the end of the fourteenth century, lack of agreement had become regular (1963: 351). 

The same reason lead to the rise of similar new perfectlike tenses in West Slavic, where however 
the verb ave serves the purpose of the auxiliary in the active. The same is true for Balkan 
Slavic. Foreign influences may have played an important role in both areas (cf. the corresponding 
periphrastic tenses in German and Balkan Romance), whereas this in the case of the Russian 
dialects seems rather improbable. 

Avanesov (1982: 410). 

Sometimes it is claimed that perfective deepricastija may be used with posteriot meaning, cf, e.g, 
Rappaport (1980: 289) or Bondarko (1987: 262-263, 271-273). As a rule, the evidence adduced 
to support this belongs to two types: either, the converb denotes some action immediately 
following that of the main verb or even overlapping it, or else the posteriority has to be specially 
marked by adverbs such as pofom ‘after this’. 

For the different types of double verbs, their functions and restrictions, see Weiss (1993 b). 
Unlike in the other languages, German prefers here a passive model which indicates that the 
implicit subject cannot be the speaker but the whole clause: cf. Russian socnee govorja, English 
strictly speaking, but German genauer gesagt ‘said mote precisely’. In this sense, the German con- 
struction is not as “absolute” as its counterparts. 

This use was also known in nineteenth century Polish, cf. the following quotation from the 
Polish writer Prus, cited by Buttler et al. (1973: 414): Mie dochodggc do rogu ulicy, jest herbaciarnia 
‘just before the corner of the street, there is a teashop’. In modern Polish, this sentence is 
simply ungrammatical. It seers not clear however if this is a syntactic borrowing from Russian 
or a relic of a formerly more widespread use: during the seventeenth century, when there was 
no ban on absolute constructions, converbs like /dgc ‘going’, wchodzgc ‘entering’, etc. were fre- 
quently used as equivalents of local prepositions, much in the same way as they were used in 
contemporary Russian official documents, cf. Sokotowska (1976: 111-112). 

This example is also remarkable in another respect: it presents a nonsubject as controller of the 
converb, namely the dative experiencer Marksu. 

The warning against converbs controlled by the subject of passive sentences seems to be a 
matter of constant concern of normative authors, cf. also Rozental’ (1974: 325). Interestingly 
enough, it can be found also in Polish normative work, cf. Buttler et al. (1973: 412). Converb 
control by the agentive noun phrase is not mentioned there, and we have no indications that it 
ever occurs in actual speech. 

One more particular case may be adduced to illustrate what is meant by this: Standard Russian 
allows for sentences with double topics of the type Sidjastie kto opustil golovu, kto zadumalsja ‘The 
(people) sitting there, some bowed their head, others were deep in thought’. Such sequences of 
a wider and a narrower topic (sidjastie - kfo) much remind us of similar constructions in Chinese 
such as “This tree, its branches are broken’, considered by Li as a typical feature of topic promi- 
nence. 

Quoted from Savina (1989), the most comprehensive study on such pronominal adjuncts of con- 
verbs. 

Note that also the pronouns ves’, saw and Aa%dyj mentioned above are related to exhaustive enu- 
meration. 

The arguments in support of the vernacular origin to be found in Borkovskij-Kuznecov (1963: 
450-451) and Borkovskij (1978: 429-432) are in my opinion not in the least convincing, 
Strictly speaking, this is not an instance of the absolute use since the latter implies no argument 
sharing between main and subordinate clause. In our example, however, the pronouns ja and 
mnogu are coreferential. 
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See Kurganov ((1793]: 73) and Barsov ([1981]: 223). It may be added that Kurganov in his own 
practice as a writer neglected the ban on absolute overt subjects, cf. the example quoted from 
his Pismovnik by Bulaxovskij (1958: 404). Given the general awkwardness of his style, which was 
later to become the object of Pushkin’s sarcastic remarks, this use was probably idiosyncratic. 
That the puristic attitude must have been decisive for his argumentation can be seen from the 
fact that in the following paragraph (533) of the same work he complained about the loss of 
the absolute dative, which he evidently deemed to be vernacular. 

This, in turn, may have occurred for extraneous reasons: Yokoyama (1980: 270) attributes it to 
the introduction of new narrative genres via French literature. One should keep in mind that 
this change affected only the written language; in colloquial speech, subject deletion is still 
possible and occurs frequently. 

Curiously enough, this syndetic linking constraint and its exceptions seem never to have been 
stated in an explicit way up to now. 

To these we may add pritem ‘and (elaborating)’: about 20 percent of all occurrences of this 
conjunction are constituted by cases of “secondary” use (see Weiss 1991: 308-311). 

In the same way, an implicit temporal meaning of the converb can subsequently be made explicit 
by adding to the main clause pos/e éfogo ‘after this’, and the instrumental reading of a preposed 
converb may be indicated by a following tem samym ‘by this’. 

Rozental’ (1974: 326) quotes from Tolstoy an example with the adversative vo ‘but’; the adds 
however that this use is now obsolete. 

As is shown by the variant to/'ko istoitiy, Russian admits focusing adverbs located before converbs 
(cf. also example [33]). Other focusing elements possible in this type of clauses would be 4’ 
‘only’ and dage ‘even’, whereas osobenno ‘particularly’ or imenno ust, exactly’ are excluded: *Oso- 
benno resiv étu zadatn, ... *Imenno resiv étu zadaiu ... Moreover, even iskijuéitel'no ‘exclusively’ does 
not work, although it is nearly synonymous with /o/’ko. 

This idea is already expressed by Potebnja (1888: 187). 

In medieval Czech, they make up only 0,08 percent of the whole bulk collected by Dvotak 
(1970) (two examples in the fourteenth and two in the fifteenth century). This figure rises at 
the end of the sixteenth century and reaches its peak in the seventeenth century, when, for 
instance, in Slavaty’s work absolute uses constitute as much as 28,9 percent of all converbs 
found. In the following century the the average figure fell again to only 0,73 percent (Dvorak 
1970: 37-45). 

Oral syntax and low style are, according to Dvorak (1970), also responsible for a similar increase 
of these “deviations” in seventeenth century Czech. Moreover, in the eighteenth century, when 
absolute constructions had become less frequent, their frequency was still higher in memoirs 
than in religious literature. 
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The Hungarian converb 
ot verbal adverbial in -va/-ve 


Casper de Groot 


Introduction! 


This chapter is concerned with the Hungarian verbal forms ending in -va/-ve, as 
for instance in the following examples.” 


(1) A gyerek-ek énekel-ve __sttal-t-ak 
the child-pL sing-conv walk-past-3p 
‘The children walked, singing’ 


(2) Az até csuk-va van 
the door close-coNv cop3s 
‘The door is closed,’ 


These forms are usually called ‘verbal adverbials’ or ‘adverbial participles’.* Since 
the constructions with the verbal forms in -va/-ve share most properties of the 
constructions which are discussed by Haspelmath in the introductory chapter 
to this volume, we shall adopt the term ‘converb’. The chapter is organized as 
follows. Section 1 presents general typological information about Hungarian. 
Section 2 illustrates differences between converbs and other word categories in 
Hungarian. Internal properties of the converbal phrase are discussed in sec- 
tion 3. External properties of the converbal phrase, i.e., the converbal phrase in 
the clause, are dealt with in section 4. Finally, section 5 discusses different as- 
pects of the periphrastic construction with a converb. 


1. General typological information 


Hungarian is spoken by about 14 million people and belongs to the family of 
Finno-Ugric languages. It is an agglutinative language, which marks a number 
of grammatical distinctions on verbs, adjectives, nouns, and adverbs. There is a 
morphological contrast between two tenses (past/non-past), two aspects (imper- 
fective/perfective), three moods (possibility, conditional, and imperative), three 
persons and two numbers (singular/plural). Moreover, there are two paradigms 
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of person marking suffixes on the verb. The choice of a paradigm is determined 
by the quality of the object, i.e. the object being definite or indefinite (cf. 
[5a-b]).* It is possible to leave subject and object NPs unexpressed (cf. [3a] 
where the subject is not expressed). A third — again different — paradigm of 
person marking suffixes applies to nouns, adpositions, and case affixes. Hung- 
arian does not distinguish between different genders. The order of bound motr- 
phemes is fixed. The expression of perfective aspect is a bound morpheme 
when it immediately precedes the verb and a free morpheme in other cases. The 
distributions of the two patterns is conditioned by pragmatic factors. In (3a) 
there is emphasis on the perfectivity of the action and in (3b) the emphasis is 
on the book. Consider: 


(3) a. A konyv-et —_eb-olvas-hat-t-am. 
the book-acc prv-read-MoD-pasT-1s2f 
‘I could have read the book.’ 
b. A konyv-et —olvas-hat-t-am el. 
the book-acc read-MOD-pPaAST-1s2f PFV 
‘I could have read the book.’ 


Hungarian does not distinguish different voices. There is just one (active) voice. 
Hungarian has an elaborate case system. Apart from a large number of cases, it 
also has a number of postpositions. Consider the following examples: 


(4) a. Péter level-et kap-ott Mari-tol. 
Peter letter-acc receive-past.3s1f Mary-aBi 
‘Peter received a letter from Mary. 
b. A hig mogott van egy Rert. 
the house behind coppres.3s1f a garden 
‘There is a garden behind the house.’ 


In typological studies Hungarian is usually classified as SOV. The neutral word 
order in clauses with a transitive verb and an indefinite object is indeed SOV. 
However, if the object is definite the most natural order is SVO. Consider the 
following examples and note also the different conjugations of the verb: 


(5) a. Imre level-et ir. 
Imre letter-acc write.3s1f 
‘Imre is writing a letter.’ 
b. Imre ir-ja a Level-et. 
Imre write-3s2f the letter-acc 
‘Imre is writing the letter. 
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Constituent order in Hungarian is relatively free (cf. E. Kiss 1981 and De Groot 
1981). All twenty-four permutations of a clause such as (4a) are grammatical 
Hungarian sentences. For instance: 


(6) a. Péter Maritél levelet Rapott. 
b. Maritol Péter Rapott levelet. 
c. Levelet Marité!l apott Péter. 


The examples shown as (6), however, can only occur in a specific context or 
situation. From a pragmatic point of view, word order in Hungarian can be 
characterized in the following way: the initial part of the clause contains topical 
elements — elements about which something is predicated — followed by a posi- 
tion which contains the focus, i. e., the constituent which carries the most salient 
information. After this position the verb follows. Schematically, the Hungarian 
clause has the following pattern: 


(7) NP ... NP NP v NP ... NP 
topic focus verb neutral 


The rule that the constituent with the function of focus immediately precedes 
the verb is not reversible, i.e., the constituent in front of the verb does not 
necessarily have the function of focus. Clauses which do not have an explicit 
focus may have other constituents in front of the verb (cf. E. Kiss 1981). 

Question words take the position immediately preceding the verb. Note the 
ptagmatic value of question words: they are focal. Consider: 


(8) a. Jénos Mari-tol — mi-t Rap-ott? 
John Mary-ast what-acc receive-past.3s1f 
‘What did John receive from Mary?’ 
b. A level-et ki-tol kap-t-a? 
the letter-acc who-aBL receive-past-3s2f 
‘From whom did he receive the letter?’ 


Polar interrogatives are distinguished from declarative sentences by a rising 
intonation contour. Apart from this particular sentence intonation pattern the 
interrogative particle -e may optionally be attached to the verbal or non-verbal 
predicate. If one wishes to stress one’s curiosity or doubt, one will use the 
particle vajon. For instance: 


(9) Vajon level-et hiila-ott-e Jénos-nak? 
Q.pt_ letter-acc send-past.3s1f-Q John-DaT 
‘Did she send a letter to John?’ 
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Comparatives in Hungarian can be expressed in two different ways. The word 
order in the following examples is the unmarked or most natural ordering 
pattern. Consider: 


(10) a.  Kéalwdn nagy-obb Zsolt-nal. 
Kalman big-comp Zsolt-ADEs 
‘Kalman is bigger than Zsolt, 
b.  Kdlmén nagy-obb mint Zsolt. 
Kalman big-comp than Zsolt 
‘Kalman is bigger than Zsolt. 


The word order within noun phrases is fixed and follows the following 
pattern (cf. Dezsé 1969 and Kornai 1985): 


(11) a. DEM ART NUM ADJ REL (nonfinite) NOUN REL (finite) 
b. Ay a két tf konyy, amely-et  vett-em. 
that the two new book that-acc bought-1s1f 
‘Those two new books that I bought.’ 


Within embedded nonfinite clauses, word order is relatively free. The position 
of the present and past participle, however, is fixed: it takes the final position. 
If a constituent within a participal construction carries the pragmatic function 
of focus, it is placed in the position preceding the participle. Compare the 
following two examples: 


(12) a A fegnap konyv-et — olvas-6 fii. 
the yesterday book-acc read-pres.pTcP boy 
‘The boy who was reading a book yesterday.’ (lit. ‘the yesterday book 
reading boy.’) 
b. A kényv-et — tegnap olvas-6 fu. 
the book-acc yesterday read-pres.prcp boy 
“The boy who was reading a book yesterday” (lit. ‘the book yesterday 
reading boy.’) 


The word order pattern of participal constructions is schematically the 


following: 


(13) NP ... NP NP Participle 
Focus 


The order of constituents within converbal clauses does not follow this pattern 
in the sense that NPs may follow the converb. An element with the function of 
focus, however, immediately precedes the converb (cf. section 3.3. below). 
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2. The category of converb 


This section illustrates differences between converbs and other word categories 
in Hungarian. 


2.1. Nonfinite verb forms 
In Hungarian the following nonfinite verb forms can be distinguished: 


i. infinitives, marked by the suffix -17; 

ii. present participles, marked by the suffix -¢/-é; 

ili. past participles, marked by the suffix -(V44 

iv. converb or adverbial participles, marked by the suffix -va/-ve. 


The distribution of the different forms does not differ from the one we find in 
many other languages: infinitives can be used as complements of verbs, the 
participles operate as attributes of nouns, and converbs modify verbs with refer- 
ence to manner or circumstance. Infinitives are noun-like, participles are adjec- 
tive-like, and converbs are adverb-like. Compare: 


(14) a. « Konyv-et ~~ akar. 
book-acc want.3s1f 
‘He wants a book,’ 
b.  Enekel-ni akar. 
sing-INF want.3sif 
‘He wants to sing.’ 


(15) a az okos fit 
the clever boy 
‘the clever boy’ 
b. ax éneklé fii 
the sing-pres.eTcp boy 
‘the singing boy’ 


(16) a a@ sxép dal 
the beautiful song 
‘the beautiful song’ 
b. az_ el-énekel-t dal 
the pFv-sing-PAST.PTCP song 
‘the song sung’ 


(17) a.  Gyors-an — dolgoz-tk. 
quick-aDbv work-3s 
“He works quickly. 
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b.  Enekel-ve  doloz-ik. 
sing-CONV work-3s 
‘He works, singing,’ 


2.2. Adverbs 


Converbs differ from manner adverbs in the following fashion: manner adverbs 
are based on adjectives and converbs ate based on verbs. Manner adverbs in 
Hungarian are marked by the suffixes -on/-en/-6n, or -ul/-d/, as for instance in 
the following example.° 


(18) Man sxép-en/rossz-ul énekel. 
Mary beautiful-apv/bad-apv sing.3s 
‘Mary sings beautifully/badly.’ 


Converbs, however, may be coordinated with adverbs which are inflected by 
-on/-en/on, ot -ul/-dl, For instance: 


(19) szerény-en és —RiisxRodve 
modest-aDv and struggle-conv 
‘modestly and struggling’ 


(20) Ertetlen-iil vagy kétked-ve Rovet-t-éh 
uncomprehending-apv or not.believe-conv follow-past-3p2f 
Sejtegetés-ei-m-et. 
argumentation-pL~1s-acc 
‘They followed my argumentations, not understanding or not believ- 
ing me 


2.3. Adpositions 


In Hungarian there are adpositions which originate from converbs. A clear ex- 
ample is ~zlva ‘after’ as in egy 6ra miilva ‘after one hour’. The converb m#lva from 
mulik ‘pass’ is not used any longer. There are, however, forms which are used 
both as converbs and as adpositions. Compare the following two examples with 
négve ‘looking/seen’ as converb in (21) and as postposition in (22): 


(21) A kert-re néZ-VE mond-t-a... 
the garden-suBL see-CONV say-PAST-3s2f 
‘Looking at the garden he said ...’ 


(22) Er-re négve nines Rifogas. 
this-sUBL seen NEG.copP.3s objection 
‘From this point of view there is no objection’ 
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The major difference between converbs as in (21) and adpositions as in (22) is 
the following: in the case of converbs one of the arguments of the converb is 
coreferential with an argument of the main verb (see section 4 below). Adposi- 
tions, as illustrated in (22), do not have this property. 

The adpositions in -va/-ve still govern case. Négve, for instance, governs the 
sublative case (cf. [22]), and fogva the ablative case as in at-tél fogva (that-ABL 
since) ‘since that time’. The adposition A7véve ‘excepted/excepting’ behaves dif- 
ferently: (1) Aivéve is a preposition and not a postposition (cf. [23] and [24]); and 
(ii) Aévéve can be used governing the accusative case, but also as a nongoverning 
adposition. In the latter case the nominal element in the phrase with &ivéve 
receives the case governed by the main verb of the clause (cf. [25] and [26]). 
The following example illustrates that nongoverning A7zvéve precedes the noun, 
i.€., 1s a preposition: 


(23) a.  Mindenki jon kivive Janos. 
everybody come.3s except John 
‘Everybody is coming except for John.’ 

b.  *Mindenki jon Jénos kivéve. 
everybody come.3s John except 


The preferred order with the assignment of the accusative is the reverse of 
(23 a): 


(24) Mindenki jon Janos-t —Rivéve 
evetybody come.3s John-acc except 
‘Everybody is coming except John.’ 


The following two examples are further illustrations of different case assign- 
ments. Kvéve assigns the accusative case in (25); it does not assign a case in (26). 
Instead of the accusative the comitative case applies in (26), the case governed 
by the main verb éa/d/koz ‘meet’. Compare: 


(25) Mindenkv-vel tatalkoz-t-am, kivéve Janos-t. 
everybody-com meet-pasT-1s except John-acc 
‘I met with everybody, except for John’ 

(26) Mindenki-vel talalkoz-t-am, kivéve Janos-sal. 
everybody-com meet-pasT-1s except John-com 
‘I met with everybody, except for John,’ 


2.4. Converbs in compounds 


There are two types of compounds in which converbs occur. In one case the 
grammatical category of the compound is still converb, in the other case the 
converb is not the head. First consider: 
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(27) vall-vet-ve 
shoulder-throw-coNv 
‘shoulder to shoulder, in cooperation’ 
b. —-sxdj-tdt-va 
mouth-open.wide-conv 
‘open-mouthed, gaping’ 


p> 


Compounds such as (27) can be considered examples of object incorporation. 
There is, however, no productive rule. The examples we find are rather idiom- 
atic expressions. 

Different from the examples (27 a—b) is the second type of compounding in 
which the converb is incorporated. Consider: 


(28) nyit-va-tart-as 
open-CcONv-keep-NZN 
‘opening hours’ 


In examples such as (28) the converb functions as a predicative adjunct (see 
section 4.1.3. below). This type of compounding is not productive either. 


3. Internal properties of the converbal phrase 


This section concerns internal properties of converbal phrases from semantic, 
syntactic, and pragmatic points of view. 


3.1. Semantic aspects 


3.1.1. Class of verbs 

Converbs can be formed from most verbs. There are no semantic restrictions 
other than that the verb must have a subject which can be coreferential with an 
argument of some other verb. This needs some explanation. Converbs cannot 
be used in absolute constructions, i.e., one of the arguments of the converb 
must be coreferential with one of the arguments of the main verb (see sec- 
tion 4.2. below). For that reason, weather verbs — which do not have a subject 
— do not have converbal forms (cf. [29]). Other classes of verbs which select 
subject clauses do not have converbal forms either (cf. [30]). Consider: 


(29) a. Havaz-ik. 
snow-3s 
‘It snows.’ 
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b. — *havaz-va® 
snow-CONV 


(30) a. UOpy tiin-ik ogy jon. 
sO appeat-3s that come-3s 
‘It appears that he comes.’ 
b. — *4éin-ve 
appear-CONV 


3.1.2. Aspect, tense, and mood 

Converbs can be marked for imperfective and perfective aspect. This difference 
is illustrated by the following two examples: in (31) the converbal affix is com- 
bined with imperfective olvas ‘read’ and in (32) with perfective e/olvas ‘read’: 


(31) A konyv-et —olvas-va sétalgat-ott Janos. 
the book-acc read-conv walk-past.3s John 
John walked up and down while reading the book.’ 


(32) A konyv-et _el-olvas-va, Janos meg-tr-t-a a 
the book-acc pr-read-conv John pr-write-pastT-3s2f the 
cikk-é-t. 


article-3s-acc 
‘After reading the book, John wrote his article’ 


Converbs cannot be marked for different tenses. Mood does not apply either. 


3.2. Syntactic aspects 


In contradistinction to present and past participles, the converb does not have 
to be in the final position of its phrase. Examples (33 a—b), for instance, show 
that the order of constituents may be converb plus object or object plus 
converb: 


(33) a. Kimond-va az igazsdg-ot... 
tell-conv the truth-acc 
“Telling the truth ...’ 
b. Ax waxsdgot kimondva ... 


As in finite clauses it is more natural to find indefinite objects preceding the 
converb and definite objects following it (cf. [5]). Compare: 


(34) Janos xené-t hallgat-va — tanul-t. 
John music-acc listen-conv study-past.3s 
John studied listening music.’ 
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(35) Janos hallgat-va a _— xené-t tanul-t. 
John listen-conv the music-acc study-past.3s 
‘John studied listening to the music.’ 


Converbal phrases allow overt expression of the argument(s) which are not 
coreferential with an argument of the main verb (cf. examples [34] and [35)). 
Converbs may also be modified by adverbs. For instance: 


(36) Az ajto-t Gvatos-an — CSUR-Vd, ... 
the door-acc careful-apv close-coNv 
‘Carefully closing the door, ...’ 


3.3. Pragmatic aspects 


Converbal phrases may have a constituent with the pragmatic function of focus. 
As in the other participle phrases, the element with focus function immediately 
precedes the converb. Example (37), which contains a so-called csak-phrase, 
illustrates this fact. Csak-phrases have always the function of focus. The constit- 
uent csak zavarral cannot be placed after the converb (cf. example (38). 


(37) Ax-t is sak zavar-ral kiiza-ve 
that-acc also only embarrassment-InstTR fight-cOoNv 
mond-juk, Rb. 


tell-Ip2f prrv 
“That, too, we can tell only by fighting embarrassment.’ 


(38) *At is kiizdve csak xavarral monduk ki. 


4. External properties of the converbal phrase 


This section concerns external properties of converbal phrases from semantic, 
syntactic, and pragmatic points of view. 


4.1. Semantic aspects 


4.1.1. Temporal relation between matrix verb and converb 

Converbal constructions can have two interpretations, an imperfective inter- 
pretation and a perfective one. In the former case the construction is interpreted 
as describing simultaneous events. In the latter case the interpretation is either 
that the event expressed by the converb precedes the event expressed by the 
main verb, or that both events took place simultaneously and lasted for the same 
period of time. Consider: 
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(39) a. Beszélget-ve sétal-t-unk. 
(impv-)talk-coNv walk-pasT-1p 
‘We walked talking,’ 
b. -Fel-batorod-va belép-t-tink. 
PFV-take.courage-CONV enter-PasT-1p 
‘(After) taking courage, we entered. 


In earlier centuries the different interpretations were marked by two different 
suffixes, -va/-ve for the imperfect and -xén/-vén for the perfect converb. The 
form -vdn/-vén still occurs in presentday Hungarian but is considered archaic, 
for instance: , 


(39) b’. Fet-batorod-vén belép-t-tink. 
pFv-take.courage-CONV enter-PASsT-1p 
‘After taking courage, we entered. 


Forms in -vdn/-vén also occur in a few isolated expressions such as xgyszd/vdn ‘so 
to say’, nyilvan ‘obviously’. 


4.1.2. Adverbial phrase 

Converbal phrases may function as adverbial phrases in a clause. They can have 
the semantic role of manner or circumstance. In the former case, the converbal 
phrase specifies the way in which the action is performed. These phrases relate 
to the verb, the subject or the object of the clause. Converbal phrases with the 
function of circumstance refer to a situation relevant to the contents of the 
clause. They do not relate to the verb or a constituent, but rather to the entire 
clause. 


4.1.2.1. Manner 
The following examples are illustrations of converbal phrases with the function 
of manner: 


(40) Lzgut-va, resxket-ve Sxeret-t-e a _feleség-é-t. 
be.excited-conv tremble-conv love-pastT-3s2f the wife-3s-acc 
‘He loved his wife in an exciting, trembling way. 

(41) Karoly rohan-va jon a kert-bil. 
Charles run-coNv come.3s the garden-ELATIVE 
‘Charles comes running out of the garden.’ 


(42) Id6nkeént megall-t, ujf-a-t ay ivas alé 
from.time.to.time stop-past.3s finger-3s-acc the writing under 
telt-e, és félhangos-an,  mormol-va olvas-ott. 


put.pasT-3s2f and half.loud-apv mumble-conv read-past.3s1f 
‘From time to time he stopped, put his finger under the text, and 
read in a subdued voice, mumbling’ 
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Converbal phrases with the function of manner usually consist of just the con- 
verb without any modifiers or overt expression of arguments. 


4.1.2.2. Circumstance 
Examples of converbal phrases with the function of expressing circumstances 
are the following: 


(43) Julika elfarad-va ul-t le a sexlon-ra. 
Julie exhaust-conv sit-pasT.3s down the couch-susi 
Julie sat down on the couch exhausted.’ 


(44) A feleség-em egy buzatos kapu alatt il,  piros pléd-be 
the wife-1s a draughty gate under sit.3s red blanket-ILL 
burkoléz-va, egyetlen fotel-unk-on, és 
wrap.oneself.up-conv single armchair-1p-suPERESSIVE and 
olvas. 
read.pres.3s1f 
‘My wife is sitting in a draughty gate, wrapped up in a red blanket, 
in our only armchair, and is reading’ 


(45) Ing-é-t maga elé  tart-va all, 
shirt-3s-acc self.3s front keep-conv stand.3s 
‘He was standing keeping his shirt in front of himself? 


Converbal phrases with the semantic function of circumstance may consist of 
just the converb (cf. example [43]). However, the majority of this type of phrases 
consist of more cosntituents (cf. examples [44] and [45}). 


4.1.3. Predicative adjunct 

Different from the function of converbal phrases as adverbial phrases is the 
function of converbs as predicative adjuncts. In these cases the converbal phrase 
specifies a noun phrase in the clause, predicatively. It does not have a semantic 
role comparable to the roles of the adverbial phrases mentioned above. Only 
those converbs occur in this type of construction which can be selected for the 
petiphrastic or predicative construction to be discussed in section 5 below. An 
example is (46), but see also example (56) below: 


(46) Mikor halt-ott-a a nev-é-t igy —-Rimond-va. 
when hear-pasT-3s2f the name-3s-acc such pronounce-CcONV 
‘When did he hear his name pronounced in such way. 


Predicative adjuncts can be omitted without affecting the grammaticality of 
the sentence. Consider example (47) in which the converb seems to be a predica- 
tive adjunct at first sight: 
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(47) Hagy-j-uk nyit-va a kérdés-t. 
keep-impv-1p2f open-coNv the question-acc 
‘Let’s keep the question open.’ 


The converb in (47), however, cannot be left out without changing the meaning 
of the verb. Therefore one might analyze this type of construction as having a 
complex predicate, 1.e., nyitva hagyni ‘to keep open’. One might also argue that 
hagyni ‘to keep’ is a three place verb which takes a converb as its third agument 
comparable to other verbs which take an infinive as their third argument. For in- 
stance: 


(48) Mari-t lat-t-am USN. 
Mary-acc see-PasT-1s2f swim-INF 
‘T saw Mary swim.’ 


4.1.4. Complement of a verb 
In present day Hungarian there is one idiomatic expression in which a converb 
clearly is a complement of a verb. Compare (49) to (48). 


(49) Zsuzsa str-va Jakad-t. 
Zsuzsa cry-CONV burst-PasT 
“Zsuzsa burst into tears.’ 


In former stages of Hungarian this type of construction had a wider application 
(cf. Horvath 1991). 


4.2. Syntactic aspects 


4.2.1. Coreferentiality 
An important property of converbs in Hungarian is that one of their arguments 
is coreferential with an argument of the main verb. Consider for instance: 


(50) A szoba-ba _ belép-ve megpillant-ott-a @ — sxobro-t. 
the room-ILL enter-coONv catch.sight-past-3s2f the sculpture-acc 
‘Entering the room, he caught sight of the sculpture.’ 


(51) A betegség-tol —_legyongiil-ve mar nem gondol-hat-t-am 
the disease-aBL weaken-conv already not think-mop-past-1s 
VErSenyZES-Te. 
tace-SUBL 
‘Weakened by the disease, I could not even think of participating in 
the race.’ 
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However, there is one construction which does not have this property of 
coreferentiality. The following example shows that converbs may have their own 
subjects under certain conditions: 


(52) a gyerekek a = szoba-ban —Ke-vén, a sxilbk nem 
the children the room-INEs be-conv the parents not 
akar-t-ak vesxeked-nt. 


want-PAST-3p quarrel-INF 
‘The children being in the room, the parents did not want to 
quarrel.’ 


Constructions such as (52) with /vén ‘being’, the verbal adverbial form of van 
‘be’, form the only exception to the coreferentiality constraint.’ Compare for in- 
stance: 


(53) *Mari énekel-ve Janos dolgog-ott. 
Mary sing-conv John work-past:3s 
‘John was working, while Mary was singing.’ 


Further discussion of coreferentiality follows in the next section together with 
a discussion of the active and passive orientation of the constructions. 


4.2.2. Active and passive orientation 

In the adverbial use of the converb, the subject and also the object of the 
converb may be coreferential with the subject of the main predicate. Compare 
the following sentences: 


(54) A katondk a véros-t bekerit-ve harcol-t-ak. 
the soldiers the town-acc surround-conv fight-past-3p1f 
‘The soldiers, surrounding the town, fought’ 


(55) A katonak (az ellenség altal) bekerit-ve harcol-t-ak. 
the soldiers the enemy by — surround-conv fight-past-3p1f 
“The soldiers, surrounded (by the enemy), fought.’ 


The soldiers in (54) functions as the agent of both fight and surround. In (55), 
however, she soldiers functions as the agent of fight and as the patient of surround. 
Example (55) therefore has a passive reading. Note, however, that there is no 
passive marker on the converb. Constructions such as (55) allow optional exten- 
sion of an agent phrase. Note that present day Hungarian does not have a 
passive construction which corresponds to English The book is written by Peter as 
opposed to active constructions such as Peter has written the book. Two types of 
participal constructions, however, allow an agent phrase which corresponds to 
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the English dy-phrase. The first type is the adverbial participle as shown in 
example (55). The other type is the past participle as in the following example: 


(56) a Janos altal olvas-ott Ronyv 
the John by read-past.prcp book 
‘the book read by John’ 


The converb may also be used as a predicative adjunct (see section 4.1.3 above 
and section 5 below). In that case the subject of the converb may be coreferen- 
tial with either the subject or the object of the matrix verb. The following 
example, which is ambiguous, illustrates the two possibilities. Consider: 


(57) Berug-va hox-t-a haza a _ vendég-ek-et —_ Janos. 
drink-conv bring-past.3s2f home the guest-pL-acc John 
John brought the guests home drunk.’ 


Example (57) allows the interpretation that John is drunk, but also that the 
guest are drunk. 

The object of the predicatively used converb may be coreferential with the 
object of the matrix verb, as example (58) illustrates. In that case the converbal 
phrase has a passive orientation. 


(58) Janos a Radvé-t meg-daral-va hoz-t-a be. 
John the coffee-acc prv-grind-conv bring-past-3s2f in 
‘John brought in the coffee (that was) ground.’ 


Converbs predicatively used do not allow the presence of an agent phrase (see 
section 5 below). That is why constructions such as (58) do not allow an agent 
phrase, whereas constructions such as (55) do. Consider (59), which is ungram- 
matical: 


(59) *Janos a kaave-t Mari altal meg-darial-va hox-t-a 
John the coffee-acc Mary by  prv-grind-conv bring-past-3s2f 
be. 
in 


‘John brought in the coffee ground by Mary. 


Coreferentiality in constructions with a converb, the function of the converb, 
and the active/passive orientation can be summarized as in Table 1. 


4.2.3. The position of converbal phrases in the clause 

The order of constituents in Hungarian is rather free. This also holds with 
respect to the position of converbal phrases in the clause. Converbs are found 
in any position of the clause. The actual position of a converb is determined by 
semantic and pragmatic factors. 
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Table 1. Summary 


Matrix verb Converb Function of converb Orientation 
Subject; Subject; Adverb Active (54) 
Subject; Object; Adverb Passive (55) 
Subject,, Object; Subject; ; Predicative adjunct Active (57) 


Object; Object; Predicative adjunct Passive (58) 


Recall that the structure of the Hungarian clause is globally as follows: there 
is a marked position in front of the verb. One or more elements may precede 
the marked position and may follow the verb (cf. example [7]). If a clause 
contains a constituent with the function of focus, that constituent will be in the 
position preceding the verb. In those cases in which there is no focus, one other 
element may take that position. Such an element is for instance the indefinite 
direct object. Other elements are those which specify the verb, for instance the 
perfective aspect marker, or manner adverb phrases. Compare the following 
three clauses which may all be an answer to the question “What happened?” 
The answer to this type of question does not have a focus constituent, because 
the entire proposition counts as focus. Note the position of Admyvet, e/-, and 
sévérogva in the following examples: 


(60) Janos Rinyv-et — olvas-ott. 
John book-acc read-past-3s1f 
‘John was reading a book.’ 


(61) Janos el-ment a  moxi-ba. 
John prv-went.3s the movie-ILL 
‘John went out to the movie’ 


(62) Janos sévarog-va néz-t-e a _folyé-t. 
John long-conv look-past-3s2f the river-acc 
‘John looked longing at the river.’ 


Like adverbs, the preferred position of converbs with the semantic function of 
manner is preceding the verb. 

Converbs with the function of circumstance do not modify the verb but 
rather the entire clauses. That is why this type of converbal phrases does not 
have the position preceding the verb as its preferred position. It is usually found 
in clause initial position or after the verb. Examples will be given in sec- 
tion 4.3 below. 
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4.3. Pragmatic aspects 


This section concerns the pragmatic functions converbs can have. We distin- 
guish between topic and focus function here. Although the pragmatic status of 
constituents in a clause can only be studied in relation to the context in which 
the clause is used, we limit ourselves here to investigating the possibility of 
converbs to be placed in positions preceding the verb.8 In section 4.2.2 we 
mentioned preferred positions of converbal phrases. Furthermore, a distinction 
has been made between converbs with the function of manner and the function 
of circumstance. In this section we shall discuss them separately. 


4.3.1. Manner converbs 

We have seen that in sentences which do not have a focus constituent, the 
manner converb is one of the candidates to be placed in the position preceding 
the verb. Manner converbs, however, may also be the element with the function 
of focus. For instance: 


(63) Csak xthal-va Sxed-t-em a___levegé-t. 
only gasp.for.breath-conv gather-past-1s2f the ait-acc 
‘Only gasping for breath did I draw in air’ 


(64) A liny nevet-ve dug-t-a vissza egy pillanat-ra a 
the girl laugh-conv put-pasT-3s2f back a moment-susL the 
fe-&t. 
head-3s-acc 


‘Laughing, the girl lifted her head for a moment.’ 


Example (63) contains a csak-phrase, a phrase that always has the function of 
focus. Note that in the other example, (64), the particle vssza ‘back’ is placed 
after the verb, which indicates that the converb has the function of focus. If the 
converb did not have the function of focus the particle vissza ‘back’ would have 
been placed in the position preceding the verb (cf. [60]—[62] above). 

The perfective marker and the manner converb are both candidates for the 
position in front of the verb in clauses without a focus constituent. When they 
ate together in a clause the perfective marker precedes the verb and not the 
converb. The converb may be placed after the verb, but also before the perfec- 
tive marker. For instance: 


(65) Isgonyod-va Le-hajt-ott-am a fej-em, — bebuny-t-am 
shudder-conv prv-bow-pasT-1s2f the head-1s close-past-1s2f 
a sxem-em, hogy ne las-s-ak. 
the eye-1s that NEG see-IMP-1s 
‘Shuddering, I bowed my head, closed my eyes, so that I could not 
see anything.’ 
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Example (65) constitutes a case in which the converb is in clause-initial position 
and the perfective marker is in the position preceding the verb. On the basis of 
the word order one may take this example to be a case in which the converb 
has the function of topic. We do not think that this is correct. Example (65) 
cannot (easily) be interpreted as a situation in which the converb is the topic of 
which it is relevant to predicate something. Note that the topic of clauses refer 
to entities and not to states of affairs.” Since converbs do not refer to entities, 
they are not good candidates for the function of topic.’© 

In clauses with a focus constituent, the manner converb is placed after the 
verb, in many cases in the final position of the clause. Here are some examples: 


(66) O az, aki minden-t tud a vallalat-ndil, 
he that who everything-acc knowpres.3sif the company-ADEs 
mond-t-a mosolyog-va ax igaxgato. 


say-PAST-3s2f smile-conv the director 
‘He is the one who knows everything in the company, said the 
director smiling,’ 


(67) Csak Tzolda néz-ett ram  csodalkoz-va. 
only Isolde look-past-3s1f at.me amaze-cONv 
‘Only Isolde looked at me in amazement.’ 


In those cases in which the converbal phrase is used contrastively, it precedes 
the focus constituent. Consider (68) opposed to (67): 


(68) Csodalkoz-va, csak Izolda néz-ett rim. 
amaze-coNnv only Isolde look-past-3s1f at.me 
‘Amazed, only Isolde looked at me.’ 


4.3.2. Circumstantial converbs 

Like the converbal manner phrases, the circumstantial converbs cannot be used 
as the topic of a clause. Circumstantial clauses in initial position are used to 
specify a setting to which the main clause is relevant. For instance: 


(69) A pohar-at —_fel-elem-ve, el-mona-t-a a -Roszonté-t. 
the glass-acc PFV-taise-CONV PFV-say-PAsT-3s2f the toast-Acc 
‘After having raised his glass, he proposed a toast. 


Circumstantial phrases with a converb can form the focus constituent of a 
clause, as for instance in example (70). The phrase 4 poharat felemelve functions 
as the focus of the clause. Note the position of the perfectivizing particle of the 
matrix verb: it does not precede but follows the verb. 
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(70) A pohar-at _fel-elem-ve monda-t-a ela -Rosxonto-t. 
the glass-acc PFV-raise-CONV say-PAST-3s2f PFv the toast-acc 
‘He proposed a toast while raising his glass. 


4.3.3. Illocution 
Converbal phrases can also be used as speech act qualifiers, as for instance in 
example (7/1): 


(71) Kimond-va az igazsdg-ol, ... 
tell-conv the truth-acc 
‘Telling the truth, ...’ 


5. The converb in periphrastic constructions 


5.1. General 
Converbs also occur in periphrastic constructions, as for instance: 


(72) Keg-e-4 gizs-ba  volt-ak kot-ve. 
hand-3s.pL withe-ILL CoppasT-3p bind-conv 
‘His hands and feet were bound? 


(73) Miért van — iggy -meg-rémiil-ve? 
why cop3s so prv-frighten-coNv 
‘Why is he so frightened?’ 


(74) Meg vagyok lepéd-ve. 
PFV cop.ls surprise-CONV 
‘I am surprised’ 


(75) Barnda-ra volt-unk le-siil-ve. 
brown-sUBL CORPAST-1p PFV-sun.burn-CcONV 
‘We were sunburnt brown.’ 


(76) Kideriilt, hogy nines nagyon meg-hat-va. 
turn.out-pasT that NEG.coR3s very PFV-touch-cONV 
‘It turned out that he is not very touched, 


(77) Be volt avat-va szintén a terv-be? 
PFV CORPAST.3s initiate-coNv also the plan-iLL 
‘Was it also initiated into the plan?’ 


Native speakers of Hungarian have different judgements on the periphrastic 
construction with converbs. In general, they are inclined to say that the con- 
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struction is substandard or that the construction is typically used by children, 
sometimes with overgeneralization. The construction, however, is widespread. 
One finds many, many examples in everyday speech, but also in newspaper, 
scientific articles, and novels. 

The periphrastic constructions are stative expressions. They may be classified 
as resultative constructions in the sense of Nedjalkov and Jaxontov (1988). As 
in the adverbial use of the converb, the aspectual distinction between imperfec- 
tive and perfective plays a role in the periphrastic constructions as well. Compare 
the following two sentences in which the zero marking of imperfective aspect 
is indicated by 9: 


(78) a Ax afd Q-csuk-va van. 
the door impF-close-cONV cop3s 
‘The door is closed.’ 
b. Ax até be van  csuR-va. 
the door prv cop3s close-cONV 
‘The door has been closed. 


Constructions (78a) and (78b) both indicate that the door is closed at the 
moment of speaking. However, constructions with the imperfective form of the 
converb such as (78a), do not denote the same state of affairs as the construc- 
tion with the perfective form of the converb, such as (78b). The former type 
of construction denotes a state which is relevant at some time point, whereas 
the latter type of construction also has a resultative meaning. 

The following examples show that both types of construction combine with 
different time distinctions: 


(79) a. Az até csukva van. 
‘The door is closed, 
b. Ax ajté csukva volt. 
‘The door was closed.” 
c. Ax até csukva lesz. 
‘The door will be closed.’ 


(80) 


p 


Al ajté be van csukva. 
‘The door has been closed.’ 
b. Ax ayté be volt csukva. 
‘The door had been closed.’ 
Cc. A aftd be lesz csukva. 
‘The door will have been closed.’ 
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5.2. Active and passive orientation 


The predicative verbal adverbial construction is sometimes referred to as a pas- 
sive, or passive-like construction. However, when we compare this type of con- 
struction with the prototypical passive constructions that we find across lan- 
guages, it appears that the predicative construction in Hungarian differs from 
these constructions. The general principles underlying the formation of passive 
constructions are the following: 


i. Perspectivizing the states of affairs, i.e., the underlying object becomes the 
subject 
ii. Argument reduction, i.e., the reduction of the agent 


Neither of these two principles applies in Hungarian, as is illustrated by example 
(81). The verb szépil ‘become pretty’ is a one-place verb. Perspectivization is not 
possible, because there is only one argument. The only argument of the verb is 
still present, hence there is no argument reduction involved.'’ 


(81) Lidiké meg van — szépiil-ve 
Ildik6 prv cor3s become.pretty-cONV 
‘Tldik6é has become pretty.’ 


A second reason for not considering the periphrastic construction a passive 
is that the periphrastic construction does not allow overt expression of the 
agent consider: 


(82) Ag bra meg van _—javit-va (*Pali altal). 
the clock prv cop3s repait-cONV (Paul by) 
‘The clock has been repaired (*by Paul).’ 


Periphrastic constructions with converbs which originate from transitive 
verbs, however, do have a passive orientation. 


5.3. Word order 


The periphrastic construction can be considered a type of construction in which 
the converb is the non-verbal predicate. The prototypical distribution of prag- 
matic functions, the subject being the topic and the predicate being the focus, 
is also found in the periphrastic construction. The converb is prototypically the 
focus. In contrastive clauses, e. g., with emphasis on the subject, or in negative 
clauses, the converb does not have a particular pragmatic function. Converbs 
are not used as topic. The word order patterns in positive clauses with imperfec- 
tive converbs are: 
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(83) a. Ax aflOrp csuk-vary, — van. 
the door close-conv cop3s 
‘The door is closed’ 
b. CiuRVa fo, VAN az ajtl. 
c. Ax ajtor,,van csukva. 


In negative clauses, the converb is normally placed after the copula.'* The sub- 
ject may as a topic — which the converb cannot be — precede the negative 
copula, Compare: 


(84) a. Ax aft, mines CsuR-Va. 
the door NEG.cop.3s close-cONV 
‘The door is not closed,’ 
*Az até csukva nines. 
c.  *Csukva nine az afte. 


If the perfective form of the converb is used, the word order is somewhat 
different. In the unmarked case, there is a discontinuous expression of the con- 


verb. The perfective marker is placed before and the converb after the copula. 
Consider: 


(85) a. Ax ajtémy be van  csuk-va. 
the door pFv cop3s close-cONV 
‘The door has been closed.’ 
b. Be van csukva az ajto. 


In other cases, the converb together with the perfective marker follows the 
(positive or negative) copula, as the following examples show: 


(86) a Az atbry, van be-csuk-va. 

The door cop3s prv-close-cONV 
‘The door has been closed.’ 

b. Az ajtir,, nines be-csuk-va. 
The door NEG.cop3s pFVv-close-cONV 
‘The door has not been closed.’ 

c.  *Ax ajté becsukva van. 

d. *Becsukva van az afto. 


The periphrastic construction needs a focus preceding the copula. The copula 
in initial position yields ungrammatical clauses. Consider: 


(87) a. *Van csukva az ajto. 
b. *Van az ajté becsukva. 
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5.4. Class of converbs in periphrastic constructions 


The class of converbs which can be used predicatively is limited. The limitation 
has to do with properties of the verbs from which the converbs are derived: (i) 
the quality of action of the verb; (ii) the semantic roles of the arguments; and 
(tii) the number of arguments of the verb. 


5.4.1. Telicity 

The verbs that occurs in the predicative converbal construction must be telic. 
A verb such as javit ‘repair’ exhibits this property, whereas a verb such as dofpozik 
‘work’ does not. For that reason the converb javitva ‘repairing’ can, and the 
converb dolgezva ‘working’ cannot be used in a periphrastic construction. Con- 
sider the following examples, which are given together with a finite clause with 
the same verb: 


(88) a. Zsuzsa dolgox-ott. 
Zsuzsa work-pasT.3s 
“Zsuzsa was working,’ 
b. *Zsugsa van — dolgoz-va. 
Zsuzsa cop3s work-coNv 


(89) a. Pak meg-javit-ott-a ax Ora-t. 
Paul prv-repair-pasT-3s2f the clock-acc 
‘Paul repaired the clock. 
b. Ay ora meg van _—_—javit-va. 
the clock prv cop3.s tepait-CONV 
‘The clock has been repaired’ 


It is telicity which is the decisive factor for the ungrammaticality of (88) and 
not the number of arguments. One-place agentive telic verbs do occur in the 
predicative construction. Consider: 


(90) a. Mag-borotval-koz-t-am. 
PFv-shave-REFL-PAST-1s 
‘I shaved myself’ 
b. Meg vagyok borotval-koz-va. 
PFV cops shave-REFL-CONV 
‘I have been shaved/I am shaved, 


Verbal reflexives of the type Dorotvdlkox(ik) ‘shave oneself’? must be considered 
one-place verbs, because they do not allow the presence of a reflexive object 
pronoun. e. g., #agam-at ‘myself’ [accusative]. 
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5.4.2. Agentivity and number of arguments 

In the case of nonagentive telic verbs the number of arguments plays a role. 
The following examples show that one-place nonagentive verbs can occur in the 
ptedicative constructions, whereas two- or three-place nonagentive verbs cannot: 


(91) a Etkop-t-ak az ajto-k. 
PFV-wear-PaAsT-3p the door-PL 
‘The doors wore down.’ 
b. Ax ajti-k el  van-nak kop-va. 
the door-PL PFv cop3p wear-CcONV 
‘The doors are worn down.’ 


(92) a. Meg-érex-t-e a vesxély-t. 
prv-feel-pasT-3s2f the danger-acc 
‘He felt the danger.’ 
b. *A vesxély meg van — Erez-ve. 
the danger PFv cop.3s feel-conv 
(93) a. Meg-Rapt-am a Level-et Mari-tol. 


PFv-receive-Past-1s2f the letter-acc Mary-aBi 
‘T received the letter from Mary’ 

b. *A levél meg van kap-va. 
the letter PFv cop3s receive-cONV 


It is a remarkable fact that multi-place nonagentive verbs cannot occur in the 
predicative constructions. Note that there are no surface differences between 
these examples and the examples with an agent (88)—(89) with respect to the 
presence of the perfective marker meg- and a definite term with accusative case. 


5.4.3. Momentariness and number of arguments 

The following examples illustrate the relevance of momentariness and the 
number of arguments for the description of the predicative construction. Con- 
verbal forms of one-place momentary verbs do not occur in the periphrastic 
construction. Example (94) contains a one-place momentary verb. It is con- 
trasted with an example of a one-place nonmomentary verb (cf. [95]). Example 
(96) exhibits a two-place momentary verb: 


(94) a. LEtindul-t 4 vonat. 
pFv-leave-past.3s the train 
*The train left.’ 
b. *4 vonat el van indul-va. 
the train pFv cop.3s leave-coNv 
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(95) a. Mari meg-szépuil-t. 
Marty pFv-get.pretty-Past.3s 
“Mary got pretty. 
b. Mari meg van  szépiil-ve, 
Mary PFv cop.3s get.pretty-CONV 
‘Mary has got pretty.’ 
(96) a. LEbindit-ott-a a -vonat-ot. 


prv-make.leave-pasT-3s2f the train-acc 
‘He made the train leave.’ 

b. A vonat el van indit-va. 
the train prFv cop3s make.leave-cONV 
‘The train has been made to leave.’ 


5.4.4. Patient versus direction 

The second argument of the class of agentive telic verbs must have the semantic 
role of patient. Verbs with a directional second argument do not occur in the 
predicative construction. The following examples illustrate the difference. The 
directional verb néz ‘look at’ takes the perfective marker rd, the nondirectional 
verb néz, however, takes the perfective marker meg. Also note the different case 
marking of the second arguments. 


(97) a. Ra-nég-t-él a kert-re, 
prv-look-pastT-2s1f the garden-suBL 

“You had a look at the garden’ 

b. *4 kert ré van  néx-ve. 
the garden prv cop3s look-conv 


(98) a. Meg-néz-ted a kRert-et. 
prv-look-past-2s2f the garden-acc 
‘You looked at the garden,’ 
b. A kert meg van  néz-ve. 
the garden prv be:3s look-conv 
‘The garden has been looked at.’ 


The difference in grammaticality between (97 b) and (98 b) cannot be explained 
in terms of differential case assignment, as in the following putative rule: if a 
predicate selects an accusative case as a marker of the second argument, the 
corresponding predicative verbal adverbial construction is allowed; if a predicate 
selects a nonaccusative case the predicative construction is not allowed. Such an 
explanation is insufficient since it does not explain the ungrammaticallity of 
constructions with predicates that take an accusative term which does not have 
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the function of patient (cf. [99]), or which has the function of patient in a 
noncontrolled predication (cf. [92]). 


(99) 


a. Sétal-t-unk — egy _-Rilométer-t. 
walk-past-1p a  kilometre-acc 
‘We walked a kilometre.’ 

b. — *egy Rilométer van — sttdl-va 
a kilometre cop3s walk-conv 


6. Conclusions 


The general properties of the Hungarian converb can be summarized as follows. 


iL. 


Iv. 


vi. 


vil. 


viil. 


Converbs function as adverbs of manner or circumstance, on the one hand, 
and as predicates in stative, resultative constructions or predicative adjuncts 
on the other. 

Converbal phrases with the function of manner usually consist of just the 
converb without any modifiers or overt expression of arguments, whereas 
those with the function of circumstance easily allow for more constituents. 
In contrast to other nonfinite clauses, such as present and past participal 
constructions, the converb does not have to be in final position of its 
syntactic domain. 

Converbal phrases may have an internal pragmatic organization. The ele- 
ment with the function of focus immediately precedes the converb. 
Converbal phrases may fulfil the pragmatic function of focus within the 
matrix clause. They do not function as the topic, because converbal phrases 
do not refer to entities, but to states of affairs. 

One of the arguments of the converb must be coreferential with one of 
the arguments of the matrix verb. 

The class of converbs which can be used predicatively, is limited. The 
limitation has to do with properties of the verbs from which the converbs 
are derived: (a) the quality of action of the verb; (b) the semantic roles of 
the arguments; and (c) the number of arguments of the verb. 

All types of converbal constructions, i.¢., adverbial and predicative con- 
structions, can have an active or a passive orientation. 
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Abbreviations 
1f first form DEM demonstrative 
1p first person plural ILL illative 
1s first person singular IMP imperative 
2£ second form IMPV imperfective 
2p second person plural INF infinitive 
2s second person singular INSTR instrument 
3p third person plural MOD mood 
3s third person singular MEG.COP negative copula 
ABL ablative NUM numeral 
ACC accusative NZN nominalization 
ADES adessive PFV perfective 
ADJ adjective PL plural 
ADV adverb PTCP participle 
ART article Q question marker 
COM comitative Q.PT question particle 
COMP comparative REFL reflexive 
CONV converb REL relative 
COP copula SUBL sublative 
DAT dative 
Notes 
1. I would like to thank Edith Moravesik and the editors for their comments on an earlier draft 


of this article. 


. The form -va or -ve is determined by vowel harmony. 
. C£. E. Kiss (1980), De Groot (1987, 1989). The term in Hungarian is Aatérozdi igenév (lit. ‘adver- 


bial participle). 


. The paradigm of suffixes that refers only to subjects is called “first form” (1 f). The other 


paradigm that refers to subjects in combination with a definite object is called “second form” 


26). 


. The suffixes -on/-en/-6n and -x//-il are in complementary distribution. 
. Transitive bebavaz ‘snow under/over’ allows the converb as for instance in ‘efesen behavagva 


‘snow-bound’. 


. It may be argued that the construction in example (52) is not a real counterexample against the 


property of coreferentiality. Note that Hungarian uses the form vén and not /ve. The latter 
form does not exist. The construction may be considered to be idiomatic and not productive. 
See also section 4.1.1 above. 


. See E. Kiss (1981, 1981 b) and De Groot (1981 a, 1981 b) for a discussion of these positions 


in relation to pragmatic distinctions. 
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9. Cf. Hannay (1991: 145). 
10. If the converbal phrase in (65) does not have the pragmatic function of topic, the example 
illustrates that also nontopical elements may be in clause initial position in Hungarian. 
11. See De Groot (1989: chapter 6) for extensive discussion. 
12. In those cases in which the converb is used contrastively, the converb is in sentence initial po- 


sition. 
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On Turkic converb clauses 


Lars Johanson 


1. Turkic converb segments 


The following remarks on certain diachronic aspects of the structure and use 
of Turkic converb clauses are also intended as a contribution to the general 
discussion of converbs, all the more as Turkic languages — like Mongolian, 
Tungusic, Corean, Japanese, Dravidian, etc. — exhibit particularly elaborate con- 
verb systems. Among all possible properties of Turkic converbs and the syntactic 
segments they carry, the focus will be on features relating to different levels 
of construction, to semantic modification, and — for some main types — to 
aspectual content. 

Most features typical of converbs in the modern languages are already found 
in the oldest known Turkic texts.’ In dealing with these common elements, we 
will take the converb segment (CS) to be a nonfinite unit which is constructionally 
subordinated to — a base segment (BS).” > The converb segments, minimally 
consisting of a verb form, but expandable to full-fledged clauses, are provided 
with suffixed subjunctors, used much like subordinative conjunctions in European 
languages. The following example from Modern Turkish may provide a first il- 
lustration: 


(1) Turkish 
Abi gel-ince Osman sayzr-d-2. 
Ali come-conv Osman be surprised-TRM.PAST-3.SG 


cs=subjunctsupjunctor BS=superjunct 
‘When Ali came, Osman was surprised’ 


2. Levels of construction 


The formal patterns of Turkic converb syntax and the possibilities of linkage 
display various language-specific features. For the discussion of diachronic devel- 
opments it is, however, essential to define, in a more general way, a few relevant 
levels of construction. The base segment with which the converb segment is in 
construction may be a full predication, a more reduced one, or a more limited 
predicative element. We distinguish four cardinal levels. 
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2.1. Level 1 


At level 1, the base segment and the converb segment are “full” predications in 

the sense that each has a first actant (A') of its own, whether overtly expressed 
4 

or not: 


predication 1 ([subj] predicate) + predication 2 ([subj] predicate). 
cs BS 


This different-first-actant (“absolute”) construction is present in the Turkish 
example (1) given above: Ad gehnce Osman sasird: When Ali came, Osman was 
surprised’. 


2.2. Level 2 


At level 2, the converb segment and the base segment have the same first actant, 
the base segment just constituting a second predicate: 


predication ([subj] predicate 1 + predicate 2) 
cs BS 


This same-first-actant construction is present in, e. g., 


(2) Turkish 
Ali gel-ince sagir-d-2. 
Ali come-conv be.surprised-TRM.PAST-3.sG 
‘When Ali came, he was surprised.’ 


This use of the converb segment is thus comparable to the normal uses of 
English free adjuncts, French gérondifs, and Slavic converbs. 

Already at level 2, there may be semantic fusion of various degrees, change 
of notional structure, representation of complexes rather than separate actions, 
creation of new integrated concepts. Increasing fusion is accompanied by 
stronger formal constraints with respect to insertion of elements between the 
segments. 


2.3. Level 3 


In this case, the base segment is a still more limited element. A common verbal 
phrase is formed, in which the base segment just constitutes a second predi- 
cate core: 


ptedication ([subj] predicate (predicate core 1 + predicate core 2)) 
cs BS 
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(3) Turkish 
al-ap gel- 
take-cONV come 
‘to bring’ 


(4) Turkish 
ol-up bit- 
cotne into existence-cCONV end 


‘to happen’ 


The converb segment and the base segment together have a single actancy 
pattern. Insertion of elements between them is heavily restricted or excluded. 
There is strong semantic fusion (representation of one single event) and a ten- 
dency towards lexicalization. 


2.4. Level 4 


The base segment is just part of the predicate core, i.e., of a periphrastic con- 
struction in which it functions as a grammatical marker. The converb segment 
subjunctor plus the base segment verb stem form a postverb expressing actio- 
nality, for instance, durativity by means of -zp ge/-. 


predication ([subj] predicate (predicate core (lexeme + postverb))) 
cs BS 


The converbs used at this level are typically aspectual ones of intra- or post- 
terminal origin (see section 8). 

If there is not enough segmental context to allow for deciding upon the level, 
prosodic features (pitch patterns, junctions) generally prevent ambiguity, for in- 
stance in the case of Kirghiz 


(5) Oqu-p tur-d-u. 
read-CONV stand-TRM.PAST-3.sG. 
‘He kept reading’ (level 4) 
‘He read and [then] stood up.’ (level 2)° 


3. Further developments 


Forms of level 4 combinations may also develop into aspecto-temporal cate- 
gories. Thus, periphrastic combinations of a postterminal converb plus copula 
(e.g., 2urur ‘stands’), have developed into stative postterminal predicators. Ac- 
tional periphrases involving an intraterminal converb have developed into intra- 
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terminal predicators (see Johanson 1971: 133, 1976a [1991 a]: 10-103, etc.).° 
Thus, the Turkish present form yag-zyor ‘he writes’ seems to go back to the 
following construction:’ 


(6) *yar-a yort-r 
wrtite-CONV walk-AORIST.3.sG 

Another common development is the reanalysis and grammaticalization of con- 
verb forms of individual verbs as connectives (postpositions, conjunctional ad- 
verbs, etc.), for instance, Turkish gor-e (gér- ‘see’) ‘according to’, o/-arak (ol- ‘be- 
come, be’) ‘being’, ‘as’, ‘in the quality of’, or diye (de- ‘say’) ‘saying’, ‘that’, a 
subjunctor marking complements to verbs of utterance, thinking, knowing etc., 
with causal, purposive and other meanings. (See Ytice 1973: 7-11, 19-20 for 
further examples.) 


4. Turkic converb clauses 


In the following, we shall deal exclusively with the levels 1 and 2. Here, the 
converb segments are converb clauses, nonfinite realizations of predications, basic 
text-building units participating in pluripredicate constructions within the limits 
of sentences. Within their superordinate base (‘matrix’) clauses they function as 
free adverbial adjuncts not required by any actancy pattern.* The embedding is 
recursive in that converb clauses may contain converb clauses themselves. They 
may also be coordinated with each other, though this is seldom done by means 
of conjunctions. As is natural for basically head-final languages, a Turkic converb 
clause typically stands in the prefield of the predicate core of the superordinate 
base clause.” 

The converb subjunctors signal various semantic relations between the con- 
verb clause and the base clause, i.e., aspectual, temporal and other relational 
ideas. Whereas the finite sentence is optimally marked for aspect, tense, mood, 
modality, personal reference, and illocution, converb clauses take no mood 
markers of their own, no ordinary tense markers, only restricted sets of aspect 
markers, and seldom person and number markers. They are frequently within 
the scope of the sentence operators. We shall deal with some of these proper- 
ties below. 


5. The formal structure of converb markers 
Some converb subjunctors are primary in the sense of being morphologically 


unanalyzable, some are verbal nouns in an adverbial case, with a postposition, 
with an absolutely used noun, or with some other element added. 
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In Old Turkic proper, the first known written variety of Turkic documented 
mainly in inscriptions in so-called “runic” script (the eighth to the eleventh 
century), we find a number of converb markers which will be listed here, for 
the time being without any discussion of functions and without regard to the 
corresponding negative forms.’® 
1. Morphologically unanalyzable units: 

a. one with a suffix-final vowel (variants: -a, -d, -yw, etc.) 
b. the suffixes -p and -pan (the latter probably -p + instrumental)'! 


c. -°¢a'? 
d. -yah. 


It should be stressed that, in spite of numerous speculative proposals regarding 
the etymology, the origin of these oldest Turkic converbs is still unknown. 

2. Verbal noun: -sar'? 

3. Verbal noun (-dyq, etc.) in an adverbial case (dative in -ya, logative in -6a, 
instrumental in -a), or with a postposition (Hin “because’). 

4. Combination -r (aorist) + ark[a]zz. 


In later varieties, this general picture is preserved, but certainly also widened. 
In group 1, we find other morphologically unanalyzable units such as -yaé The 
suffix -sar of group 2 changes to -sa and thus joins group 1. In group 3, there 
are numerous forms based on verbal nouns in adverbial cases (locative, dative, 
ablative, instrumental, equative), with postpositions, or with nouns in an absolute 
use. The combination with ar&[a]# under 4 is followed by similar combinations 
(with arkan, ekan, etc.). 


6. Converb markets and function classes 


Many Turkic predicator suffixes are, particularly in the older languages, rather 
versatile and not strictly bound to only one of the functions of marking senten- 
ces, adnominal clauses and complement clauses.'* Converb markers, however, 
are, as a rule, syntactically monofunctional (“noncombined”). 

Though the Turkic converb has thus proved rather stable as a function class, 
there have nevertheless been some cases of transition, toward it and away from 
it.!° Besides, prototypical participles (verbal adjectives) may sometimes appear 
in converb-like functions. The “copredicative” use of -#g in modern Turkish 
seems to be influenced — or at least reinforced — by similar French construc- 
tions, ¢. g.: 
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(7) Turkish 
Bolu'dan  ayril-ms Ankara'ya  dogru——-yol_—_al-tyor-uz. 
Bolu-ast depart-pst.ptce Ankara-paT straight way take-pres-1.PL 
‘Having left Bolu, we advance towards Ankara.’ 


7. First actant reference 


Some converbs, mainly those representing group 3, carry subject representatives 
as markers of first actant reference, indicating person and number, for instance: 


(8) Old Turkic 
olor-duq-a-m-a. 
Sit-TRM.VN-POSS-1.SG.-DAT 
‘as I sat down,’ 


These converbs represent the fixed first actant (fixed-A') type, which is typical 
of Yakut (cf. the similar situation in Tungusic languages). Most converbs, how- 
ever, are uncommitted as to personal reference, representing the open first ac- 
tant (open-A') (“unpersonal”) type. In this case, the first actant of the converb 
clause and the base clause may be referentially identical or not. The “controller” 
of the nonrealized first actant of the converb clause may be the first actant or 
another actant of the superordinate clause, but also an “indirect” participant 
(for instance, the possessor of an actant) or a referent not mentioned in the 
sentence, but identifiable from the preceding discourse or situation. Thus, the 
first actant reference is often determinable by pragmatic inference only. The 
Turkic languages differ considerably from each other with respect to control 
conditions, the modern Europeanized norm languages generally tending to 
stricter syntactic principles.'® Still, all of them allow for cases where the first 
actant of a subjectless converb clause based on an open converb is not corefer- 
ential with the first actant of the base clause: 


(9) Old Uighur (Schulz 1978: 127) 
Asak-ni ber-ginta, bo: ye:m-ni —_ye:- Rin. 
Donkey-acc give-conv this feed-acc eat-ort.3.sc 
‘Until [someone] gives the donkey back, it shall eat this.’ 


(10) Turkish (Swift 1963: 162)!” 
Tekrar izah ed-ince,  anla-d-im. 
Again explanation do-conv understand-TRM.PasT-1.sG 
‘Upon [someone’s} explaining again, I understood’ 
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Though contrasting same first actant (same A!) and different first actant (dif- 
ferent-A') converbs are not typical of Turkic, some converbs tend towards one 
of these types, i.e., prefer one of the constructional levels 1 and 2. In such cases, 
then, the first actant of the converb clause is in some way “controlled” by the 
base clause. The conditions differ considerably across languages.'® There are no 
consistent comparative personal reference tracking (“switch reference”) systems 
where each converb signals either identity or change of first actant in the next 
predication. The diachronic tendency of some converbs towards the same first 
actant type will be dealt with below. 


8. Semantic relations 


What semantic relations between converb and base clauses are signalled by Old 
Turkic converbs? It seems that -ya/ expresses abstemporality (‘since’) and pur- 
pose (‘in order to’), -sar condition (‘if’), -r ark[a]# temporal inclusion and con- 
trast ‘while’, ‘whereas’), -dvg plus ##n reason (‘because’), -duq plus the ablative 
case matker means (‘by’), etc. In Old Uighur, the second known written Turkic 
variety (known from manuscripts in various alphabets from the eleventh century 
on), there are several additional units, among which -yviéa is limitative (until’, 
‘as long as’), -y# plus dative case markers purposive, -#ag plus dative case mark- 
ers causal, and -wag plus instrumental or ablative case markers is instrumental. 

It is, however, obvious that certain converbs express aspectual ideas, various 
perspectives in which the events referred to are envisaged. In our discussion of 
these perspectives, we shall use the following terminology with respect to the 
cardinal aspectual categories: /ntraterminal units envisage the event within the limits 
of its occurrence, postterminal ones after its relevant limit, whereas terminal units 
present the event directly and as a whole, implying attainment of its relevant limit.'° 
It is not unusual for aspectual units to combine or to vacillate between post- 
terminality and terminality. 

As far as the Old Turkic converbs are concerned, the marker 1a (i.e., with 
suffix-final vowel) is clearly intraterminal, whereas 1b (-p) and 1c (-°é) seem 
to be postterminal to terminal. In Old Uighur, there are, in addition, combina- 
tions of three units, an intraterminal -7, a postterminal -ws and a terminal -duq, 
with case markers (locative, dative, ablative, instrumental or equative). Thus we 
find, for instance, temporal converbs with the locative case marker such as -r 
plus -da (intraterminal), -~s plus da (postterminal), -dug plus -da (terminal). The 
complex marker -r arkdn is, like the equivalent -r drk[a]# in the inscriptions, 
intraterminal by virtue of its -r element.?° 
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Later written varieties of Turkic present similar situations.?’ In the further 
development of the Turkic languages, there is an increasing number of converbs, 
expressing manifold relational ideas of aspect, sequence, manner, circumstance, 
etc. Sequential relations can be established by means of special converbs signal- 
ling relative anteriority GE; = Eg; ‘after’), relative posteriority (Gos, = Ep; 
‘before’), temporal inclusion GaaE; = Ep; ‘while’), limitation (j,,E, => Ez; ‘us- 
que’, ‘until the relevant limit of E, is attained’ (.e., the relevant limit of the 
convetb clause event is the final limit of the base clause event), etc.2* None of 
these temporal converbs express absolute tense meanings.” 

Aspectual units always form the core of the systems, though the expression 
of the cardinal categories is subject to considerable variation. To facilitate com- 
parison, etymologically identical forms of different languages and developmental 
stages will, in the following, be written in stereotyped forms within angular 
brackets. Thus, the above-mentioned converb category with suffix-final vowels 
will be rendered as <A), -p and its etymological relatives as (B), -°¢a etc. as 
<ICA), the aorist -r as <R), -mif as (MS), the similar category -yan as (GN), 
-yaé as (GC), the comparative suffix -raq as (RQ), etc. Most languages possess 
intraterminals such as <A+RQ), <¢R+LOC), postterminals such as 
<MS+LOC), terminals such as <B), <ICA) etc.24 Thus, for instance, <B) de- 
tives its functions from values established in oppositions with intraterminal con- 
verbs, normally ¢<A).?° There are, however, often functional differences between 
etymologically related forms. 


9. Interpretations of aspectual converbs 


The aspectual converbs present in all Turkic converb systems will be the main 
concern of the present contribution. First of all, it is important to state that 
their values are frequently mistaken for temporal or other meanings. This is 
largely due to approaches departing from language-independent cognitive 
contents and seeking language-specific devices for expressing them. Such analy- 
ses are, of course, perfectly legitimate; but as they easily overlook ideas which 
do not quite meet the linguist’s expectations, unbiased search for language-speci- 
fically expressed ideas is a necessary corrective. Several Turkic converbs inevita- 
bly appear semantically “vague” if interpreted in such preconceived extrinsic 
terms. This is still the case in many grammars dominated by one-sided tempo- 
ralistic thinking. Prejudiced European Turcologists have even claimed that lan- 
guages with “vague” converb categories (not fitting into the aprioristic schemes) 
represent relatively primitive stages of linguistic development.”° 
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Contextual determination and pragmatic implications may suggest rather wide 
ranges of various readings. Aspectual values can, for example, be subject to 
temporal interpretation by taxis to the time of the base clause event: intratermi- 
nality as nonanteriority (temporal overlapping, simultaneity; “doing”), postter- 
minality as anteriority (precedence; “having done”); see Johanson 1971: 100- 
104, 283, 1990b: 138-141, 1991b: 104-105.?’ Intraterminals may be interpreted 
in terms of durativity, manner, instrument, etc., postterminals in resultative, 
causal, and other terms. Terminal converbs such as ¢B) are often claimed to 
express a multitude of relations, simultaneity, concomitance, cause, concession, 
purpose, comparison, manner, circumstance, condition, etc. (Dzanmavov 1967: 
43, 62-74, 275-277; Schulz 1978: 142-147). All these particular “contextual 
readings”, which may more of less correspond to the speaker’s intention and/ 
or to the addressee’s interpretation, result from the predicational linkage as such, 
and not from the converb; they are realizations under specific conditions, deter- 
mined in complex ways by various semantic elements and pragmatic factors. 
None of them are pertinent converb values; few of them are systematically 
present under definable grammatical or semantic conditions. 


10. Modification 


A second important point to stress here is that the alleged problems of semantic 
indeterminacy of some converb markers, particularly in non-Europeanized Tur- 
kic varieties, also arise from a typical eurocentric fallacy, the identification of 
constructional subordination with semantic modification. 

Modification [+mod] is taken here in the sense of converb clause information 
expressing a propositional restriction which determines, characterizes, modu- 
lates, explains or comments on the base clause event, specifying its citcum- 
stances, constituting a frame of reference for it, situating it cognitively (for in- 
stance, as to reason, purpose, consequences, conditions, etc.). If the converb 
clause content modifies the base clause content, it adds a feature which makes 
the latter more specified. We refer to modifying converb clauses as satellites and 
use the sign = for their special relationship to the superordinate clause (CS 
=> BS). 

Turkic converb clauses often function as satellites, answering to questions 
such as: When/how/under what circumstances does the base clause event oc- 
cur? They thus provide further information about the kind of event, its sequen- 
tial relations, its purpose and cause, its conditions and consequences, the degree, 
manner, means of its realization, etc. This property reduces their discourse rele- 
vance, their narrative value, their degree of communicative dynamics. Satellite 
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converb clauses typically do not assert, do not move the text towards its com- 
municative goal, have only secondary relevance for the development of the 
central events, and may rather be interpreted as “backgrounding”, frequently 
even as “old (presupposed) information”. This discursive behavior emanates 
from the feature [+mod], modification. 

All this is in accordance with the situation in modern standard average Euro- 
pean languages, where temporal, conditional, causal, instrumental, comparative, 
and other modifications are expressed by subordination. Thus, European lin- 
guists often expect subordinated predications to be satellites in general and to 
be translatable by subordinate conjunctional clauses of their own languages. 
Turkic converb clauses are constructionally subordinated, but this does not pre- 
vent some of them from suggesting, in a rather systematic way, readings typical 
of European coordinate clauses.”* This is only a consequence of their ability to 
be nonmodifying, From the feature [-mod] follows the ability to represent equal 
events, i.e., events of equal narrative rank with the base clause events. By virtue 
of this discourse relevance or narrative value, nonmodifying converb clauses 
may be interpreted as “foreground”, “new information”, and thus bring a text 
closer to its total communicative goal. We use the sign © for this special rela- 
tionship between a subjunct and its superjunct, i.e., in this case, between the 
converb clause and the superordinate one (CS & BS). 

Since this behavior is not typical of subordinate clauses in European lan- 
guages, certain Turkic converb clauses have been claimed to be of “coordinative 
character”, though they only deviate in their ability of being nonmodifying. 
Subordinate predications may, in principle, be interpreted restrictively or non- 
restrictively. To be able to discover and describe covariation of subordination 
and modification, it is essential not to use identical terms for both concepts, for 
instance, to speak of subordinative constructions that “express coordination”, 
or confusing terms like “cosubordination” which seem to blur the borderlines 
between different independent criteria.” 

At level 1, converb clause satellites contribute to the specification of the full 
predication expressed by the base clause, for instance, AX gelince Mehmet gitti 
‘When Ali came, Mehmet left’, where AZ gelince adds a feature to the event of 
“Mehmet leaving”. In European languages, this modification is mostly expressed 
by finite adverbial clauses provided with conjunctions. At level 2, the modifica- 
tum is the predicate expressed by the base clause, e. g., 


(11) Turkish 
Ali giil-erek Lir-d-t. 
Ali laugh-conv_ enter-TRM.PAST.-3.sG 
‘Ali entered laughing.’ 
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where giilerek adds a feature to the activity of “entering”.*° In several European 
languages, this modification is expressed by verbal noun plus case/adposition. 

In modern Turkish, -arak is typically modifying intraterminal and -zaca modify- 
ing terminal, whereas -p may function as a nonmodifying terminal. 


11. Scope of operators and focusability 


Modifying converb clauses are outside the scope of illocutionary main clause 
markers signalling assertion. A main clause containing a converb clause is only 
asserted as a whole.*? Similarly, an interrogative operator carried by a base clause 
questions the whole block CS plus BS (the content of the base clause as modi- 
fied by the converb clause), for instance, in modern Turkish: 


(12) Turkish 
Ali gel-ince git-t-in mie 
Ali come-cONV go-TRM.PAST-2.sG Q 
‘Did you go when Ali came?’ 


Since satellites are focusable, however, the content of the converb clause can be 
interrogated separately by shifting the position of the operator, e. g., 


(13) Turkish 
AL gel-ince mi git-t-in? 
Ali come-conv Q go-TRM.PAST-2.SG 
‘Was it when Ali came that you went?’ 


If, on the other hand, a converb clause is used in a nonmodifying way, it is 
integrated within the temporal, modal and illocutionary scope of its base clause, 
i.e., it shares the operators with it. See, for instance the following sentences: 


(14) Turkish 
Gel-ip L0r-Stin. 
come-CONV seée-OPT.3sG 
‘Let him come and see.’ 


(15) Turkish 
Flerkes gtk-p ‘Ben Tiirk-tim’ ai-yebil-meli. 
everybody come-out-conv I= Turk-cop.1.sc say-possIB-NEC.3sG 
‘Everybody should be allowed to step forth and [should be allowed 
to] say that he is a Turk.’ 
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The scope of the interrogation extends over the whole junction: 


(16) Turkish 
Gel-ip gor-stin mu? 
come-CONV see-OPT.3.sG Q 
‘Shall he come here and see?’ 


Only converb clauses used in a propositionally restrictive sense are focusable. 
We shall return to the interesting and complicated problem concerning the con- 
ditions under which the content of <B> clauses can be interrogated separately. 
The scope of negation will also be dealt with briefly in section 22. 


12. Aspectual satellites and nonmodifying terminals 


All Turkic languages possess intraterminal, postterminal and terminal satellites. 
The perspective they express is bound to some orientation point (O), which 
coincides with the localization point of the base clause event. Thus, the aspectual 
perspective on one event (E,) at some orientation point modifies a second 
event (E2) occurring there, for instance, ing; = O=E2 of ps, = O=E2. 
(temE1 => Ez). Terminal satellites (,,.,E, = E,), imply attainment of the relevant 
limit of the converb clause event (E,*) as a condition for the base clause event: 
“as soon as/when/if E;* is reached”, “on reaching E,*”. Terminal satellites are 
commonly based on converb types such as <ICA), <DQ+1oc), <R+part).*” 

All these satellites may be interpreted temporally (as simultaneous, preceding, 
etc.; “doing”, “having done”, “on doing’), but their perspectival meanings are 
the basic ones. In terms of narrative value, they typically present the converb 
clause event as backgrounded rather than equal to the base clause event, even 
if they do not necessarily convey “old information” only (cf. Foley 1986: 200). 

Nonmodifying terminals can, however, by virtue of their terminal value, pre- 
sent the converb clause in a direct, event-oriented way, and, by virtue of the 
value [— mod], nonmodification, present it as narratively on a par with the base 
clause content: ,,.,£, < E,. The converb clause event is not bound to the base 
clause event, but presented as being of equal rank, as foreground information 
of primary narrative value. The linkage is rather “E, occurs, E occurs” than 
“E, occurring, E, occurs”. This does, of course, not exclude close connections 
between the events. 

This nonmodifying terminal use is most typical of <B>, Yakut -az, Chuvash 
-sa, Tuvan -yas, etc. Still, it is a widespread and deeply rooted misunderstanding 
in European Turcology that these units are always used as adjuncts expressing 
circumstances connected with the base clause event.** Even if a circumstantial 
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reading is often a possible interpretational option, propositional restriction is 
not — and has apparently never been — a pertinent feature of <B>. 

Since ¢B> may present the converb clause event as on a par with the base 
clause as far as the narrative value is concerned, an Old Turkic (Orkhon Turkic) 
sentence such as: 


(17) Orkhon Turkic 
Qisla-p Si: tasaq[a]-6-amaz 
winter-CONV army set.out-TRM.PAST-1.PL 
should be rendered as ‘We wintered and [then] set out’ rather than as ‘After 


wintering, we set out’. Compare the following Old Turkic sentences (the first 
one Orkhon Turkic, the second one Old Uighur 34 


(18) Orkhon Turkic 
Tirk baglar bodan  dgar-ap Sap-an-ap 
Turk lord-pL people rejoice-conv be glad-conv 
tonat-mis ROR-i jugar = kRor-a-i. 


turn down-psT.pTcP. eye-Poss.3.sG. upwards see-TRM.PAST-3.sG 
‘The Turkic lords and people rejoiced, they were glad, and their 
downcast eyes looked upwards.’ 


(19) Old Uighur 
Ol  é:d-tin bo: he —tegin-lar oz 
That time-rnstr these three prince-pi self 
Ronul-lar-in-da-ki Ja:qin-mis $a: B-lar-i-n 
mind-pL-ross.3.sG.-LOC-ADJ think-pstT.prce. word-pL-poss.3.sG.-ACC 
50:21a-§-ip Otri ori tur-up ol arty 
speak-REC-CONV then up stand.up-conv that wood 
i-in-da tagi ié-garii kir-d-t-lar. 
interior-Poss.3.sG-LOc also interior-DIR enter-TRM.PAST-3-PL 
‘Then these three princes told each other what they thought deep 
in their hearts, and then they stood up and went deeper into that 
wood.’ 


13. Vacillation and diachronic development 


The borderlines between postterminality and terminality or between modifica- 
tion and nonmodification are not always clear. Materials of earlier historical 
stages do not lend themselves to focusing tests and similar operations. There 
are differences between varieties and periods as far as the use of etymologically 
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identical units is concerned. Originally postterminal units seem: to have been 
terminalized, roughly speaking, in the sense of “having done, he did” > “he did 
and [then] did”.*° (As for (B), see Johanson 1990b.) 

The distinctions in questions are not always encoded in an unequivocal way. 
Some converbs seem to vacillate with respect to presenting events as “circum- 
stantial” or “(narratively) equal”, and with respect to envisaging an ‘equal’ event 
in a postterminal or in a terminal perspective. This indeterminacy is obvious in 
several modern languages, for instance, with the type (GC), to which Tuvan 
-yaS belongs. The type <SA), which, in other Turkic languages, is a modifying 
converb with conditional and postterminal uses (see, for instance, modern Kir- 
ghiz), may also function as a nonmodifying terminal in Chuvash. As for the 
nonmodifying terminal readings of the Kirghiz (<B> converb, Imart remarks that 
“la frontiére avec le gérondif prédicatif circonstanciel reste toujours vague” 
(1981: 1598). Sentences such as: 


(20) Turkish 
Otur-up — Ronus-t-uk. 
sit-CONV speak-TRM.PAST-1.PL 


and 
(21) Kirghiz 
Oqu-p tiStin-d-. 
tead-CcONV understand-TRM.PAST-3.sG 
might be translated by “We sat down and talked’ and ‘He read and understood’ 


as well as by ‘Having sat down, we talked’ and ‘Having read, he understood’. 
One might, for instance, hesitate whether, in the Uzbek sentence 


(22) Uzbek 
Tun  ket-gai, tan = aqar-gat, qus-lar sayra-y 
night pass-cONV dawn whiten-conv bird-P_ sing-coONV 
basla-d-i, — 


begin-TRM.PAST.3.SG 


the two converb clauses based on -gaé should be translated as: (1 a) posttermi- 
nally envisaged circumstances (interpretable in terms of relative anteriority): 
‘When the night had passed and it had dawned, the birds began to sing’; (1 b) 
terminally envisaged circumstances: ‘When the night passed and it dawned, the 
birds began to sing’; (2a) postterminally envisaged equal events: “The night had 
passed, it had dawned, and the birds began to sing’; or (2b) terminally envisaged 
equal events: “The night passed, it dawned, and the birds began to sing’. The 
readings (1a) and (1b) imply that the two converb clauses modify, en bloc, the 
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event of the last predication. This would be in line with Kononov’s interpreta- 
tion “Kogda noé’ progla i rassvelo, pticy naéali pet’” [When the night had 
passed and it had dawned, the birds began to sing.’] (1960: 243). The readings 
(2a) and (2b) imply no modification and would certainly not be less adequate. 

It is, however, important to realize that the nonmodifying readings are indeed 
structurally justified. There are many cases — particularly obvious in chains of 
<B> and <GC) predications — where a modifying interpretation is excluded. 
The units in questions cannot be defined as “converbs” or “medial verbs” by 
criteria such as “subordination” vs. “cosubordination” in the sense of Foley—Van 
Valin (1984: chapter 6), since they indeed combine both types. And the situation 
is by far not so simple that these converb clauses represent the first type at 
level 2 (sharing the first actant with the base clause), and the second type at 
level 1 (having a different first actant). 


14. Propulsion (“plot advancement’’) 


In narrative texts, the interpretation of events as nonsequential or sequential 
may be contextual, for instance, follow from the general iconic principle of 
linear successivity Johanson 1971: 246-247) which operates in case no other 
order relation is signalled.*° Intra- and postterminal units are ruptive, as they 
break this successivity and do not propel the action (advance the “plot”). Non- 
modifying terminal units, on the other hand, are, by virtue of their values, partic- 
ularly apt for ordering events in linear sequences. As for Turkish ¢B), it signals 
a unidirectional additive “and” relation Johanson 1975. [1991 a: 222]; cf. Bickel 
1991: 35), often interpretable as chronological priority of the converb clause 
event (envisaged directly, as a whole, and a narratively equal) to the base clause 
event: “E, and [then] E,”, for example: 


(23) Turkish 
ALi kay-ap diis-t-04 
Ali slip-conv fall-TRM.PasT-3.sG 
‘Ali slipped and fell.’ 


The unidirectionality allows for a propulsive (“plot-advancing’”’) function, the 
ability to lead forwards to new points on the discursive agenda. In a monograph 
on aspect categories in Turkish, we suggested that -arak, much like the finite 
predicator -zyor-d-, has the ability of expressly turning off the principle of order- 
ing suggested by terminals (-p and -d-), with resulting possible interpretations 
of “simultaneity”, “subsidiary condition”, “commentary”, moti- 


vation”, etc., and that this use is not temporal, but basically aspectual (1971: 


> 66 29> ees 22 66 


instrument , 
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261). Slobin (1988: 39 and in this volume) characterizes this proposal as an 
“intriguing solution”. It should, however, be emphasized that we did not try to 
reduce the function of -arak and -gor-d- to simply “turning off” the functions 
of contrasting forms. The interruption of the successivity suggested by terminal 
units is just one of the functions resulting from intraterminality.” It should also 
be kept in mind that discursive propulsion is often used to represent other kinds 
of priorities than just chronological ones. 


15. Contextual readings 


Thus, converbs of the <B> type by no means link predications together in an 
“asemantic” way. On the other hand, they do not, as is sometimes claimed, 
signal a number of other relations between the predications <B> (temporality, 
causality, instrumentality, conditionality, concessivity, etc.). <B> conveys no addi- 
tional semantic idea. Of course, the addressee is free to establish various other 
connections between E, and Ez, for instance, “E, occurs and [because of, as a 
result of, in spite of, under the condition of this:] Ez occurs”. In our last Old 
Uighur sentence, (18), ¢#rup may be interpreted in accordance with the values 
just discussed, and in the same way as soz/afip. If we choose to give furup a 
“modal” interpretation, as Hanser does (1974: 171), this is rather arbitrary and 
by no means warranted by the converb itself. 
In the Tuvan sentence 


(24) Tuvan (Samina 1987: 94) 
A? d-im Cit-Ras, éaday —_qal-d-im. 
horse-poss.1.sG. get lost-cONV on foot remain-TRM.PAST.1.sG 


the relations between the two events can be interpreted in terms of chronologi- 
cal order (E; is anterior to E,), in other logical terms (E, is a condition or a 
reason for E2) or in both ways: ‘After/as my horse had got lost, I had to walk’. 
As a matter of fact, the relation between the propositions is just as open as in 
European juxtapositions and coordinations such as My horse got lost; [and] I had 
to walk. It is left to the addressee to reconstruct a possibly intended logical 
relation (“therefore”, “thus”, “then”, etc.); but no such relation is encoded in 
the verb forms. It is not a sign of a more primitive stage of development, if some 
Turkic converbs display similar properties. It is a valuable linguistic function as 
such not to have to be mote specific about interclausal relations; and there are 
always more explicit forms at the speaker’s disposal if needed. 
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Units of the kind just discussed thus represent the type of syndetic (‘‘copula- 
tive”, “conjunctive”, “narrative”) converbs common in Central, South and Far 
East Asia (in Mongolian, Tungusic, Japanese, Nivkh, Hindi, Tamil, etc.). Since 
they can build up texts linearly, suggesting which events come earlier, they are 
ideal for the discourse function of narrative chaining. The capability of implying 
an additive relation is the minimum condition for this function. With satellite 
converb clauses, no simple linear serialization is possible in complex combina- 
tions, because they modify the contents of their base clauses recursively.*® Non- 
modifying terminal converbs, on the other hand, allow for extended series, re- 
presenting narratively equal events. In chains such as (B>/<B>/<B>/<B), no 
individual nonfinal predication necessarily modifies the following one. On the 
other hand, the events represented in the chain are thematically tied to each 
other, each one representing just one portion of the message “packet”. In the 
following Kirghiz sentence, all the events represented are closely connected with 
each other; but none of the ¢B) predications functions as a circumstance of the 
next or the final one. (Compare, however, Imart 1981: 600.) 


(25) Kirghiz 
Men erten menen tur-up, varyadka — Ras-ap, 
I morning with stand.up-conv gymnastics do-cONv 
kiy-in-ip, RU:-N-Up, tay i-ip, mektep-ke 


dress-PASS-CONV wash-Pass-CONV tea drink-conv school-paT 
bar-a-Zat-am. 

go-PRESS-1.sG 

‘In the morning I stand up, do gymnastics, dress, wash myself, drink 
tea, and go to school’. 


In this type, events of thematically equal rank are represented by successive 
predications, of which the nonfinal ones are carried by terminal converbs, 
whereas the last member, the chain base, is a sentence-head form, optimally 
equipped with the syntactic-semantic information essential for the interpretation 
of the preceding chain links. A finite chain base is, as it were, the trunk by 
which the entire sentence is carried and through which it is rooted in the dis- 
course “ground”. The sentence-final form may root the chain temporally, signal- 
ling, for instance, that all events represented are to be interpreted as occurring 
in the past. In narrative discourse types, there is little need for separate modal 
and ilocutional marking of individual events. Chains may, however, also be 
based on nonfinite predicate cores, carrying “branches” in the “sentence tree”. 
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Propulsive converbs are central text-constructing units in all non-European- 
ized narrative styles of Turkic languages. By means of the chaining technique, 
numerous converb clauses are easily concatenated within one sentence to form 
pluripredicate periods. Periodic chain sentences may be of considerable length 
and correspond to whole text paragraphs in other styles.°° In all Turkic varieties, 
however, representation of temporally successive events by a series of sentences 
is a perfectly possible alternative technique, albeit far less dominant than in 
modern standard average European languages, which lack propulsive converbs. 

It should be stressed that the difference between bi- and pluripredicate con- 
structions is unimportant as far as the linguistic values of the converbs are 
concerned, and that extensive chaining is not based on any special qualitative 
features. The observation made by some authors that “syntactic dependence” 
(that is, constructional subordination) is not always accompanied by “semantic 
dependence” (i.e., modification) is valid irrespective of the number of events 
represented (cf. JuldaSev 1977: 241-244). 


17. Chain subdivision 


Chaining techniques also include text-subdividing devices to signal tighter or 
looser bonds within the sentence. Generally, one type of converb signals a closer 
connection (generally <B>, in a few languages <GC)), whereas another one 
signals thematic hiatus, different relations of tension between the converb clause 
and the base clause: confrontation, contrast, comparison, polarization, antithesis, 
turning point, incision, for instance, “on the one hand”/“on the other hand”, 
“X, for his part ... Y, in his turn”. 

In the following Chaghatay example, the intraterminal converb unit keladur- 
yanda divides the sentence into two parts: 


(26) Chaghatay 
Samarqand-din  qai-ip kel-aduryanda Sultan ‘Ali Mirza 
Samarkand-asi flee-cONv come-conv Sultan Ali Mirza 
ciq-ip urus-up bas-ip oltdir-d-2. 
set.out-CcONV fight-conv defeat-conv kill-TRM.PasT-3.sG 
‘When he just came fleeing from Samarkand, Sultan Ali Mirza set 
out, fought, defeated and killed him’. 


The second converb of this sentence can safely be interpreted as modifying. But 
even if this option applies, such converbs can often be primarily regarded as 
“hiatus” devices. In the following Bashkir example, the closer connections are 
marked with /, and the hiatus with //: 
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(27) Bashkir 
Beé kéy-én-ep,/ toqsay-bar-ivi8- 5t a0-ip, / raxmat 
We dress-pass-coNvV bag-pt-poss.2.pL-acc hang-conv thank 
ayt-6p/ ——Riirés-kds,// ular bé5-ga yul  byrat-6p/ 
say-CONV say-farwell-conv they we-DaT way teach-cONV 
jebar-6-¢-lar. 
send-TRM.PAST-3-PL 
‘We dressed, shouldered our bags, thanked them and said good-bye; 
and they showed us the way.*° 


There are old and widespread narrative sentence patterns using such devices in a 
systematic way. Not always, however, can the hiatus units be considered satellite 
converbs; this is particularly true of non-Europeanized varieties and styles, 
where (GC), (ICA) and other units are often used in a nonmodifying way to 
mark narratively equal sequences of events (see Johanson 1992 b and in press a). 
Since it is only natural that the cut in the chain is often accompanied by first 
actant shift, there may be a certain covariation of hiatus forms and reference 
shift. As already mentioned, however, no Turkic language has a consistent com- 
parative personal reference tracking system in which converbs signal identity or 
change of first actant in the next predication. It is not the main function of the 
hiatus forms to signal “switch reference”. Tuvan -r ... ya is used as a hiatus 
form marking a looser connection of the events than -yai.*’ By virtue of this, it 
tends towards level 1 and noncoreferentiality (the different first actant type), but 
it is not a genuine shift form, since it can also be coreferential, for example:*? 


(28) Tuvan (Samina 1987: 45) 
Bir minn-ir-im-ga, al éan-in-da 
once be.conscious-conv.1.sG village surrounding-poss.3.sG-LOC 
tay qir-in-da un-tp kal-gan cor man. 


hill edge-poss.3.sG-LOC go.out-CONV come-PERF.1.sG 
‘As I regained consciousness, [I found that] I had arrived at the 
edge of the hill outside the village.’ 


18. Europeanization 


One important diachronic development is a gradual assimilation of the domi- 
nant written registers of many Turkic languages to modern European ones. In 
the latter, subordination covaries strongly with modification and is not typically 
used to express series of narratively equal events. Thus, as a rule, nonmodifying 
Turkic converb clauses cannot be rendered adequately by subordinated clauses 
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in these languages. Under predominantly Russian and French influence, subordi- 
nation has come to be used mote in accordance with European text-building 
patterns, copied onto the Turkic systems. The use of nonmodifying converbs 
has been restricted, which has led to a certain atrophy of the converb syntax in 
some languages, particularly in the western parts of the Turkic world. In modern 
Turkish, for instance, the use of (B)> has been decreasing.** 

First of all, there is a historical development limiting the use of nonmodifying 
converb clauses at level 1. Whereas Old Turkic and many later varieties do not 
prescribe any systematic “subject control” — in the sense of first actant determi- 
nation — by the base clause, some modern varieties apply severe constraints on 
level 1 and new “control” conditions. The modifying (<A> converbs have always 
tended to the same first actant type. Thus, for instance, modern Turkish -arak 
is highly limited at level 1. The similar tendency of ¢(B> is a more recent one. 
This unit has largely developed from the varying first actant type of converb to 
the same first actant one. Level 1 is in general more easily permitted when there 
is a stronger semantic connection between the converb clause and the base 
clause. If there is no such connection, as at level 2, due to a common first 
actant, at least some entities of the converb clause and the base clause are 
referentially involved in each other, say, by part-whole or possessor-possessum rela- 
tionships. In some languages, <B> constructions of level 1 have become rather 
marginal; for Turkish, see Csat6—Johanson 1993.4 The fact that (B) is subject 
to far fewer limitations at level 2 supports Kénig and van der Auwera’s implica- 
tional contention that if a language has both “same-subject” and “different- 
subject” marking constructions and one of these patterns is marginal, it is usually 
the latter that plays the marginal role (1990: 340). 

With the loss of <B> at level 1, the periodic chain sentences of genuinely 
Turkic narrative styles have disappeared from the norm tegisters of European- 
ized languages. The extensive (B) chains of older Ottoman are considered “abu- 
sive” today (Deny 1921: 882). The only substitutes are series of finite sentences, 
juxtaposed or linked together by coordinative conjunctions. Such patterns have 
been reinforced under European influence. It is incompatible with genuine Tur- 
kic left-branching subordination to build progressive chains of nonmodifying, 
propulsive relative predications of the type He worked for vo hours/whereupon he 
went to town/where he met Mary/with whom he had lunch. Sach techniques are, in 
some Turkic languages, to a certain extent possible with imitations of Indo- 
European postpositive relative clauses: sentences preceded but not really intro- 
duced, by a connector such as Aim or &i,*° and signalling a close semantic 
connection with the subsequent predication. In many languages, however, for 
instance in modern Turkish, these imitations are in general not considered stylis- 
tically acceptable. 
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19. Developments at level 2 


The development just discussed has also had consequences for level 2. Even 
here, ¢B> chains are, as a rule, not used in modern Turkish. In the following 
sentence, a chain such as bas-1p/kay-1p/dis-p/kir-d: would hardly be acceptable: 


(29) Turkish 
Muz = kabug-u Ust-tin-e bas-ip 
Banana peel-poss.3.sG upper surface-POss.3.SG-DAT step-CONV 
Ray-d-t sonra tepetaklak — duis-tip bacag-in-1 
slip-TRM.PAST.3.sG then on.his.head fall-conv leg-poss.3.sG-Acc 
kir-d-t. 


break-TRM.PAST.3.sG 
‘He stepped on a banana peel and slipped, then fell on his head 
and broke his leg,’ 


Thus, the <B> use is restricted to cases which are formally similar to those in 
which satellites, for instance, -z#ca clauses, occur. This might be regarded as the 
result of a satellitization process in the sense of restriction to the binary ~od#fica- 
tor : modificatum pattern. Whereas with the truly nonmodifying use of <B> — for 
instance, in the old chain sentences — the content of <B> clauses cannot be 
interrogated separately, this is possible in the reduced structures. In the following 
modern Turkish sentence, the converb clause is obviously used as a satellite.*° 


(30) Turkish 
Otur-up mu konus-t-ular? 
sit-CONV Q_ speak-TRM.PAST-3-PL 
‘Did they speak (while they were) sitting?’ 


There even seems to be a tendency in certain Turkish registers towards repre- 
senting sequences of equal events by means of coordinative structures. However, 
Wurm (1987: 4) certainly goes too far in his generalization to the effect that, 
due to Western influence, young urban speakers of modern Turkish make less 
use of (B), preferring, for example, 


(31) Turkish 
Oda-ya —gir-d-im ve — otur-d-um. 
fOOM-DAT enter-TRM.PAST-1.sg and sit-TRM.PAST-1.sG 
‘I went into the room and sat down.’ 

to the traditional construction 

(32) Turkish 
Oda-ya —gir-ip otur-d-um. 
fOOM-DAT enter-CONV sit-TRM.PAST-1.SG 
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A further interesting phenomenon which cannot be dealt with here is that, 
whereas the use of (B) is reduced in the modern language, -arak has developed 
into a very frequent converb that even seems to be taking over the functional 
domains previously occupied by ¢B)>. In modern sentences such as the 
following, -arak exhibits a use which would even, in temporal terms, have to be 
characterized as “anterior sequential ordering”. We consider it an inherential- 
instrumental realization (“thus”, “doing so”) of the intraterminal value.*” 


(33) Turkish 
Aynil-arak aksam — koy-e gel-d-ik. 
depart-conv evening village-DAT come-TRM.PasT-1.PL 
‘We left, and [so] arrived in the village in the evening’ 


20. Stability of converbs 


In some Turkic languages, as a result of long and strong contact influence, a 
further decline of nonmodifying terminal converbs can be observed (Johanson 
1992: 363-364). Due to a high degree of Iranization, Kashghai, spoken in South- 
ern Iran, has lost <B> and all constructions typical of this converb (including 
the postverbial constructions of level 4), but instead copied Persian patterns. 
This has produced a remarkable parallelism with Persian syntax (Soper 1987: 
401). 

Iranian and Slavic contact influence has led to a general reduction of the use 
of converbs in some Turkic languages. In old literary languages such as Chagha- 
tay and Ottoman, in modern standard languages such as Uzbek and Azerbaijani, 
as well as in all spoken nonstandard varieties influenced by Persian, converb 
clauses have to a certain extent been replaced by imitations of Indo-European 
adverbial (mostly temporal, purposive, and causal) clauses with free prepositive 
junctors (“connectives”). In some varieties, the use of converbs has diminished 
considerably. As for the situation in Afghanistan Uzbek, see Reichl (1983). In 
Khalaj, spoken in central Iran, converbs are, in accordance with Persian patterns, 
largely avoided (Doerfer 1988: 130). 

In general, however, converb clauses have remained rather stable throughout 
the history of Turkic; and they still play a remarkably central syntactic role even 
in informal spoken registers. They have also proved to be rather attractive in 
language contact situations. Thus, Tajik, which belongs to the Iranian language 
group, has extensively copied Uzbek verb serialization patterns, basing them on 
a participial form (preterit stem plus -2), whose use as a converb is rather 
restricted in other varieties of New Persian (Perry 1979). 
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As a matter of fact, Turkic converbs and the techniques connected with them 
offer obvious advantages. From a psycholinguistic point of view, converb clauses 
seem to present few problems. Slobin (this volume) shows that -z#ca and -arken 
are already used by two-year-old Turkish children and that -7 is acquired some- 
what later. (Compare Aksu-Kog-Slobin 1985.)** One advantage is the above- 
mentioned monofunctionality in the sense of unambiguous correspondences of 
form and function classes. Another reason is the surface structure of the con- 
verb clauses, which meets the requirements of the spoken language particularly 
well. Converb clauses are mostly very similar to “canonical’’ finite sentences, 
displaying nominative subjects and few if any specifics with respect to constitu- 
ent order patterns.*? Not until the end of the clause does the speaker have to 
decide whether to close it as a finite sentence or to nonfinitize it as a converb 
clause and let a base clause follow (Johanson 1975b).°° This explains the good 
correlation between the frequent use of clause-linking patterns based on con- 
verbs and verb-final word order (see Konig—van der Auwera 1990: 352).°! As a 
matter of fact, the head-final constituent order tends to be more rigid in converb 
clauses than in main clauses (cf. the “penthouse principle”, described by Ross 
1973). Thus, it may be more than a coincidence that the recent constraints on 
<B> just discussed are particularly heavy in modern Turkish, where a loosening 
of the verb-final order can be observed. 

The tendency of head-final languages to use converbs for narrative purposes 
is, however, understandable only if we assume structures that are not necessarily 
modifying. Long series of prepositive converb clauses with extensive prefields — 
as common in non-Europeanized Turkic varieties — would be difficult to process 
if they were really satellites of their base clauses in a consistent way. The resulting 
heavy recursive determinations would be prohibitive for spontaneous speech. If, 
on the other hand, modification is not necessarily involved, new predications 
can be added continuously without much forward planning. 


21. Possible paratactic origin 


In view of the highly developed Turkic converb systems, it is even possible that 
some converbs that carry satellites today were once open with regard to [+ mod] 
interpretation (modifying : nonmodifying). The text-building properties of cer- 
tain converbs in many non-Europeanized texts — both popular narratives and 
elaborated literary products — support this impression. Given this situation, it 
may be natural to pose the speculative question whether the converb clause plus 
base clause junctions go back to series of main clauses, i.e., whether Turkic 
converb hypotaxis has developed from parataxis. This is possible, though by no 
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means empirically demonstrable. Turkic converb suffixes are postpositive ele- 
ments, pointing forwards in the text and signalling a relationship to the subse- 
quent predication. The oldest ones might have developed from particles which 
were originally placed between two neighboring predications. Compare the 
status, in some later Turkic languages, of the above-mentioned connectors &im/ 
ki, which, as already pointed out, announce, but do not introduce a semantically 
closely connected following predication. Like other copied connectors (such as 
ama ‘but’), they are not part of the second sentence, but prosodically joined to 
the end of the first one. The particles might later on have been reinterpreted as 
subjunctors marking the embedding of the first predication into the second one 
and forming a closing part of it, for instance, according to the patterns “Ey, 
[then] E,” > “E,-when, E,”. Note that several subordinated clause types in 
European languages have emerged in an analogous way, though with the differ- 
ence that a forward-pointing element was taken to the second predication as a 
opening (introductory) subjunctor marking its embedding into the first predica- 
tion. If our speculative assumption concerning the oldest Turkic converbs is 
true, no voluminous prefields would have existed originally, just chains of predi- 
cations with progressively cataphoric marking. 

Is this development supported by any morphological evidence? Are there 
indications that the oldest converb markers — such as <A) and <B), which are 
both very old units with reduced material shapes and without identifiable dia- 
chronic sources — could once function as sentence predicators? As pointed out, 
cases of transition between converb and other function classes are known even 
in historical times. In Old Turkic, <A> combines with -r, probably the remains 
of the copula 4r[...], to form the intraterminal so-called aorist, for instance, 
ba:sla:-yu-r ‘he leads’ (‘lead’ plus <A) plus aorist; Johanson 1991 b [1976 b]: 141- 
146, cf. 1981: 14-16). Compare the combination of the element sa (< sa:- 
‘reckon’) with the aorist -r to form the Old Turkic conditional -sa-r. Some Turco- 
logists suggest that <B> was originally a sentence predicator. Kormusin, for 
instance, supposes that it belonged to the Common Altaic “perfects” and that 
its use as a converb was secondary (KormuSin 1984: 44, 1991: 38; cf. Johanson 
in press b). Several modern Turkic varieties display a finite use of (<B>, which 
might also, however, rather be regarded as the remnant of the periphrastic form 
<B> + wrur (‘stands’). In any case, both <A> and <B> might originally have 
been bare aspect stems that could also be used as sentence predicators. Com- 
pare, again, this situation with that of the thematic stem <SA). In Chuvash, -sa 
corresponds functionally to <B>, but in several Upper Chuvash dialects it can 
also be used — without any auxiliary verb or suffixes — as a postterminal past 
tense, for instance, ¢pé sir-sa ‘I have/had already written’ (Benzing 1959: 743- 
744). According to Gabain, -sar clauses might originally have been “logically 
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dependent” main clauses (“formal unverkniipfte, aber logisch abhiangige 
Hauptsatze”, Gabain 1941: 187). 

Khalaj, which displays many highly archaic features, uses -di as a functional 
equivalent of ¢B)>, for instance a/di (‘take’ -CONV) equivalent to common 
Turkic a/ip. This unit might be closely related to or even originally identical with 
the past tense in -d (e.g., a/d-d ‘take’-TRM.PAST-3.SG). Doerfer remarks that, 
in spite of functional and accentual differences, such a connection should not be 
excluded (“‘trotz der Bedeutungsverschiedenheit und des verschiedenen Akzents 
sollte ein Zusammenhang mit dem Prateritum ... nicht ausgeschlossen werden”, 
1988: 133). In our view, the functional similarities are considerable, and the 
accent difference — for instance, according to Doerfer, past tense [al’di] vs. 
converb ['aldi] — quite expectable, since in varieties using both a (B) converb 
and a <B> past tense, these forms usually differ from each other with respect 
to prosodic features (see, for instance, Wurm 1945: 81, 88). The past marker -d 
is not likely to have been a verbal noun marker *-4, as is sometimes claimed (see 
Johanson 1979: 42-43, 51), but might originally have been an aspect stem *d 
assuming personal markers (possessive suffixes). The real problems of connect- 
ing the Khalaj converb with the past tense pertain to the phonetic nature of the 
dental segment. The converb suffix is more reminiscent of the second part of 
the Old Turkic suffix -waDi/n], the negative equivalent of (<B>. This unit con- 
taints an element -d/ or -#, which may be identical with a known petrified adverb 
suffix of the same shape. Pritsak assumes the existence of an Old Turkic converb 
in -#, of which -mati would be the negative form (1961: 143). 


22. Negation 


With this last comment, we have arrived at the complex problems of negation. 
Already in Old Turkic, the negative converbs show interesting irregularities. The 
suffix -a is generally used for negation, but there is no one-to-one-relationship 
of affirmative and negative forms. (On cases of suppletion, see Gronbech 1955.) 
Thus, Old Turkic -ma-Di[n] is generally regarded as the negative form of both 
<A> and ¢B). Its successors in later languages, -~ay, -madan, -masdan, etc., ate 
generally modifying (‘without doing’, ‘before doing’, ‘[on account of] not doing’ 
etc.).°” The opposition of <A> and <B> appears to be neutralized. 

In certain older and later languages, however, <B> possesses a negative form 
of its own, for instance, Karakhanid -maédip, Turkish -mayip, Azerbaijani -mayib.° 
This allows for a [£mod] distinction between “E, not occurring, E, occurs” (or, 
expressed caritively, “without E, occurring, Ez occurs”) and “E, does not occur, 
E, occurs”, for instance, in Turkish (Kissling 1960: 200): 
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(34) Turkish 
Selam — ver-meden oda-dan —¢ak-t-um. 
greeting give-NEG.CONV foOm-ABL g0.OUt-TRM.PAST-1.sG 
‘Without greeting, I left the room.’ [+ mod] 


(35) Turkish 
Selam — ver-me-yip oda-dan —¢ik-t-um. 
greeting give-NEG.-CONV foOM-ABL g0.0Ut-TRM.PAST-1.sG 
‘T did not greet, but left the room.’ [— mod] 


The infrequent use of negated ¢B) forms in Turkish is, however, a further sign 
of the disappearance of nonmodifying subordinated clauses. 

With respect to the scope of base clause negation, there are interesting dia- 
chronic developments, which have not been studied in detail yet. In older Turkic 
texts, converb clauses based on ¢B) are outside the scope of a negation carried 
by its base clause; see Schulz’s remark on Old Turkic: “im Gegensatz zum 
Osmanischen bewirkt eine negierende Verbalform der Basisfiigung nicht, dal 
auch das vorangehende Konverbium auf -(°)p zu einem negierenden Konver- 
bium wird” (1978: 128). 

The later possibilities of extending the scope over the converb segment show 
considerable variation across the Turkic systems. At level 1, it seems to be gen- 
erally excluded. Below level 2, on the other hand, the converb segment is always 
integrated in the scope. As for level 2, the converb clause is normally integrated 
in modern Turkish, for example: 


(36) Turkish 
Ev-e gel-ip eb-ler-in-i 
house-DaT come-conv_ hand-pL-poss.3.sG-Acc 
ytka-ma-a-1. 


wash-NEG-TRM.PAST-3sG 
‘He did not come home and [did not] wash his hands.’ 


This is, of course, not possible with modifying converb clauses, for example: 


(37) Turkish 
Ep-e gel-ince el-ler-in-t 
house-DAT come-cONv hand-pL-poss.3.sG-ACcc 
ythka-ma-a-t. 


wash-NEG-TRM.PAST-2SG 
‘When he came home, he did not wash his hands.’ 


An integrative interpretation may be blocked by a particle such as de “and; also’, 
for instance: Eve gelip de ellerini_ytkamad: ‘He came home, and did not wash his 
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hands’. However, the scope of negation may be narrow even with (B) clauses; 
the interpretation depends, according to Yiice, on “the context” (“geht aus dem 
Zusammenhang hervor”; 1973: 25): 


(38) 


Turkish 


Ara-yip bul-am-tyor. 


search-cONV find-IMPOSSIB-PRES.3.SG 


‘He is looking for it, [but] cannot find it’ 


The rules for the application of wide and narrow scope of negation in the 
different Turkic languages have not been properly described so far. One of the 
many good reasons for starting on this task is that the integration of (B) clauses 
within the scope of base clause negation is closely connected with the expulsion 
of <B> from level 1. 


Abbreviations 


A} 


EQU 
IMPOSSIB 
INCL 
INSTR 
INTR 


first actant 

(i.e, “subject”, whether 
“explicit” or “implicit”; 
see note 4) 

ablative (case) 
anterior(ity) 

base segment 
converb segment 
dative (case) 
directive (case) 

the first of two 
events expressed by 
neighboring clauses 
the second of two 
events expressed by 
neighboring clauses 
equative (case) 
impossibility 
temporal inclusion 
instrumental (case) 
intraterminal(ity) 


LIM 
LOC 
NEC 
[+ Mop] 


[+ Mop] 
[- MoD] 
ce) 


POSSIB 
POST 
PST 
REC 
TRM 


temporal limitation 
locative (case) 
necessitative 
modifying : non-modi- 
fying 

modifying 
non-modifying 
(temporal) orientation 
point 

possibility 
posterior(ity) 
postterminal (ity) 
reciprocal, reciprocity 
terminal(ity) 

verbal noun 

modifies 

equal with respect to 
narrative value 

the relevant limit of an 
event (e.g., E,*) 
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Notes 


1. 


For traditional definitions of Turkic converbs and treatments of their use, see Johanson 1990 a: 
200-202, 246-249. 


. The term finite is used here for predicate cores functioning as heads of independent sentences. 
. Subordination is used here in a purely constructional sense. In a subordinative construction 2, 


the members x and y hold different ranks in the sentence hierarchy, x being dependent upon _y 
as the base (head) of the construction. In its syntactic behavior, xy is more similar to_y than to 
x. Turkish 2g-constructions are, e.g. beyaz ev ‘the white house’, ekmek ye- ‘to eat bread’, AL geldi 
‘Ali has come’, yavas Ronus- ‘to speak slowly’. In this sense, the converb segment is construc- 
tionally carried by the base segment. Thus, a Turkish converb segment plus base segment 
construction such as dgreterek dgren- ‘to learn by teaching’ is, in its syntactic behavior, more 
similar to its base segment (dgren- ‘to learn’; superjunct) than to its converb segment (égret-erek 
‘by teaching’; subjunct). This concept of subordination does not include other independent 
criteria such as semantic restrictiveness (“modification”), position of the subjunct in relation to 
the superjunct, or capability of containing cataphoric pronouns and “zero-cataphors” (nonex- 
pressed first actants coreferential with the subject of a following supetjunct). 


. Al, the central actant in Turkic languages, is, according to rules that cannot be discussed here, 


realized as a subject (“explicit subject”), and/or as a subject representative, a suffixed person/number 
marker (“agreement”); or it is not realized overtly (“implicit subject”). See, e. g., Johanson 1990 c. 
Turkic languages are generally much less explicit with respect to first actant reference than 
modern standard average European languages are. 


. Imart 1981: 1599 uses the junction sign # between the two segments to mark what we refer 


to as level 2. 


. See section 8, on the terms postterminal and intraterminal. 
. On the formation of the aorist and the present tense in Turkish and Azerbaijani, see Johan- 


son 1989. 


. Adverbial is used here for noncomplemental, nonadnominal segments in construction with other 


predicative segments. The semantic property of “modifying” is not part of the definition; see 
section 9. Like certain other adverbial elernents, Turkic converbs may even appear within adjecti- 
val formations, e.g., Turkish -en-&/ in nominal groups such as ayu-r-ken-ki resm-i (sleep-CONV- 
AD] picture-poss.3.sg) ‘the picture of him sleeping’; cf. yarn ‘tomorrow’ + -&i = yarnki ‘pertain- 
ing to tomorrow’. 


. By “prefield” is meant the area in front of the head of a clause (or another ‘domain’; cf. Dik 


1989: 339). 


. Throughout this article, suffixes are cited in one allomorph only. 
. Instrumentality is a rather productive idea in Turkic converb formation, being expressed and 


renewed by different means (see Johanson 1988). 


. The sign ° symbolizes a possible (supposed) vowel segment of unknown quality and quantity. 
. Probably a so-called “aorist” participle, -sa-r, of the verbal stem sa:- ‘reckon’. There are also 


combinations such as -d-i arsar (-d past + ar- (‘be’) + -sar. 


. For example, modern Turkish -acak is tri-functional, capable of marking all these predication 


types; see Csatd (to appear). 


. Thus, -a-rak, otherwise a typical converb, is used adnominally in some Anatolian dialects. Yakut 


-an, the functional equivalent of -p, is not, however, likely to go back to the verbal noun in -yan 
(Poppe 1959: 682), but rather to the type -#ban (-p + instrumental; with intervocalic loss of the 
labial; see Johanson 1988). Similarly, the Tuvan converb -vifa:n is hardly etymologically related 
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to the participle in -m/s (and certainly not, as has been claimed, a combination of the participles 
in -mif and -yan), but ought to go back to a postverbial construction with -p. 

The connectives developed from converb forms of individual verbs (section 3) are free from 
first actant control. 

Swift claims that the identification of the “performer” of the action of the subordinate clause 
“results from the meaning of the utterance and not from anything in the grammar”. 
According to Efremov (1980), most of the morphologically simple Yakut converbs are used in 
same first actant constructions only. 

We use ferminal for nonintraterminal and nonpostterminal units, and reserve adferminal for 
marked units explicitly signalling the attainment (such as Russian perfectives). 

In Old Uighur, this intraterminality can be combined with the ideas of actional focality (--a “rar 
arkan ‘just doing’) and imminence (-Ya/-ir drkan ‘being on the verge of doing’). 

The third known variety of the written language of the older period is Karakhanid (eleventh to 
twelfth centuries), written mainly in Arabic script. Major varieties of the written language of the 
“middle” period (“Middle Turkic”) are Khorezmian Turkic, Volga Bulgarian, Old Kipchak, Old 
Ottoman, and Early Chaghatay. The “newer” period (from the sixteenth century on) comprises 
varieties such as Middle and Late Ottoman, Late Chaghatay, and Volga Turki. The “modern” 
period is represented by standard languages such as Turkish, Azerbaijani, Gagauz, Turkmen, 
Tatar, Bashkir, Crimean Tatar, Kumyk, Karachay, Balkar, Nogay, Chuvash, Uzbek, Kazakh, Ka- 
takalpak, Kirghiz, New Uighur, Altay, Khakas, Tuvan, and Yakut, as well as by nonstandard 
varieties such as Dolgan, Khalaj, Kashghai, etc. 

Often forms of the type CGIN+CA) (-yifujia, -yania, etc; Old Ottoman: -injafq)], -injayaz). 
This type is also frequently used as a substitutive-comparative converb, expressing preference, 
etc. (“rather than”, “instead of”). 

Not even Turkish -d-/ mi is preterital in the absolute, primarily deictic sense. For example, aksam 
oldu mu (evening become-TRM.PAST.3.SG Q) ‘once the evening has come’. 

<A+RQ) is found in Old Ottoman: ara-ya-raq gal-d-i (search-CA+RQ) come-TRM.PAST-3.SG) 
‘by] searching, he arrived’. Later on, it largely replaced the type <A) which, in modern Turkish, 
is used almost exclusively in a fully reduplicated form, e.g., ara-ya ara-ya (search-(A) search- 
¢A)) ‘incessantly searching’. (RQ) is generally used as a comparative suffix, and other converbs 
with (RQ) in Turkic languages, e. g., Uzbek -éb-rég, have a meaning of ‘...ing somewhat [more]’. 
According to Mundy (1954: 15), Old Ottoman (RQ) may express “mannet”. 

At low levels, the oppositions are often neutralized Johanson 1990 b). 

Many Soviet Turcologists have stressed the beneficial effects of Russian syntactic influence on 
Turkic languages, particularly the copying of subordinative constructions with subordinating 
conjunctions (Comrie 1981: 34). Hanser seems inclined to consider the acquisition of European 
conjunctional structures an ideal ultimate goal for Turkic languages, the genuine morphosyntax 
of which is allegedly not very explicit and thus not vety progressive (Hanser 1974: 156-161). 
Since terminals do not always express sequential ordering, and intraterminals do not always 
express nonsequentiality, these categories are, in temporalistic accounts, often claimed to be 
used “instead of” each other. A comprehensive account of the aspecto-temporal system of 
finite units in Turkish is given in Johanson (1994). 

As for verbal adverbs of this type, cf. Comrie’s remark that “often the most neutral English 
translation is just a coordinate construction” (1981: 82). 

See Foley—Van Valin 1984: chapter 6; cf. the discussion in Johanson 1975 a. 

It does not specify the kind of action talked about, but reduces the perspective on the action 
to an intraterminal one. 

Cf. Foley-Van Valin 1984: 220-223. 
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32. 


33. 


34. 


52. 
53. 


For instance, Old Turkic -dugta, probably -°¢a, Old Anatolian Turkish and Ottoman -ijaq, -iayaz, 
Turkish -sca, many languages in the northwest and southeast of the Turkic area (GC) (-yaé. 
-yas, -§) and expansions (e.g., Chuvash -asdé”, Karaim -gacox), and Tuvan -r...ya (claimed by 
Bergel’son—Kibrik 1987: 31, however, to be devoid of aspecto-temporal meaning). 

Guzev defines Turkic converbs globally as circumstantial forms of the verb (1990: 126). Accord- 
ing to Hanser, <B> expresses a “Begleitumstand” of temporal or modal character (1974: 165). 
(17) from the Bilga Qaghan inscription, (18) from the Suvarnaprabhasa; cf. Tekin (1968: 243); 
Gabain (1941: 271) (with different transcriptions). 


. This is sometimes described, in temporalistic terms, as “neutralization of a relative tense”. 
. This does not, however, mean that the event reported in an earlier clause is always presented 


as occurring earlier (cf. the discussion in Haiman 1985: 216). 


. Intraterminality (as signalled by Turkish -jyor-d-, -arak, French imparfait, etc.) can often be inter- 


preted in terms of inherence, temporal inclusion, instrumentality, concomitance, etc. (“thus”, 
“thereby”, “therewith”, etc.; Johanson 1971: 68-69, 255-259; 1975 a: 113-114). 


. Thus, in a sequence such as -arak -inca -d-), converb segment -arak modifies base segment -zca, 


whereas converb segment -z1ca modifies base segment -d.. 


. Not, however, to the extent that a whole story is told in sentence-internal forms; cf. Scott 


(1978: 156-158). 


. Juldagev (1977: 179) translates: “Kogda my odelis’, vzvalili na sebja meSki i, poblagodariv ix, 


rasprostilis’, oni pokazali nam dorogu, po kotoroj my poéli” [When we had dressed, shouldered 
the bags and, having thanked them, said good-bye, they showed us the way to go’). 


. In Tuvan, <GO> is characteristic of level 2, whereas ¢B) is restricted to lower constructions. 
. According to Bergel’son—Kibrik (1987), -yas signals coreferentiality, but may expand into the 


field of -r... ya, which allegedly signals noncoteferentiality only. 


. This observation should by no means be understood as a claim about a declining use of con- 


verbs in general. 


. Level 1 seems to be more easily permitted when the base segment is a subjunct itself (see Csatd, 


to appear). 


. The connector is not actually part of the sentences in question. 
. The converb segment type -d-i mi ‘as soon as’, ‘once’ (see note 23) is, although it contains the 


element #/, synchronically not a question any more. 


. Cf. note 37. See, e.g, Johanson (1975). 
. On the acquisition of Turkish converbs and their use for temporal reference, see Slobin (1988 


and in this volume). 


. Certain other nonfinite clauses require a choice between a genitive and a nominative subject 


according to rules of communicative perspective Johanson 1977; 1990). 


. Gabelentz 1901: 418: “Da hat man denn bis zum Aussprechen der Verbalform die Wahl, ob man 


den Satz schlieBen oder in den oder jenen Zusammenhang mit dem folgenden bringen will.” 


. Thus, Amharic, which is not genetically related to Turkic and has had no close contacts with it, 


exhibits a very similar constituent order and corresponding patterns of converb subordination. 
Cf. the negative-limitative -mayin[éa] ‘as long as ... not’. 

If negated <B> forms exist in other languages, they are mostly used below level 2, for instance, 
Uzbek -ma-b (Kononov 1960: 241). 
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Converbs in Turkish child language: 


The grammaticalization of event coherence’ 


Dan I. Slobin 


1. Introduction 


Turkish, as a typical OV language, makes use of clause-chaining constructions 
in which one or more nonfinite clauses are followed by a finite clause. For 
example, the most ancient and widespread clause-chaining form in the Turkic 
languages is some version of -#, as in the following Old Turkish example (Ga- 
bain 1950): 


(1) Gsit-ip ug-ar biz. 
hear-CONVERB understand-pres we 
‘we hear and (then) understand’ 


Such a form is commonly referred to as a converb, gerund, or deverbal adverb in 
Western European and American grammars of Turkish, deepritaste in Russian, 
and wag in Turkish. I will refer to such forms as converbs, in accord with the 
useful attempt of the editors of this volume to achieve terminological clarity. 
Converbs are derived from verbs and carry out functions of adverbial linking 
ot conjoining between clauses. Since absolute tense is carried only by the main 
clause in such constructions, the conjunct clause indicates relative tense with 
regard to the main clause. As Johanna Nichols has pointed out (1983: 246): 
“The basic opposition in all converb systems is simultaneous vs. anterior ...: a 
simultaneous converb can be translated ‘while veRB-ing’, an anterior one ‘having 
VERB-ed’.” 

In this paper I examine the four most frequent converbs in Turkish (shown 
in Table 1) and propose that more than temporality is involved in their use — 
when they are considered in their discourse contexts and in terms of their 
acquisitional histories. All four forms are frequent in both speech and writing, 
yet one of them is mastered much later than the others. This one is also the 
most recent to have entered the language. These are clues to the special charac- 
teristics of that form. I suggest that it functions to frame a global event in 
narrative and that this is a distinct sort of cognitive function. 
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2. Converbs in Turkish child speech 


The present study is part of a larger, crosslinguistic investigation of the develop- 
ment of temporality in narrative, designed in collaboration with Ruth Berman 
of Tel Aviv University, and carried out in Turkey, Israel, the United States, 
Germany, and Spain (Berman—Slobin 1994). The method consists of asking 
speakers to tell a story on the basis of a picture book, Frog, where are you? (Mayer 
1969), that presents a story without words. Stories were gathered in Istanbul 
from children of ages three, four, five, seven, and nine; and from adults. The 
action centers on a boy whose pet frog has escaped. The boy and his dog go 
searching for the frog in a forest, encountering various animals and undergoing 
a series of adventures before finally finding the frog. The plot is full of causal 
and temporal sequences, surprises, and switches of attention between the over- 
lapping endeavors of the boy and the dog. This makes it fertile ground for the 
use of various clause-chaining devices. 

Table 1 presents rough meanings of the four converbs studied, along with 
some statistics. The important point of Table 1 is that all four are well repre- 
sented in speech directed to children as well as in children’s own speech. I will 
refer to the four converbs — which have varying forms, according to vowel 
harmony — as -ince. -erken, -ip, and -erek.” -Ince and -erken indicate succession and 
simultaneity, respectively, and allow for either same or different subject in the 
two clauses. -Jp and -erek allow only same subject. Of these, -7 is the most 
neutral converb, serving as a simple coordinator; -erek is the form calling for 
detailed examination in this study. The columns of Table 1 give relative fre- 
quencies of the four converbs in three kinds of texts. The first is a sample of 
Turkish books written for preschool children; the second is a sample of ten adult 
narrations of the “frog story”; and the third is a sample of 30 child narrations of 
the same story, summarizing across ages three, five, and nine, with ten narrators 
in each group. Although individual frequencies of the converbs vary with the 
type of text, it is evident that children both hear and use all four forms; therefore 
different patterns of acquisition and use cannot be attributed to simple fre- 
quency of occurrence. 

A developmental analysis of use of the four converbs presents a rather dif- 
ferent picture from the overall pattern shown in Table 1. Table 2 shows the 
percentage of narrators at each age level who make use of a given converb at 
least once to appropriately connect two clauses. It is striking that -ance, -erken, 
and -7p appear as early as age three, and increase by age four, while -erek& is not 
appropriately used by a single narrator younger than seven. (There are a few 
inappropriate uses by four- and five-year-olds, examined below; and no uses at 
all by three-year-olds.) This is the central question of the study: Why is -erek 
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Table 1. Relative frequencies (percentages) of converbs in texts 


Converb Meaning Children’s Adult Child 
books narratives natratives 
X-ince Y ‘when X, Y’ 9 18 23 
‘as soon as X, Y’ 
X-erken Y ‘while X-ing, Y’ 23 30 27 
X-ip Y *X and (then) Y’ 38 40 27 
‘having X-ed, Y’ 
X-erek Y ‘Gn, by) X-ing, Y’ 30 12 22 


Table 2. Percentage of narrators appropriately using converb at least once 


Age Sample size -ince -erken -ip -erek, 
Three 15 7 20 13 0 
Four 13 23 46 54 0 
Five 27 33 44 59 0 
Seven 16 31 69 56 25 
Nine 22 50 68 55 32 


Adult 12 42 92 92 58 


Table 3. Number of children using converb at least once 


Age Sample size -ince -erken -ip -ereR 
Two 13 2 4 0 0 
Three 18 3 5 3 1 
Four 13 3 4 3 0 


frequent in speech directed to children, yet virtually lacking in their own speech 
throughout the preschool period? 

These figures can be compared to the use of converbs in the spontaneous 
speech of even younger children, beginning with age 2;0. (Ages are given as 
years; months.) These are samples from an earlier study of 44 children between 
the ages of 2;0 and 4;8 (Slobin 1982). The samples, of about a half-hour each, 
were recorded in semi-structured interaction with a native-speaking female in- 
vestigator in Istanbul. Opportunities for clause chaining were rare, unless the 
child happened to volunteer a brief narrative or description of a temporal or 
causal sequence. Table 3 summarizes the occurrences of converbs in these sam- 
ples. The developmental pattern of the frog stories seems to be supported in 
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these spontaneous speech samples. -/, which increases fourfold between ages 
three and four in the frog stories, is not used by any two-yeat-old; -ere& is used 
only once in the entire sample of 44 preschoolers. It is used in this instance to 
express manner of action, which — as proposed below — is probably the least 
complex of its varied functions. The investigator is urging a girl of age 3;0 to 
be quick in retrieving a toy from her room, so that they can read a story. The 
child responds: 


(2) Geliyorum, fabuk yiriiy-erek gidecegim. [age three] 
come:PRES:1sG quick walk-EREK go:FU:1sG 
‘T’m coming, quickly walking PH go” 


The only converbs used by two-year-olds are -ézce and -erken, suggesting that the 
meanings of these forms may be most accessible on cognitive grounds. The 
following section examines attempts to specify such meanings. 


3. Meanings of the Converbs 


3.1. -Ince and -erken 


Of the four converbs considered here, the meanings of -ézce and -erken are most 
clearly specialized for temporal linkage. Their temporal meanings are quite 
straightforward, and are adequately and succinctly characterized in Turkish 
grammars. 


3.1.1. -Ince 

Underhill (1976: 381) defines -izce as “‘as soon as’, or, with less urgency, 
‘when’”’; and Lewis (1967: 179) refines the temporal relation as “action just 
prior to that of the main verb.” The first event in an -énce linkage must have a 
right temporal boundary; the second event can be bounded or unbounded, 
without affecting the reading of the temporal relation between the two events. 
There are no coreference restrictions between the two clauses. The only possible 
interpretation is that the onset of the second coincides with the end of the first 
event. The following three examples from the frog stories are indicative of the 
range of possible uses of -zmce. (Age of narrator is given in square brackets.) 


(3) Situation: a dog falls from a window with a glass jar on his head, 
breaking the jar; sequenced, plotline events with different subjects; 
second event is PUNCTUAL. 

Kopek diis-tince basindaki sige Rerizyor. [adult] 
dog  fall-ince head:ross:Loc.REL jar break:Pass:PRES 
‘When the dog falls the jar on his head breaks,’ 
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(4) Situation: a beehive falls from a tree and breaks and the bees chase 
a dog; sequenced, plotline events with different subjects; second 
event is INCEPTIVE, UNBOUNDED DURATIVE. 

Arnlar kovan bozul-unca Ropegi — ixlemeye 

bee:PL hive break:pass-ince dog:acc follow:INF:DAT 
bashyorlar. [adult] 

start:PRES:PL 

‘When the beehive breaks the bees start to follow the dog.’ 


(5) Situation: a boy wakes up to find that his frog has escaped; se- 
quenced, plotline events with same subject; second event is UN- 
BOUNDED DURATIVE. 
Cocuk sabah kalk-inca — Rurbagayt arwyor. [age 9} 
boy morning get.up-INcE frog:acc search:PRES 
‘When the boy gets up in the morning he searches for the frog, 


Although -znce presents the first event as in some way subsidiary to the second, 
the events in both clauses can advance the plot. This is especially clear in (3), 
which presents two sequenced events in a cause-effect relation. Thus -éace cannot 
be simply interpreted as a narrative backgrounding device (Hopper 1979). Nor 
is it necessarily a causal connective. Rather, given the close temporal relation 
between the two events, the event of the conjunct clause presents a state of 
affairs which has some causal, or at least enabling relation to the event of the 
main clause. Kononov (1956: 481) attempts a purely temporal definition, charac- 
terizing the main-verb event as one that “follows immediately, but without con- 
nection” to the preceding event marked by -évce. In support of this position, he 
cites a number of examples such as (6), in which the -nce clause simply moves 
a participant onto a new scene or into a new phase of activity. 


(6) Kabveden gek-inca —_yagmurun altinda sokaklarda — dolash. 
cafe:ABL leave-INCE rain:GEN under:Loc street:PL:Loc stroll:past 
‘Leaving the cafe he strolled in the streets in the rain, 


However, even in such examples of negligible physical causality, it is clear that 
the conjunct clause sets up a condition in which the main clause can be realized. 
That is, the narrator has some reason for linking these two situations with -znce. 
From the listener’s point of view, it seems that -7mce, with its narrowly temporal 
meaning, licenses a minimal set of inferences about the speaker’s communicative 
purpose in syntactically linking the two clauses. I suggest that the four converbs 
lie on a cline with regard to the range of inferences that they license, with -ince 
and -erken fairly limited by comparison with -7p and -erek. 
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Developmentally, the basic temporal meaning of -nce is accessible to the youn- 
gest narrators. For example a three-year-old, having established that the dog has 
fallen from the window, says: 


(7) Ondan sonra dis-iince  kurdtyor. [age three] 
it:aBL after fall-iNce break:pass:PREs 
‘After that, when (he) falls (it) gets broken’ 


3.1.2. -Erken 

The meaning of -erken is simple temporal overlap or simultaneity. The first event 
in an -erken linkage must be durative and unbounded, and there is no restriction 
on the temporal contour of the second event. The only interpretation is that 
the second event is temporally contained in the first, without any regard to 
relations between either left or right boundaries of the two events. Like -ince, 
there are no coreference restrictions between the two clauses. The following 
examples from three-year-old frog stories show the range of possible uses of 
-erken, as well as the precocious use of this form in child speech. 


(8) Situation: a boy is sleeping and a frog sneaks out of its jar; back- 
ground state and simultaneous event with different subjects; second 
event Is BOUNDED PUNCTUAL. 

Cocuk uy-urken kurbaga kagmis. [age three] 
boy sleep-ERKEN frog —_ escape:NARR.PAST 
‘While the boy was sleeping, the frog escaped.’ 


(9) Situation: a deer carries a boy on its antlers and a dog runs along- 
side; simultaneous plotline events with different subjects; second 
event is UNBOUNDED DURATIVE. 

Geyik onu tas-orken kagiyor. [age three] 
deer PRO.3SG:ACC Carfry-ERKEN fUn.away:PRES 
‘While the deer is carrying him, the dog is running away.’ 


(10) Situation: same as (3); same subject; postposed background state; 
main event is BOUNDED PUNCTUAL. 
Kopek dismiis asagiya camdan 
dog — fallinarr.past downwards window:aBL 
bak-arken. [age three] 
look-ERKEN 
‘The dog fell downwards while looking out of the window’ 


Note that -erken-clauses, like -2nce-clauses, can ptesent either background or plot- 
advancing (foreground) information. In narratives with several coacting partici- 
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pants, as the frog story, two participants can act simultaneously to advance the 
plot, as in (9). 


3.1.3. Developmental considerations 

-Ince and -erken perform clearly temporal functions which can be defined quite 
simply and directly. Aside from specifying the temporal relation between the 
events of the two clauses, these converbs place no restrictions on the form or 
content of the main clause with regard to tense, aspect, modality, or the identities 
of predicate arguments. As soon as the requisite temporal notions of sequence 
and simultaneity are available, the direct mapping of these notions onto -ince 
and -erken should provide no problem. As shown in Table 3, these forms are 
used as early as age two in spontaneous speech. 

In terms of narrative organization, -imce and -erken mark a purely local or 
temporally adjacent relation between two actions, without necessarily knitting 
them together into a larger conceptual entity. As proposed below, it is this 
conceptual ability that seems to play a major role in the acquisition of -7p and 
-erek, 

Comparisons with children’s frog stories in other languages reveal a similar 
early ability to mark the temporal relations that are expressed in Turkish by -nce 
and -erken, reinforcing the proposal that these notions are readily accessible to 
children of this age. For example, English- and German-speaking three- and 
four-year-olds often mark the second clause for inception or sudden onset in a 
way that parallels the use of -cnce to indicate tight temporal sequence: 


(11) Situation: a boy and dog fall in a river. 
And then he splashed right in and then they started swimming. [age four] 


(12) Und dann ruft der Junge in so ein Loch und da kommt 
and then calls the boy into such a hole and then comes 
plotzlich ein Hamster raus. 
suddenly a2 hamster out 
‘And then the boy calls into a sort of hole and then suddenly a 
hamster comes out.’ 


Simultaneity is marked by when by English three-years-olds, parallel to -erken by 
Turkish children of the same age, as shown in (13), which is equivalent to (8). 


(13) The frog got out when he’s sleeping. [age three} 


3.2. -Ip and -erek 


The development of -¢p and -erek is not so straightforward, because these forms 
are more varied and discourse-sensitive in their functions. 
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3.2.1. -Ip 

-Ip is the most “neutral” or “empty” of the converbs, corresponding to a general 
conjunction such as English and. Consequently, some grammatians, like Un- 
derhill (1976: 379), simply say: “this suffix has little meaning of its own”; going 
on to note only that “the two actions are either performed simultaneously ... or, 
more frequently, performed in sequence.” Other grammarians, such as Kononov 
(1956: 474), propose an open-ended range of meanings, describing -7 as “ex- 
pressing an action ... that precedes another action, characterizing the predicate 
from the point of view of manner of action, time, reason, or condition.” Clearly, 
what is at play is the range of contextually framed inferences that can be drawn 
between two or more syntactically linked events. What distinguishes both -p 
and -erek from the first two converbs is the significant presence of the factor of 
inference in their interpretation. Grammarians who attempt to provide strictly 
temporal definitions fail, since these converbs, unlike -émce and -erken, are not 
inherently temporal, but draw their interpretations as simultaneous or successive 
linkages from context. On the other hand, grammarians who attempt to assign 
richer semantic meanings of cause or manner, fail for similar reasons. 

Underhill is quite right in declinnig to assign a meaning to -7. This converb 
has been present throughout the documented history of the Turkic languages, 
and perhaps is so long-lived because of its neutrality. Its etymology seems to be 
unknown, although Kuznecov (1983) has proposed that — fittingly — it may be 
derived from an ancient verb a meaning ‘tie together, conjoin’. 

In the frog stories, -7b makes its major appearance when children begin to 
link clauses together in narrative units, rather than mere temporal juxtaposition. 
The timing of its emergence suggests that it does not simply function as a 
conjunction, but rather serves a narrative function. Like -smce and -erken, the 
clauses chained by - “package” pieces of an event into a larger event, but 
without the immediacy of temporal relation indicated by those converbs. The 
events either have a kind of separateness, as in (14), or the event of the -7-clause 
is a concomitant manner of action, even postposed as a subsidiary comment, as 
in (15). 


(14) Situation: a boy climbs onto a rock in order to call for his frog. 
Crk-ap — tasin uzerine bagirzyor. [age five] 
climb-1r rock:GEN top:Poss:DaT call:pREs 
‘(He) climbs onto the rock and (then) calls.’ 


(15) Situation: a boy is lying on the ground, looking up at an owl in 
a tree. 
Cocuk seyrediyor basent gk-p (=¢tkanip). [age five] 


child look:pres head:poss:acc lift-1r 
‘The child looks, lifting his head’ 
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-Ip seems to mark one event as, in some sense, backgrounded — or at least 
somewhat subsidiary to another in a narrative context. 

At first glance, -erek would seem to perform a similar function. However, a 
closer examination of its discourse-semantic functions may account for its ab- 
sence in the preschool data. 


3.2.2. -Erek 

As an introduction to the functions of -erek, compare (16) and (17), which 
present the same situation from two slightly differing perspectives, as suggested 
by the English glosses: 


(16) Gil-up  gitti. 
laugh-Ip go:pasT 
‘He laughed and went away. 


(17) Gil-erek gut. 
laugh-EREK gO:PAST 
“He went away laughing.’ 


The essential difference seems to be that -7p links two events, while -erek presents 
two situations (actions, states) as part of one event. However, beyond that, if -7p 
can be designated as a relatively empty, all-purpose coordinator, -erek requires a 
more subtle characterization, since it is much more limited with regard to the 
clauses that it can link. It is this subtlety, I suggest, that eludes five-year-olds, 
and, to a great extent, has eluded grammarians. 

Table 4 presents an overview of a number of attempts to define -erek over 
the past century. 

The definitions that restrict -erek to simultaneity are clearly wrong (Redhouse, 
Jansky, Kissling), as shown by Deny’s example of a “preliminary action” marked 
by -erek (Kedi eti kaparak Rach Seizing the meat, the cat ran away’). Ediskun’s 
“simultaneity or sequence,’ however, is too broad. Kononov, Lewis, and Un- 
derhill appropriately limit the sequential reading to “immediately preceding” or 
“slightly prior” to the event of the main verb. But such definitions are purely 
temporal, and so leave no grounds for distinguishing -erek from the simultaneity 
of -erken and the immediate succesion of -ince. If only temporality were at issue, 
we would expect -erek to freely substitute for -erken and -ince — but it does not. 
The reason that it does not is hinted at by the various nuances in some of the 
definitions: “manner,” “mode of action,” “condition, contingency,” “picturesque 
qualities,” “inner connection between the principal and subsidiary actions.” This 
range of groping attempts to characterize the nature of the “inner connection” 
(Kissling) between the two predicates suggests that, like -#, a meaning cannot 
be assigned to the converb itself, but rather, we are in need of a characterization 
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Table 4, Accounts of erek by grammarians 


Redhouse (1884: 111): The “distinctive use [of -ere&] is to indicate that, of two contemporary sustained 
actions expressed, the one, subsidiary, accompanies the other.” 


Deny (1921: 888): -Erek expresses an “extended concordant state.” It can express simultaneity: Bana 
bakarak giliyordu “Looking at me, he smiled’; manner: Aghyarak geldi ‘He came crying’; or “a second- 
ary action [that] is preliminary to the principal action”: Kedi eti kaparak kact ‘Seizing the meat, the 


cat ran away’. 


Jansky (1954: 136): -2p is used “when the action of the main verb follows that of the converb in 
time, whereas the converb in -erek is used when both actions — that of the converb and the main 


verb — ensue simultaneously.” 


Kononov (1956: 477): -Erek expresses an extended circumstance of the mode or manner of action: 
(1) an action occurring simultaneously with the main predicate, with nuances of iterativity, momen- 
taneity; or designation of the time of action; or presentation of a uniform, ongoing activity; (2) an 
action immediately preceding the action presented in the main predicate. (In this function the -erek 
converb is grammatically synonymous with the -ip converb, with the distinction that -ere& primarily 
characterizes an action from the point of view of mode of action [obraz dejstvija|, while -ip expresses 


mode of action, time, reason, and condition.) 


Kissling (1960: 192): “-Erek is used to designate a subsidiary action that is absolutely simultaneous 
with the principal action, whereby there is often an inner connection [en innerer Zusammenhang| 


between the principal and subsidiary actions.” 


Ediskun (1963: 252): -Erek “(1) specifies the temporal relation to the following action, (2) refines 
the temporal extent relating a following action with respect to simultaneity or sequence, (3) can 
indicate a condition or contingency [sar/]: Hasta dinlenerek iyilesti ‘The patient recovered (by means 
of) resting’.” 

Lewis (1967: 177): -Erek “denotes a single act or continued activity contemporaneous with or slighdy 
prior to the main verb. ... It often corresponds to the English ‘by doing’ or ‘with doing’ ...” 


Yiice (1973: 18-19): The -erek-clause “mainly gives the mode and manner [Art and Weise] of the event 
of the main clause and unfolds simultaneously with it. ... When the action of the subordinate clause 
does not give the mode and manner of the event of the main clause, then it generally precedes the 


main clause event in time.” 


Underhill (1976: 379-380): -Erek “is used for a single action, or one that is described as a single 
action, which takes place at the same time as the main verb or immediately preceding. ... This suffix 
is frequently used to indicate the manner in which the action of the main verb is performed.” 


Ivanov (1977: 76) “To the extent that the verbal adverb -arak has the ability to take on a colorful 
[Arasocnoe], ‘pictorial’ [artinnoe] expression of the accompanying action, it can be used in all circum- 
stances ... in which one wishes to accentuate the ‘picturesque qualities’ [Z/vopisnost’] of the subsidiary 
action, along with the fact that it is not semantically blended or merged with the main action.” 
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of the types of situations framed by -ere& and the sorts of inferences that are 
licensed by use of this form. 

One intriguing solution — relying on aspectual meaning — has been offered 
by Johanson (1971). He observes that -erek partakes of meanings of the past 
progressive -/yordu, while -zp relates to the simple past -D/ Thus, (16) galip gitti 
‘laugh-1p go-pasT’ implies the sequentiality of gé/d# (ve) gittt ‘laugh-past (and) go- 
past’ (i.e., ‘He laughed (and) went away’); while (17) gélerek gitti corresponds to 
Gitti. Giliyordu. “He went away. He was laughing [in so doing].’ Johanson con- 
cludes: 

The function of -erek and -zyordu is to expressly turn off the principle of order (often 

suggested by -ip and -d/), with resulting possible interpretations of ‘simultaneity’, 

‘subsidiary condition’, ‘commentary’, ‘instrument’, ‘reason’, ‘motivation’, etc. With- 


out going into the details of the use of -ip and -erek, we can ascertain that this use 
is not temporal, but is basically aspectual. (Johanson 1971: 261). 


This suggestion certainly goes beyond the grammarians represented in Table 4, 
and the aspectual interpretation is useful for the further analysis below; but it 
seems dissatisfying to characterize the function of one grammatical form as 
simply “turning off” the functions of a contrasting form. If this were the only 
issue, we should expect five-year-olds to use both forms. There must be some- 
thing about “the details of the use of -7p and -erek” that account for its relatively 
late acquisition. 

Johanson’s attention to the inherent aspect of the subsidiary clause suggests 
that one should also consider the A&sonsart of the main clause. This factor 
reveals that -ere& is involved in building global event representations, rather than 
simply linking two clauses. Taking a more broadly cognitive approach, both the 
meanings and the inherent aspects of the two clauses are involved in arriving at 
an appropriate inference of the overall meaning of the clause chain. Compare 
(18 a) and (18b): 


(18) a. Hasta  dinlen-erek iyilest. (Ediskun 1963) 
patient rest-EREK recover:PAST 
‘The patient recovered (by) resting,’ 
b.  Askerler sarki soyley-erek kislaya yuridéler. Jansky 1954) 
soldier:PL song sing-EREK barracks:DAT march:PasT:PL 
‘The soldiers marched singing to the barracks.’ 


Both “test-recover” and “sing-march” seem to form plausible events, the one 
causative/instrumental and the other accompanying activity/manner. Both have 
the general temporal meaning of “overlap,” but this meaning does not derive 
from “turning off the principle of order.” Rather, inherent temporal qualities of 
the event presented by the second verb influence the interpretation of the con- 
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nection between the two verbs. In (18a) the second clause is inchoative (or 
perhaps “graded onset’); that is, one knows that the recovery was not present 
as the onset of the resting. In (18b), however, both clauses are simply durative, 
and presumably totally overlap in time. Given the lexical meaning of “recover” 
(entry into a new state), it follows that “sing-EREK” should have an instrumental 
reading in (19): 


(19) Hasta sarki soyley-erek ivilesti. 
patient song sing-EREK recover:PAST 
‘The patient recovered (by) singing.’ 


However, if the temporal meaning of the second verb is “unbounded,” the 
reading is temporal overlap: 


(20) Hasta sarki soyley-erek oturdu. 
patient song sing-EREK Sit-PAST 
‘The patient sat singing/sat and sang’ 


Thus the interpretation of an -ere&-chain depends not only on the inherent 
progressive meaning of the converb, but also on the Aksonsart of the main- 
clause verb, along with its lexical meaning. 


3.2.3. -Erek and serial-verb constructions 
-Erek-chains often suggest potential compound verbs, reminiscent of serial verb 
constructions in other types of languages. One can easily imagine compounds 
like “rest-recover” or “sing-march.” In conceptual terms, such constructions 
require an ability to link two or more phases of a situation into a single event. 
It is this cognitive ability to mark two actions as constituent parts of a superordi- 
nate, event — without actually naming that event — that seems to be beyond the 
ability of five-year-olds. 

In their “functional reference grammar” of Mandarin Chinese, Li and 
Thompson characterize such constructions in precisely these terms (1981: 594): 


... the property they all share is that the verb phrases in the serial verb construction 
always refer to events or states of affairs which are understood to be related as 
parts of one overall event or state of affairs. The exact way in which they are 
related varies according to the meanings of the verbs in these verb phrases. 


In their classification of serial-verb constructions, Li and Thompson speak of 
three kinds of relations which can broadly be used to classify all of the -erek- 
chains in the frog stories: CONSECUTIVE, PURPOSE, and CIRCUMSTANCE. Examples 
from the school-age and adult narratives are given in Table 5, with the Li and 
Thompson definitions and my own subcategories. 
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Table 5. -Erek-chains in frog stories 


CONSECUTIVE: “One event occurs after the other.” 


Preparatory act/ Movement 


‘He shut-EREK his eyes s/ept’ [age nine] 
‘The boy climb-EREK tree was.looking in hole.’ [age nine] 


Motivating state 
‘The boy get.angry-EREK picks.up dog, [age seven] 
‘The deer get.nervous-EREK started to.run wildly, [age nine] 


Cause 


‘The owl chase-erex the boy frightened him.’ [age nine] 
‘The dog fall-EREK from the window broke the jar. [adult] 


purPose: “The first event is done for the purpose of achieving the second.” 


‘The boy bring-EReK his hands to his mouth was.trying to.silence the dog, {age seven] 
‘The frog éeave-EREK the jar ran.away [age nine] 


CIRCUMSTANCE: “The first verb describes the circumstances under which the event in the second verb phrase or 
clause occurs.” 


Manner 


‘Swim-EREK they went back. [age seven] 
‘The dog quickly ran-erex alongside passed’ [adult] 


Interlaced acts 


‘The boy approach-EREK a log says “‘sh” to the dog.’ [age nine} 
‘Wave-EREK his hand he goes. [age nine] 


First consider the CONSECUTIVE uses. What they have in common is a slightly 
retrospective view of a preliminary event phase that, in combination with the 
main-clause event, constitutes a whole. The preliminary phase in some sense 
enables the subsequent phase — as a preparation, motivating state, or cause. 
These constructions can generally be rendered in English by a having-done con- 
struction, e.¢., faving climbed the tree, he was looking in a hole. 

The purpose uses define an act in the -erek-clause and give its goal in the 
main clause. These can be rendered in English by an 7#-doing construction, e.g., 
In bringing bis hands to his mouth, the boy was trying to silence the dog. Here there is 
little or no sense of sequentiality between the two phases of the global event. 

The uses of -erek-chains to describe circumstances can represent either simul- 
taneous or successive components of an event. The descriptions of manner are, 
of necessity, simultaneous, and can be rendered in English by present participles, 
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e.g., They went back swimming, or by verbs that conflate motion and manner, 
e.g., They swam back. As discussed below, manner descriptions seem to be the 
developmental starting point of -erek for children. 

The final category, which I have labeled INTERLACED acts, is the most hetero- 
geneous. Here the narrator, by the use of -erek rather than another converb, 
chooses to present two phases of an event as tightly linked. These uses corre- 
spond to English present participles, e.g. Waving his hand he goes off (in the distance). 
These uses can most easily be substituted by -7, depending on narrative per- 
spective. 

Treating these constructions in a serial-verb framework fills in the grammari- 
ans’ “inner connection” or “pictorial expression” with somewhat more cognitive 
detail. At this level of detail, the functions of -ere& are different from those of 
the other three converbs. That is, the issue is not one of temporality, but rather 
the creation of some sort of conceptual amalgam. The contrasts between the 
forms become cleat when one considers the compatibility of the other converbs 
with -erek-chains in the frog stories. (This comparison can only be carried out 
with regard to conjuncts with the same subject, since this constraint applies 
to -erek. ) 


3.2.4. Comparison of -erek and -ince 

With one exception, none of the verbs chained by -erek are chained by -éce in 
the collection of frog stories. -Juce linkages are not at all like compound verbs 
or serial-verb constructions. Rather, given the completive aspectual meaning of 
this converb, the two conjuncts present clearly separate events. The only seeming 
exception is “fall-break,” describing a scene in which the dog falls from the 
window with a jar stuck on his head, breaking the jar. But the use of -7nce, as 
shown in (21), switches reference and requires a passive form of the main verb, 
thereby emphasizing a conceptual gap between the two events, rather than de- 
picting them as phases of the same event, as in the -erek-chain in (22), describing 
the same scene. 


(21) Kopek dis-tince basindaki sige Rurdtyor. [adult] 
dog  fall-mvce head:poss:Loc.REL jar break:Pass:PRES 
‘When the dog falls the jar on his head breaks’ 


(22) Kopek pencereden asagt diis-erek =~ Ravanozu keryor. [adult| 
dog window:asL down fall-EREK jar:acc — brek:prEs 
‘The dog, falling down from the window, breaks the jar’ 


3.2.5. Comparison of -erek and -erken 
None of the verbs chained by -erek are chained by -erken either. -Erken-linkages 
are also not at all like compound verbs or serial-verb constructions. As shown 
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earlier in examples (8-10), -erken either backgrounds a state to a simultaneously 
ongoing activity or presents the overlapping actions of two actors. 


3.2.6. Comparison of -erek and -ip 

As might be expected, the only converb that overlaps functionally with -erek is 
-ip, given its openness to many contextual interpretations. Example (23) shows 
the compatibility of -7p the with “fall-break” scene: 


(23) O da dis-ip Ravanozu kiryor. [adult] 
PRO.3sG FOCUS fall-Ip jar:acc break:pres 
‘He [dog] falls and breaks the jar. 


Such constructions seem to emphasize sequence, rather than package the two 
events into a larger whole. Example (23) translates more naturally as he falls and 
then breaks the jar, while the corresponding conjunct chain with -erek (22) is close 
to having fallen, he breaks the sar. 

Overall, there are only six scenes that, broadly, allow of both -erek and -ip 
expression in the frog story texts, as shown in (24): 


(24) Verbs conjoined by either -erek or -ip: 
fall-break 
leave-escape 
take leave—depart 
take-act [various actions] 
lean on-call 


say-go 


A number of other -7-chains seem to be built on a first clause that is completive 
or bounded with respect to the second, but in many cases it seems to be the 
narrator’s choice to bind event descriptions more or less tightly into a global 
event, allowing for contrasts such as the various versions of the “fall-break” 
scene that we have seen. 

It is clear, therefore, that the meanings of -7p and -erek cannot be determined 
simply by the semantic contents of the two clauses. The contrast represents a 
choice in narrative perspective — and it is precisely this kind of narrative ability 
that develops sometime after age five. It is of interest that the narrative perspec- 
tive provided by -erek has evolved recently in historical time as well. The other 
three converbs have long histories in the Turkic languages, and are widespread 
across their range from Central Asia to the Balkans. But -erek has developed 
primarily in Asia Minor, in the Oghuz languages, making its first appearance in 
Anatolian manuscripts of the thirteenth to fifteenth centuries. Deny noted in 
1921 (1921: 890): “it is only recently that the use of the -(yJerek gerundive has 
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undergone a great extension. Today it has taken over all the terrain lost by the 
-(ip gerundive.” Unfortunately, Deny does not say more, and I haven’t found 
any other mention of the discourse contexts of the spread of -ere& in the exten- 
sive Turkish, American, Western European, or Soviet Turcological literature. 

While we do not have the means to trace out this historical extension, it is 
suggestive to compate -7-chains in five-year-old frog stories with -erek-chains in 
the stories of older children and adults. In both instances, -erek takes over func- 
tions previously marked by -7. 


4. Considerations of child language development 


4.1. Event representation 


A close look at five-year-olds’ uses of -ip reveals anticipation of -erek functions. 
These children begin to use -7p-chains to mark the first conjunct as expressing 
a preparatory state or action to that of the main verb, or to express an activity 
or posture that is part of the action of the main verb. Note, for example, the 
following correspondence: 


(25) a. = Yavruyu alip ona bakzyorlar. [age five] 
baby.[frog]:acc take-1p PRO.3sG:DAT look:pREs:PL 
“They take a baby frog and look at it.’/“Having taken ... 

b. Bir tanesini eline al-arak ~—onu 

one item:Poss:acc hand:poss:DaT take-EREK PRO.3sG:ACC 
sevdi. [age nine] 
love:PAsT 
‘Taking one of them [baby frog] in his hand, he loved it. 


? 


Thus there is some suggestive evidence in the narrative data that, developmen- 
tally, -ere& takes over some of the terrain of -7. 

Mote generally, this process can be seen as part of the development of narra- 
tive abilities in children. In order to construct -ere&-chains, the narrator must 
attend to two or more phases of an event. This ability emerges — cross-linguisti- 
cally — at about age five in our texts (Berman—Slobin 1994). For example, in 
describing the frog’s escape from its jar, three-year-olds are content to comment 
simply on the fact of his leaving, using a single clause with the verb ¢& ‘exit’. 
However, nine-year-olds and adults break the scene into phases, and chain them 
as conjuncts with -7p or -erek plus kag ‘escape’: gzkap kag or gekarak kag. Five-year- 
olds, in both Turkish and English, break the scene into phases, but do not yet 
join them syntactically, as shown in (26). 
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(26) Turkish five-year-olds: 
Kurbaga kapagi —agtyor gkwyor  yavas yavas. 
frog  door:acc open:PRES exit:PRES slow slow 
‘The frog opens the door, goes out slowly slowly.’ 
Kurbaga diane gtkmig Ragmiis. 
frog outside exit:NARR.PAST run.away:NARR.PAST 
‘The frog went outside, ran away.’ 
English 5-year-old: 
The frog got out of his bowl, and he went somewhere else. 


Syntactic packaging, then, reflects more than simple increase in memory or 
attention, since five-year-olds can analyze scenes and present their analysis in 
successive clauses. Furthermore, they are beginning to make flexible use of 
Turkish clause-chaining devices to knit some components of situations together 
into longer units. Thus they have the prerequisites for use of -erek, but some- 
thing is missing. 

-Erek is difficult because, although it appears to link clauses on a temporal 
basis, its distinguishing characteristic really lies in its role in building global or 
composite event representations. If it were simply a temporal subordinator, it 
would be acquired along with -zvce and -erek; if it simply contrasted with - on 
features of aspect or sequentiality, it would be acquired along with -7. -Erek is 
also difficult because it requires a flexibility in narrative perspective — a narrative 
stance in which attention can be shifted from the microstructure to the macro- 
structure of events. 


4.2. Children’s errors in use of -erek 


Children’s errors in the use of -erek reveal the special dimensions of difficulty 
of this form. Children’s speech errors are vanishingly rare in Turkish. The regular 
and semantically transparent agglutinative morphology of the language makes 
Turkish a noteworthy exception in the field of child language acquisition (Aksu- 
Kog¢-Slobin 1985). Therefore it is especially interesting that the very few errors 
to be found in the narrative texts occur in the use of -erek. The fact that some of 
these errors are produced by nine-year-olds suggests that this form is especially 
troublesome. Since -erek-chains ate syntactically identical to those formed with 
the other converbs, the difficulties must lie elsewhere than in their formal 
grammar. 

Although -énce and -erken have no coreference restrictions, -erek and -ip require 
same subject in conjunct and main clause. The formal error in (27) is a subject 
switch between boy and owl: 
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(27) O da [gocuk| agaca  termandiginda bir deliky gor-erek 
PRO.3SG FOCUS  tree:DaT climb:NOML:Loc one hole see-EREK 
bir baykus gkiyor — oradan. [age nine] 
one owl _ exit:pREs there:aBL 
‘When he [boy] climbs the three, seeing a hole, an owl comes out 
of there. 


Mote deeply, however, the child has not used -erek properly to knit together two 
phases of a single event. The appropriate converb would be -z#ce, indicating the 
conceptual rupture between the two events. Perhaps nine-year-olds are still 
working on the type of event that can be framed by -erek. While one cannot 
make much of this one error, it suggests a problem in the managing of corefer- 
ence, which also appears in the some of the rare attempts by younger children 
to use -erek. 

The only other nine-year-old error in the use of -erek is not ungrammatical, 
but is an infelicity in narrative organization. The -erek-clause must always be 
backgrounded, in some sense, to the main clause (‘“subsidiary,’ “preparatory,” 
etc.). In the following example the child is describing a picture in which a boy 
climbs a tree, thinking that his frog is hidden in a hole. Note the syntax of 
the preceding English sentence: the adverbial phrase “thinking ...” gives the 
background motivation to the main event, “climbing.” In example (28) the nar- 
rator has reversed this relation: 
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(28) Cocuk agaca  — gtk-arak kurbaganin bir delige Saklanms 
child tree:paT climb-EREK frog:cEN one hole:pat hidden 
oldugunu sand. fage nine] 


be:NOML:Poss:acc_ think:pasT 
‘Climbing a tree, the boy thought the frog was hidden in a hole’ 


Clearly, more is involved in learning the use of -erek than restrictions of aspect, 
reference, and the semantics of phases of events. This converb is, essentially, a 
nartative form, and its proper use requires an ability to manage attention flow 
in narrative. 

In spite of these two errors, the overall use of -erek by our nine-year-old 
narrators is not markedly different from that of adults, and seven-year-olds are 
fairly similar. (The only significant development is in longer chains, often using 
several different converbs, creating even larger unitary event complexes in nar- 
rative.)* 

There is a small bit of evidence that younger children interpret -erek simply 
as a marker of temporality and/or manner. One suggestive error from Aksu- 
Kog’s unpublished data is a six-year-old’s description of a picture of a reclining 
cat, given in (29). 
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(29) *yat-arak pisipist (= _yat-an pisipisi 
lie-EREK pussycat lie-PRES.PART pussycat) 


The child has used -ere& in place of the present participle, -az. In an abstract 
sense, both forms have a continuative or durative meaning. Following the sug- 
gestion made above that -zwce and -erek are easily acquired because they directly 
map temporal categories, this error may reflect a later attempt to do the same 
with -erek. Note that both present participle and converb can co-occur in par- 
ents’ descriptions of events to very young children, as in the following example 
of a mother’s speech to a child of 2;0. (And note, also, that both forms can be 
conveyed by -zg in English.) 


(30) Bak, yat-an inek var. Yat-arak yemegini _piyor. 
look, lie-pRES.PART cow EXIS. lie-EREK food:Poss:ACc eat:PRES 
‘Look, there’s cow lying.down. It’s eating lying.down.’ 


Our limited data suggest that children begin to learn -erek in descriptive contexts 
of simultaneous activity, indicating either temporal overlap or manner, as in (30), 
and as in (2), our only spontaneous preschool example of -erek: ydirifyerek gidecegim 
‘Tl go runningly’. There are only two instances of -ere& in preschool frog stories, 
and they are both postposed manner adverbials rather than interclausal connec- 
tives: ‘the boy brings the bees, shout-EREK’ and ‘he had lain down in bed this 
way, tutn-EREK backwards’. Children’s eventual task is to move away from such 
semantic interpretations to the event-building and discourse uses that character- 
ize the full use of the converb. 


5. Switch reference 


The error in (27), along with several seven-year-old errors, suggest that -erek 
may also pose problems in the domain of switch reference. Recall that -7 and 
-erek, require same subject in conjunct and main clause, while -dace and -erken are 
open in this regard. Considered within a crosslinguistic framework of switch- 
reference systems, the pattern for -7p, -izce, and -erken seems to match a universal 
for same subject (SS) and different subject (DS) marker. For example, Haiman 
and Munro (1983: xiv), following a suggestion by Longacre (1983), propose 
that, diachronically, “SS markers originate as temporal successive markers; DS 
markers originate as temporal overlap markers.” In Turkish, -7 is primarily a 
successive marker, and is SS. -Evrken is excluxively an overlap marker, and -znce 
marks at least a minimal overlap between the end of one action and the begin- 
ning of another. These two overlap markers can be either SS or DS. The Turkish 
pattern is consistent with Haiman and Munro’s predicated universal (1983: xiv): 
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[T]here will be no language in which simultaneous marking can ever be interpreted 
as SS exclusively; and no language in which sequential marking can be interpreted 
as DS exclusively. 


-Erek, however, does not fit nearly into this universal formulation. When its 
interpretation is succession, it is, appropriarely, SS; therefore, as predicted, it is 
a sequential marking that cannot be interpreted as DS exclusively. However, 
when its interpretation is overlap, -erek is still, exclusively, SS. Perhaps, then, it 
is only illusory that -ere& can express true sequence. If it is seen, rather, as linking 
two phases of a single event, it falls outside of the temporal framework of 
sequence vs. simultaneity, and therefore does not violate Haiman and Munro’s 
proposed universal. If children are prone, however, to interpret such connectives 
as essentially temporal in meaning, they will make errors such as (27), and will 
face some additional overall difficulty in assigning the converb to its proper 
function. 


6. Conclusion 


As a methodological conclusion, this analysis sugests that unusual lags in acquisi- 
tion such as that noted for -erek can provide useful suggestions for points of 
complexity in a language. The -erek case is especially clear, in that there is a 
contrasting set of converbs that are equivalent in syntactic form and general 
frequency of use. The case is also intriguing in that there appears to be a dia- 
chronic parallel to the late emergence of -erek. 

In terms of cognitive linguistics, the case of -erek points to the roles of both 
conceptual and discourse factors in fully accounting for the functions of gram- 
matical forms. An adequate semantic analysis of -erek reveals that this form is 
used to relate two phases of a situation (sequential or simultaneous) in the 
construction of a coherent event. Such an event notion is a complex category 
which is neither fully temporal nor causal in traditional terms, but partakes of 
both temporality and causality within a narrative context. Parallels with semantic 
descriptions of serial-verb constructions suggest that there are universal factors 
of cognitive organization underlying the grammaticalization of biclausel con- 
structions. 
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Abbreviations 

Isc first person singular NARR narrative 
3sG third person singular NOML nominal 
ABL ablative PART participle 
ACC accusative PASS passive 
DAT dative PL plural 
EXIS existential POSS possessive 
FU future PRES present 
GEN genitive PRO pronoun 
INF infinitive REL relative 
LOC locative 

Notes 
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. The study reported here was designed in collaboration with Ruth A. Berman, Turkish data were 
gathered by Ayhan Aksu-Kog and Aylin Kiintay, who also provided valuable feedback on the 
analysis. Support was provided by the Grant Foundation, the National Science Foundation, the 
Sloan Foundation, the US.-Israel-Binational Science Foundation, the Center for Middle East 
Studies (University of California, Berkeley), the Max-Planck-Institut fiir Psycholinguistik (Nij- 
megen, Netherlands), and Bogazi¢i University (Istanbul, Turkey). An earlier version of this paper 
appeared as Slobin (1988). 

. Turkish has two vowel harmony patterns: -nce and -ip follow fourfold harmony of fronting and 
rounding (-ince/-inca/-unce/-unca); -erek follows twofold harmony of unrounded fronting (-erek/ 
-arak). What I refer to as -erken is an invariable suffix -en added to the “aorist” (timeless, habitual) 
inflection -ir-ken/-r-ken/-tir-ken/-ur-ken. This suffix can also be added to other forms, but only 
occurs with the aorist in the present data. 

. This table combines data from the studies by Aksu-Kog¢ and Kiintay; Table 1 presents data from 
the Aksu-Koe study only. 

. The use of multiple converbs of various types to build more complex event representations 
would be an important next step in the study of converbs. Adult narrators, for example, produce 
such combinations as the following: 


(0) Cocuk kork-up wert, asad dtis-erken kopeR de hizla 
boy _be.afraid-ir inside, downwards fall-ERKEN dog Focus quickly 
yanindan kos-arak  gecmis, plinkii — dugtirdiigii an 
side:aBL run-EREK paSs:NARR.PAST because fall:cAUSE:NOML:POss bee 
kovantndaki biitiin anlar kopegin _pesindeymis. 
hive:GEN:LOC.REL all —_ bee:PL_dog:GEN trail:POss:LOC:NARR.PAST 
‘The boy being afraid, falling down, the dog passed quickly by, running, because 
all of the bees from the hive that he knocked down were after the dog’ 
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(ii) Pencereden —digart bak-arken de Ropek pencereden — asage 
window:aBL outwards look-ERKEN FOCUS dog  window:aBL downwards 
dis-erek — Ravanoxu kiryor. 
fall-ERKEN jar:acc  break:pres 
‘Looking out of the window, the dog, falling down from the window, breaks 
the jar’ 


(iii) Kurbagaim  al-tp — cocuk, anne, baba, ve diger kardes kurbagalara 
frog:poss:acc take-1p boy, mother, father, and other sibling frog:pL:DaT 
el sallay-arak suyun iginden juriy-erek,  nzaklasmnslar. 
hand wave-EREK water:GEN interior:POss:ABL walk-EREK gO.away:NARR.PAST:PL 
‘Taking his frog, the boy, waving to the mother, father, and other brother-and- 
sister frogs, walking through the water, they [boy and dog] go away.’ 
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The system of switch-reference in Tuva: 
Converbal and masdar-case forms* 


Mira B. Bergelson—Andrej A. Kibrik 


1. Preliminaries 


Switch-reference is a morphosyntactic mechanism that marks, (usually) on the 
verb, the identity or nonidentity of the subject of a clause with the subject of 
another clause. As the simplest example of a verbal form marking the identity 
of subjects we can mention English adverbial participles as in Having finished my 
homework, I went to sleep. Adverbial participial clauses usually have a zero subject 
that is coreferential with the subject of the main clause.’ The situation with 
Russian converbs (deepritastya) is similar. When the condition of coreferentiality 
is violated, the result are ill-formed sentences like (1), used ironically by 
Chekhov: 


(1) Pod" exgaja k stancyi i ghadja na prirodu v okno, 
aftive-CONV to station and look-conv on nature in window 
s menja sletela  shapa. 


from me  flew.off hat 
‘Arriving at the station and looking at nature through the window, 
my hat flew away, 


Thus, the converb suffix -ja is a marker of coreference between the subjects of 
two clauses in Russian.* In more elaborate systems of switch-reference not only 
markers of coreference (usually termed same-subject markers) but also markers 
of noncoreference (different-subject markers) are found. For examples, in An- 
cash Quechua (Quechuan, South America) there are markers designating co- 
reference and noncoreference of the subject of the dependent clause and the 
subject of the main clause (Cole 1983: 3): 


(2) a. chakra-chaw urya-shpa, pallamu-rqu-u wayta-kuna-ta. 
field-in work-ss_ pick-past-1  flower-pL-acc 
‘While I worked in the field, I picked flowers.’ 
b. chakra-chaw urya-pti-t, Maria pallamu-rqu-n wayta-kuna-ta. 
field-in work-ps-1 Maria pick-past-3  flower-PL-acc 


‘While I worked in the field, Maria picked flowers.’ 
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As we will show below, one of such systems is amply represented in Tuva, a 
Turkic language of southern Siberia. 


1.1. The history of the issue and typological remarks 


The term “switch-reference” was coined by Jacobsen (1967) with respect to 
some North American Indian languages. In the course of the typological studies 
in the 1970s and 1980s it became clear that phenomena of switch-reference are 
by no means exotic and are found in many languages of the world. Furthermore, 
it turned out that switch-reference is one of the most common means of local 
cohesion in discourse (see, e.g, Foley~Van Valin 1984: 322-323). Systems of 
switch-reference are widely attested in the languages of North America (Jacob- 
sen 1983), South America (Cole 1983), Australia (Austin 1981), New Guinea 
(Longacre 1983; Lynch 1983), and Africa (Wiesemann 1987). Thus, the least 
documented area in this respect is Eurasia. We are aware of just a few publica- 
tions on switch-reference in Eurasia that make use of this notion. They mostly 
concern languages of eastern and southern Asia—Manchu-Tungusic languages 
(Nichols 1979), Nivkh (V. Nedjalkov in this volume), Japanese (Myhill—Hibiya 
1988, Iwasaki 1992: chapter 4), and Tibeto-Burman (Genetti 1990); see also 
section 1.2 below on the description of switch-reference phenomena in Asia in 
different terms, and the discussion of another area of Eurasia in Nichols (1983). 

Typological studies in switch-reference are found in the collections of Munro 
(1980), Haiman—Munro (1983) and a number of more recent works (such as 
the collections Haiman—Thompson (1988), Austin (1988), where the theory and 
typology of switch-reference were developed in more detail.? 

The following universal (or at least near-universal) generalizations can be 
made on the basis of the available cross-linguistic data on switch-reference (cf. 
also Haiman—Munro 1983). 

1. The clause containing the switch-reference markers is dependent on the other 
clause (with whose subject the subject of the dependent clause is compared 
with respect to coreference). The degree of this dependence can vary, but 
some degree of dependence must be present. A higher degree of dependence 
is expressed as the lack of marking the dependent verb form for person and/ 
or temporal-modal features. 

2. The dependent clause containing the switch-reference marker usually pre- 
cedes the main clause. 

3. Switch-reference systems mark the coreference of syntactic subjects, and not 
some semantic role or discourse function (cf. Foley—Van Valin 1984: 345— 
354, Woodbury 1983). 

4. Same-subject (SS) and different-subject (DS) markers are frequently not 
structurally isomorphic. Moreover, the same-subject marker is typically indi- 
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visible, whereas the different-subject marker can include the subject 
_ agreement affixes (Haiman 1983). 

5. There exists a hierarchy of the types of complex constructions with respect 
to their natural inclination to mark switch-reference. If a language has switch- 
reference then it should be expected primarily in constructions with the least 
specified type of semantic link between clauses (Jacobsen 1983: 170). 

Later in this article we will consider a system of switch-reference which is 
clearly close to this typological standard. Functional explanations for the typo- 
logical generalizations listed here will be attempted below in the conclusion of 
this paper. 


1.2. The studies of switch-reference in Turkic linguistics 


To our knowledge, the Turkic evidence has so far been mostly outside the 
attention zone of students of switch-reference. In the relevant literature we have 
noted a single mention of the data of Turkish (Haiman 1983, relying on the 
Turkish grammar of Lewis (1967); see also Haiman—Thompson 1984: 512). 
However, the facts presented in Lewis (1967) for the treatment of the converb 
suffixes -(y)/p -(y)/A as unquestionable same-subject markers are quite fragmen- 
tary; for some counterexamples see Kononov (1956: 475-476). 

Systematic analyses of complex constructions or converb forms as marking 
(non)coreference of subjects are not found in the major grammars of Turkic 
languages (Dmitriev 1948, Kononov 1956, Kononov 1960, Isxakov—Pal’ mbax 
1961, Lewis 1967, Tekin 1968, Poceluevskij 1975, Ubrjatova 1976, Underhill 
1976, Baskakov 1984, etc.), nor in comparative Turkic studies (Gadzieva 1973, 
Baskakov 1975, Juldasev 1977). Only particular forms are characterized as re- 
quiring or not requiring the identity of subjects (Dmitriev 1948: 189; Kononov 
1956: 475-476; Juldasev 1977: 158, 167; for work on Tuva see below). 

Very significant progress in describing Turkic (and other Altaic) switch-refer- 
ence systems was made by the Novosibirsk typological school led by Majja I. 
Ceremisina, whose work mainly focuses on the phenomenon of “polypredica- 
tive” (i.e., multiclausal) constructions. The theoretical approach of this school 
was developed on the basis of the languages of the “Altaic type”. In particular, 
Ceremisina and others have independently established the distinction of “same- 
subject” (monosub"ekiny)) vs. “varying-subject” (variativno-sub"ekiny)) vs. “dif- 
ferent-subject” (razno-sub"ekiny)) forms of the dependent clause (Ceremisina 
1977, 1980; Skribnik 1980). Novosibirsk scholars have provided detailed ac- 
counts of switch-reference in Altaic languages of the Tungusic (Gorelova 1980) 
and Mongolian (SSkribnik 1980) branches, but in different terms: in the Russian 
tradition of Altaic studies, same-subject markers are traditionally called “sub- 
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jective attraction” (sub"ektnoe pritiazanie) or “teflexiveness” (cf. Ceremisina 1979: 
65). With respect to Turkic languages, Ceremisina (1980: 16, 22) noted that they 
also display examples of different-subject and same-subject constructions. The 
elaborate system of Yakut switch-reference is described in an interesting paper 
by Efremov 1979 (cf. also Efremov 1981) — this is probably the first systematic 
description of a switch-reference system in a Turkic language. 

On the basis of everything said above we hope that a typologically-oriented 
systematic description of switch-reference in one of the Turkic languages spoken 
in the very geographical center of Asia can contribute to the typology of switch- 
reference and text cohesion, as well as to areal studies and Turkic linguistics. In 
section 2, multiclausal constructions that constitute the nucleus of the switch- 
reference system in Tuva are described; these constructions are exemplified in 
2.1 and a semantic-syntactic treatment of them is suggested in 2.2 and 2.3. In 
section 3 we discuss the facts that can be called the periphery of the Tuva 
switch-reference system, i.e., constructions with adverbial clauses and with cer- 
tain converbs. 


2. Switch-reference in quasi-coordinate constructions 


2.1. The mechanism of switch-reference 


In general, English coordinate constructions with the conjunction and, where 
the semantic link between clauses is least specific, are translated into Tuva by 
means of the following kind of constructions: 


(3) a. ava-m inek-ti —- saap-t-ar-ga, Kara-kis 
mother-1sG cow-acc milk-suF-ImpF-DaT Kara-kys 
éan-ip kel-ir 


go.home-CONV AUX-IMPF 
‘My mother will milk the cow, and Kara-kys will go home.’ 

b. ava-t; inek-ti — Saap-kas, QO; ¢an-ip kelir 
mother-1sG cow-acc milk-conv go.home-CONV AUX-IMPF 
‘My mother will milk the cow and go home.” 


In both Tuva sentences, the first clause is marked as dependent, as shown by 
the nonfinite verb form, and the second as independent. The major difference 
between the sentences is that in (3a) the subjects of the two clauses are not 
coreferential and are expressed by overt NPs in each clause, whereas in (3b) 
they are coreferential and a subject is expressed overtly only in the first clause 
while the second clause has a zero subject. (Non-) coreference of the dependent- 
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clause subject with the main-clause subject is marked in the dependent clause 
by a verb affix. Evidently, we are dealing with a typical case of switch-reference. 
The affix -arga marks a different subject, and the affix -Aaf marks the same- 
subject condition. The term guasi-coordination will be explained in section 2.2. 


2.1.1. Earlier treatments 

The affix -kas found in (3b) has the underlying morphophonemic form -GASs 
and is called “the past tense converb” in a Tuva grammar (Isxakov—Pal’ mbax 
1961: 330).° Cognate forms also exist in several other Turkic languages — Bash- 
kir, Tatar, Uzbek, Uighur and others. In these languages, this form probably 
does not imply the coreference of subjects.° For examples of its usage see: 
Dmitriev (1948: 248); Kononov (1956: 243); Grunina (1961: 137); Juldasev 
(1977: 76, 223 ff). However, the Yakut form in -aa/, cognate to the -GA¥s con- 
verb, is a same-subject converb (Efremov 1979: 65). Evidently, the status of the 
-GA¥ form and the corresponding Yakut form as same-subject forms is either 
an innovation or a reflex of an ancient situation. In the texts collected by Nikolaj 
Katanov, the author of the first Tuva grammar, this converb is used almost 
exclusively in contexts of coreference (cf. Katanov 1903: 934-1053). 

The authors of the modern grammar of Tuva (Isxakov—Pal’mbax 1961) dis- 
covered the tendency for the -G4¥ converb to be used in the same-subject 
constructions (1961: 331-332), but they did not provide any interpretation of 
more complicated cases (see below). In 2 number of works on the syntax of the 
converb constructions in Tuva (Babuskin 1959, 1960; Delger-ool 1960; Sat 1982; 
Samina 1983), this peculiarity of the -G4¥ converb is not mentioned. Ljudmila 
Samina, in her dissertation, notes that “the converb in -GA¥s to a high degree 
guarantees the referential identity of its subject with the subject of the main 
action” (Samina 1985 b: 129), but she herself cites four examples with nonco- 
reference (1985 b: 131) without any additional comments (for an account of 
such cases see section 2.1.3 below); cf. also Ceremisina et al. (1986: 152). 

The different-subject marker, attested in example 3b), has the morphopho- 
nemic form -V7.GA4 where -V is the affix of the so-called “future tense partici- 
ple”, or, in our terminology, imperfective masdar (deverbal noun); the symbol 
“”? marks a position for inserting personal affixes of the first and second person 
that express subject agreement (the third person agreement marker is zero);’ 
-GA is the affix of the dative case. The use of such masdar-case forms as 
nonfinite verbs is very typical of the structure of dependent clauses in Tuva (as 
well as in Turkic in general). This morphosyntactic pattern, central for Turkic 
languages, served as a basis for the typology of the “predicative declension of 
participles” developed by Majja Ceremisina and her group (Ceremisina et al. 
1984.a). According to Ljudmila Samina, “participle-case constructions” are the 
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nucleus of the system of “polypredicative” constructions in Tuva (Samina 1982: 
61). Unlike other similar combinations, the morphological combination we are 
interested in (the masdar in - plus the dative affix -G4) is found in relatively 
few Turkic languages (Gadzieva 1973: 305-306, Ceremisina 1981: 13). It is hard 
to say whether the marker in question has functions similar to those in Tuva in 
other Turkic languages. In publications on Tuva it has never been mentioned 
that it is the different-subject marker, although examples illustrating its usage 
have been cited more than once (Katanov 1903: 922-923; Isxakov—Pal’ mbax 
1961: 309; Sat 1960; Samina 1982; Ceremisina—Samina—Borgojakova 1984; Sam- 
ina 1985). Curiously, while Samina singles out a special same-subject type of 
participle-case constructions, she fails to observe that the -7~.G4 form cannot 
be used in this way and simply does not cite examples of such uses (Samina 
1985 b: 119-120). In the typological studies of Ceremisina it was correctly stated 
that Turkic masdar-case forms are functionally related to converbs. These forms, 
despite their structural transparency, “function in a converb-like way” (Ceremis- 
ina 1981: 32). In Tuva this is especially true of the form in -Vn.GA4. 

Since the switch-reference function of the -GAFs and -..GA forms has not 
been clearly identified in previous work on Tuva syntax, it was not possible to 
establish that these two markers constitute a functional pair and their semantics 
differs precisely in one component, being otherwise identical. We will discuss 
the shared semantic components of these two markers in section 2.2 below (for 
this kind of functional pair see Efremov 1979 on Yakut, and Skribnik 1980: 
109-110 on Buryat). Multiclausal constructions including these markers are, 
according to our data, highly frequent and correlate with each other in a regular 
way, forming the nucleus of the morphosyntactic system of switch-reference 
in Tuva. 


2.1.2. Principal examples 

Let us examine the functioning of the switch-reference mechanism in biclausal 
constructions, taking into account all possible types of coreference between the 
arguments of the main clause and the dependent clause. First, let us look at 
constructions with verbs that have core case frames: nominative with one-place 
verbs, and nominative-accusative with two-place verbs. The same-subject marker 
appears only in the case of coreference of two subjects, whereas the different- 
subject marker appears in all other cases, no matter whether there is some 
coreference or not. 


A. One-place verb plus one-place verb; no coreference: 


(4) aia-xi Corn] baarga, Kara-ool udu-p fid-ar. 
father-3 go-cONV aUx:DS Kara-ool sleep-cONV AUX-IMPF 
‘The father will leave and Kara-ool will go to sleep.® 
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B. One-place verb plus one-place verb; coreference of subjects: 

(5) Kara-ool; cemnen-ip al-gai, O; azilda-p cort-kan. 
Kara-ool eat-cONV AUX-SS work-Conv ride-PF 
‘Kara-ool ate and went to work.’ 

C. Two-place verb plus one-place verb; no coreference — see (3). 


D. Two-place verb plus one-place verb; coreference of subject — see (3b). 


E. Two-place verb plus one-place verb; coreference between the object of the 
first verb and the subject of the second verb: 


(6) ool xana-ni; dozulaarga, ol; ‘aras apar-gan. 
boy wall-acc paint:ps it beautiful become-pr 


“The boy painted the wall, and it became beautiful.’ 


F One place verb plus two-place verb; no coreference: 


(7) aia-xi —Ced-tp Reerge, ava-xt Kara-ool-du ——_ cemger-ip 
father-3 come-cONV AUx:Ds mother-3 Kara-ool-acc feed-coNv 
Raar. 
AUX:IMPE 


‘When the father comes, the mother will feed Kara-ool.’ 
G. One-place verb plus two-place verb; coreference of subjects: 


(8) Disc xooraj toru7 bar-gas, OysG ava-m-ni Ror-gen men. 
town ride-cONV AUx-sSs mother-1sG-acc see-PF 1sG 
‘Having come to the town, I saw my mother.’ 


H. One-place verb plus two-place verb; coreference between the subject of the 
first verb and the object of the second verb: 


(9) Orsq xooraj coru7 baar-im-ga, ava-m meni 
town ride-cONV AUx:Ds-1sG-Ds mother-isG Acc 
Ror-bejn bar-di. 


S€€-CONV:NEG AUX-PAST 
‘I left for the town, and my mother did not see me.’ 


Note that in (9) the different-subject morpheme is broken in two parts by the 
first person singular agreement marker: the first part is merging in a portman- 
teau morph with the root, and the second follows the agreement marker. 
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I. Two-place verb plus two-place verb; no coreference: 


(10) ava-xi inek-ti — Saap kaarga, Kara-kis Sala-ni 
mother-3 cow-acc milk:coNvV aux-Ds, Kara-kys floor-acc 
éu-p Raar. 


wash-CONV AUX-IMPF 
‘After the mother milks the cow, Kara-kys will wash the floor’ 


J. Two-place verb plus two-place verb; coreference of subjects: 


(11) Kara-kis; dunma-zi-n temger-ip  kaas, ©; inek-tt 
Kara-kys brother-3-acc feed-coNv Aux:ss cOW-ACC 
Saar. 
milk:1mpF 


‘After Kara-kys has fed her brother, she will milk the cow’ 
K. Two-place verb plus two-place verb; other types of single coreference: 


(12) urug; inek-ti CHU ga, ava-zi QO; maktaan. 
girl cow-acc feed:ps mother-3 praise:PF 
“The girl washed the cow, and her mother praised her’ 


(13) ava-Ri Kara-ool-du; — cemger-ip  Raarga, ol; inek-ti 
mother-3 Kara-ool-acc feed-conv aux:ps he cow-acc 
Saap haar. 


milk:cONV AUX:IMPF 
“When the mother has fed Kara-ool, he will milk the cow’ 


(14) ava-x4 inek-li;  Cu-p Raarga, Kara-kis onu; 
mothet-3 cow-acc wash-conv aux:Ds Kara-kys it:acc 
Saap Raar. 


milk:cONV AUX:IMPF 
‘The mother will wash the cow, and then Kara-ool will milk it? 


L. Two-place verb plus two-place verb; coreference of subjects; coreference 
of objects: 


(15) Q; inee-n; tap al-gas, aba-h; QO; saar. 
cow:3-acc wash-CONV AUx-CONV father-1sc milk:IMPF 


‘Having washed the cow, the father will milk it’ 


M. Two-place verb plus two-place verb; the subject of the first verb is corefer- 
ential with the object of the second verb, and vice versa: 


(16) i"; Kara-ool-du; —_ izirip-t-arga, ol; onu; — xap-t-ar. 
dog Kara-ool-acc bite-sur-ps he it:acc hit-suF-IMPF 
‘If the dog bites Kara-ool he will hit it. 
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The set of sentences just cited clearly demonstrates that the mechanism of 
switch-reference operates in a quite regular way in biclausal constructions where 
each clause has a typical agentive subject in the nominative case. Let us now see 
how this purely syntactic, subject-oriented mechanism works if we have clauses 
with less typical subjects. 

In the first place, we have to look at dative quasi-subjects and derived passive 
subjects. In Tuva there is a small class of one-place stative verbs governing the 
dative case, e.g., sook bol- ‘be cold’, aarsilig bol- ‘ache’. Let us consider both 
possible locations of a dative quasi-subject that is coreferential with a nominative 
subject, in the main clause and in the dependent clause, respectively. 


(17) Kara-ool, udujy beerge (/*ber-ges), anaa;  sook_ bol-ur. 
Kara-ool sleep-cONV AUX:DS AUx-sS_ _—_—he:paT cold be-ImrrF 
‘If Kara-ool falls asleep, he will be cold.’ 


(18) Kara-ool-ga;  sook boorga (/*bol-gai), ol; igla7 beer 
IKara-ool-paT cold be:ps_be-ss he cry-CONV AUX:IMPF 
‘If Kara-ool gets cold, he will cry. 


Clearly, the Tuva switch-reference system does not equate the dative quasi-sub- 
ject with the genuine subject. And of course, the same-subject marker cannot 
be controlled by the dative of those verbs that have a nominative argument. It 
is precisely this nominative NP, the syntactic subject, that controls switch-refer- 
ence, even if it is not the most central argument semantically: 


(19) a. Kara-ool-ga; — Kara-kis; taarg-irga (/*taaris-kas), ol; onu; 


Kara-ool-paT Kara-kys fit-ps fit-ss he shenee 
oskaan. 

kiss:PF 

‘Kara-ool liked Kara-kys, and he kissed her. (lit. ‘Kara-kys suited 
Kara-ool ...’) 

b.  Kara-kis; Kara-ool-ga; —_ taaris-kas (/*taar%-irga), ol; onu; 
Kara-kys Kara-ool-paT fit-ss fit-Ds she he:acc 
oskaan. 
kiss:PF 


‘Kara-ool liked Kara-kys and she kissed him.’ (lit. ‘Kara-kys suited 
Kara-ool ...’) 


Next we look at passive constructions. In a passive clause the original direct 
object turns up as the nominative subject, whereas the original subject is marked 
by the dative case. The verb displays a passive marker. Here are examples with 
passive in the dependent (20) and main (21) clauses: 
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(20) ool; ava-zi-n-ga éug-dur-up al-gai, ©; ojna-p 
boy mother-3-suF-DaT wash-Pass-CONV AUX-SS play-conv 
coruur. 

AUX:IMPF 


‘After the boy has been washed by his mother he will go to play.’ 


(21) Kara-ool; aki-zi-n-ga; URUrAR-i ber-ges, ol; anaa;, 
Kara-ool brother-3-suF-DAT meet-cONV auUx-ss he he:DaT 
ette-a-tr. 


beat-PASs-IMPF 
‘When Kara-ool meets his brother he will get beaten by him,” 


Evidently, the passive subject controls switch-reference to the same degree as 
the initial subject. The agent phrase, marked by the dative case, is of course not 
equated with the subject: 


(22) ava-zi; _-Reerge (/*kel-ges), Kara-ool anaa; — ette-d-ir 
mother-3 come:Ds come-ss_ Kara-ool she:paT beat-Pass-IMPF 
‘When the mother comes, Kara-ool will get beaten by her.® 


Thus, in the case of nonprototypical subjects the mechanism of switch-reference 
retains its strict orientation to the syntactic subject in the nominative. 


2.1.3. Deviations from strict coreference 

Above we considered examples with a dative quasi-subject. Tuva has one further 
type of verbal case frame lacking the regular nominative subject. This type con- 
sists of several predicates with a lexically fixed subject and a possessor argument 
(in the genitive case in -#ly), for instance: X-nly x<dnnii bulgan- ‘feel nauseous’ (lit. 
*X’s mood breaks away’), X-aln xdnnii baksira- ‘start feeling nauseous’ (lit. “X’s 
mood gets spoiled’). It turns out that the possessor argument of such a predicate 
is optionally treated like a subject, i.¢., in constructions with such predicates 
either the same-subject or the different-subject marker can be used. 


(23) Kara-ool; Cemnen-ip | aarga, O; xdnn-u — bulgan-i 
Kara-ool eat-cONV J AUX:DS mood-3 break.away-cONv 
al-gas, 
AUX-SS 
ber-gen. 
AUX-PF 


‘When Kara-ool had eaten, he felt sick,’ 
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(24) ool-dun; —xdnn-t baksiraj beerge |, 
boy-GEN mood-3 J get.spoiled-cOoNV AUx:Ds 
baksiraas 
get.spoiled:ss 
O; canip kel-di. 


return.home-CONV AUX-PAST 


‘The boy became sick and he returned home.’!° 


Furthermore, this variation in the morphological marking is not an individual 
peculiarity of these predicates. In general, a possessor that is a part of a subject 
NP is treated like the subject itself with respect to switch-reference control. 
Thus, the possibility to use the same-subject construction in examples (23)—(24) 
is only a special manifestation of this rule. For example: 


(25) O; kas Ros-erge — » xaan-nin; karaa 
sometimes J make.move-ps | khan-GEN eye-3 
kOs-Res 


make.move-ss 
Sokaranajn-ip kel-gen. 
flash-cONV AUX-PF 
‘The khan made several moves, and his eyes flashed.’!” 


(26) a'd-im aari-j beerge | ,00n ana lorup 
horse-1sc J get.sick-coNv aux:Ds | thence further ride-conv 
aaraas 
get.sick:ss 


Sida-va-di-m. 
Can-NEG-PAST-18G 
‘My horse got sick, and I could not ride further!” 


But marking the dependent clause as same-subject becomes impossible when 
not only the possessor of the dependent-clause subject is coreferential with the 
main-clause subject, as in (26), but also the dependent-clause subject itself is 
coreferential with a nonsubject argument of the main clause. Thus, in the 
following example we also have coreference of the dependent-clause subject 
“mother” with the main-clause object “her”, in addition to the coreference be- 
tween “my” and “T”. 

(27) ava-; kel-irge  (/*kel-ges); men onu; cemger-er men. 
mother-1sc come-ps come-ss_ I  she:acc feed-impF 1sG 
‘When my mother comes, I will feed her, 


The difference between (26) and (27) can be accounted for as follows: In sen- 
tence (26), the right-hand part is a one-place clause, and by using the same- 
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subject form the speaker establishes a referential link between clauses without 
tisking an incorrect reading of the sentence. In (27), by contrast, the advantage 
of highlighting the coreferential link through the possessor by means of the 
same-subject marker is canceled out by the possible contradiction between, on 
the one hand, the same-subject marker, and the coreference of the subject with 
the object, on the other. In this respect the following example is interesting, 
where the same-subject marker is triggered by the coreference of the possessors 
of the subjects of both clauses (here again there is variation: the form sin-arga 
with a different-subject marker can also be used). 


(28) terge-nin zee sin-gai, duguj-lari yi tala-%e —orantok 
catt-GEN axle:3 break-ss wheel-pL-3 two side-pir far 
bastaj ber-gileen. 
jump.away AUX-ITER:PF 
‘The axle of the cart broke, and its wheels flew far away to the 
side??? 


Having observed that the subject property of same-subject control is extend- 
ed to the subject’s possessor, we should point out that this kind of equal treat- 
ment of these syntactic units is apparently characteristic of the Turkic lan- 
guages in general (this was noted for the process of relativization in Turkish, cf. 
Underhill 1972); cf. also Wilkins (1988: 166-168) for similar evidence from Aus- 
tralia. 

The facts connected with the use of switch-reference markers in construc- 
tions with dative verbs and the passive favor the interpretation that the Tuva 
switch-reference mechanism is oriented exclusively toward the syntactic subject 
(the NP in the nominative case). However, the above examples of constructions 
with coreference through the possessor show that the same-subject marker is 
possible not only in cases of strict coreference between the subjects, but also 
when the referential link between them is weaker. These observations lead us 
to think that the use of the same-subject marker is really not governed by one, 
but by two factors: (a) the existence of two NPs in the nominative case;!* (b) the 
existence of coreference between these NPs. Condition (a) is more important — 
it is necessary. If there are no two NPs in the nominative case, as in (17)—(18), 
the use of the same-subject marker is impossible. If there are two nominative 
NPs, then the same-subject marker can be used even if condition (b) is not 
strictly fulfilled; this is what happens in examples (23)—(26) and (28). The devia- 
tions from strict coreference may not be too strong and are always connected 
either with incomplete coreference or with difficulty in establishing coreference 
or noncoteference. 
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The extension of the range of use of the same-subject marker to cases of 
coreference through the possessor are not the only deviation from strict corefer- 
ence in Tuva. Investigators of different languages that have switch-reference 
systems have noticed “gray zones”, where the orientation of the switch-refer- 
ence mechanism toward coreference can become blurred (cf. Haiman—Munro 
1983: xi). Cross-linguistically the most important sources of such blurring are: 
1. incomplete coincidence of the referential extension of the subjects, e. g., one 

subject “I”, the other one “we” (cf. Franklin 1983: 46-47); 

2. referential nonprototypicality of the subject (the prototypical case is the refer- 
entially specific subject); 

3. semantic nonprototypicality of the subject (the prototypical case is the in- 
ternally active subject, the agent). 

The individuality of the switch-reference system of a given language is found 
precisely in the nature and the degree of the blurring of the syntactic character 
of the switch-reference mechanism. We now consider in turn all three sources 
of such blurring in Tuva. It should be stressed at the outset that only the same- 
subject marker extends its scope by encroaching upon the domain of the dif- 
ferent-subject marker and thereby creates variation; the reverse process is not 
found. The explanation for this is apparently that the switch-reference mecha- 
nism has the pragmatic function of establishing text cohesion and linking 
clauses, which is highlighted to a greater extent by the same-subject marker. 

The clearest examples of incomplete coincidence of the referential extension 
of two NPs are the pronouns ‘T’ and ‘we’. With such quasi-coreference between 
the two subjects the use of the same-subject marker is ruled out. As to the 
different-subject marker, the informants recognize the correctness of such struc- 
tures with differing degrees of certainty. It is immaterial in which of the two 
clauses the subject pronoun with greater extension is found. 


(29) men baxin-ga *kel-gei |, bis dii'fteki Cem-ni “ip 
I house-pat } come-ss | we noon  meal-acc eat:conv 
PReerge 
come:Ds 
al-di-vis. 


AUX-PAST-1PL 
‘I came home, and we had lunch.’ 


In such a situation speakers prefer to use a construction that does not mark 
switch-reference at all. The acceptability of the different-subject marker is be- 
yond doubt in cases where both subjects whose extensions coincide partially are 
third person NPs. 
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(30) iraagi-lar irlaar-i-n soksaarga (/*soksaas), olar-nin 
singer-PL singing-3-acc stop:Ds  stop:ss they-GEN 
tamdik-tar-i coruz bar-gan. 


some-PL-3 gO-CONV AUX-PF 
‘When the singers stopped singing, some of them left.’ 


In a sense, examples (23) to (25) and (28) with inalienable possession also belong 
to this class of cases. They differ in that the relation between the referents is not 
one of set-inclusion, but a part-whole relation. For the Tuva switch-reference 
mechanism the latter relation is closer to identity (i.e., coreference) than the 
former, so the same-subject marker is possible in the examples with coreference 
through the possessor. 

The referentially prototypical subject is the referentially specific NP (on this 
and other referential characteristics see Paduceva 1985). NPs with another refer- 
ential status are nonprototypical, referentially marginal subjects. NPs with ge- 
netic referential status are treated on a par with prototypical subjects in Tuva, 
i.e., in the absence of coreference the different-subject marker is used. 


(31) Rizi-ler eki  azildaarga (/*axildaai), darga-lar amira-p 
human-pL well work:ps work:ss boss-pL_be.glad-conv 
tur-ar-lar. 


AUX-IMPF-PL 
‘When the people work well, the superiors are glad’ 


The same behavior is shown by universal NPs with the quantifier faptw ‘all’. 
Note, however, that the same-subject marker obligatorily appears when one of 
the clauses contains a variable with the universal nominal b#ri# ‘everyone’, which 
refers to the whole set of referents given in the other predicate: 


(32) Suptu aaltt-lar ¢ea-ip kel-ges — (/*Reerge), kizi —bitrii-20i 
all guest-PL come-CONV come-ss come:Ds human every-3 
belek eRRel-gen. 
gift bring-pr 
‘All guests came and every one of them brought a present.’ 


In cases of strict coreference of subjects that are expressed by generic, universal 
and indefinite NPs, only the same-subject marker may be chosen. The same is 
true for syntactic zeroes with indefinite personal meaning: 


(33) OQ; axilda-p kaap-kas (/*kaap-t-arga), O; irlar — trlaar. 
work-CONV AUX-SS AUX-SUF-Ds, song-PL sing:IMPF 


‘One sings songs when one finishes work.’ 
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However, when there is no coreference between the two subjects, the indefinite 
personal zero behaves like the other types of nonprototypical subjects that we 
have considered. When one of the subjects is zero and the other one is a 
noncoreferential full NP, the same-subject marker may be used: 


(34) QO xleb-ti; xooraj-da bizir-arga|, beer onu; —masina 
bread-acc town-Loc J bake-ps hither it:acc car 
bixir-gas 
bake-ss 
S00rt-tip tur-ar. 


bring-CONV AUX-IMPF 
‘They bake the bread in the town, and the car brings it here,’ 


There cannot be two noncoreferential indefinite personal zeroes in a Tuva sen- 
tence, so that it is impossible to check which marker is used in such a situation. 

Let us now look at the last type of a referentially nonprototypical subject, the 
impersonal syntactic zero. It behaves regularly: whenever one of the clauses is 
impersonal, the different-subject marker is used, independently of the type of 
the subject of the other clause. 


(35) songa-dan xadi-p egeleerge (/*egelees) men don-a 
window-asL blow-conv begin:ps begin:ss I freeze-coNv 
ber-di-m. 


AUX-PAST-1sG 
‘A draft began to come through the window, and I froze.’ (lit. ‘It 
began to blow ...’) 


(36) Rarangila-j beerge  (*ber-ges), so0- ber-gen. 
get.dark-cONV AUX:DS AUXx-SsS_ get.cold-CONV AUX-PF 
‘It grew dark and it became cold’ 


Evidently, from the point of view of the Tuva switch-reference mechanism the 
impersonal zero is not a subject at all, so that the first condition for the use of 
the same-subject marker, the existence of two subjects, is not fulfilled. In this 
respect the impersonal clauses are similar to the dative clauses in examples 
(17)-(18). 

The semantic features of the prototypical subject can be divided into two 
interconnected, but nonidentical types: lexical-semantic features and role fea- 
tures. We will not consider subjects that are nonprototypical with respect to 
their semantic role structure because they are not found at all in Tuva. Thus, 
there are no literal Tuva equivalents of clauses where an NP with a locative or 
instrument role occupies the subject position (e.g., The bottle holds a lot of water; 
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The rock hurt the child). The less a referent is internally active and concrete, the 
more it is nonprototypical as a subject. Subjects that are expressed by inanimate, 
but concrete NPs do not trigger any changes in the use of switch-reference 
markers. The minimal semantic nonprototypicality to which the switch-reference 
mechanism is sensitive is nonconcreteness. Typical examples are natural factors 
and elements (wind, rain, season, illness, hunger). When one of the subjects is 
of this type, either the different-subject marker or the same-subject marker may 
be used, but only if the second subject, too, is inanimate: 


(37) a. — éas dii®-erge , CeceR-ter — cast-ip Rel-gen. 
spring J come.down-ps | flower-rpL blossom.out-cONV AUX-PF 
iis-kes 


come.down-ss 
‘Spring came, and the flowers blossomed out.’ 
b.  éas dugerge (/*diskes), men xooraj-Re corup-tu-m 
I town-pir ride-past-1sc 
‘Spring came, and I rode into town.’!® 


The tendency to use the same-subject marker is strongest when one of the 
subjects is an NP with the meaning of a period of time. In this case the second 
subject can also be animate. 


(38) us Gl ert-kes |, xooraj-%e  corup-tu-m 
three year J pass-ss | town-piR ride-past-1sc 
ert-erge 
pass-Ds 


‘When three years had passed, I rode into town.’ 


A similar phenomenon occurs in sentences where one of the subjects is a mass 
noun that is noncoreferential with the other subject. A comparison of the 
following two sentences shows how the feature count/mass of the second sub- 
ject influences the possibility of the same-subject marker (when used with the 
lexical item “money”, the quantifier “three” leads to a count meaning): 


(39) a. éaga Reerge ,aska — kel-gen. 
letter J come:ps | money come-PF 
kel-geé 
come-ss 
‘A letter came, and money came.’ (e. g., enclosed in the letter) 
b. aga keerge (/*kel-gei), if atka  kel-gen 
letter come:Ds (come-ss) three money come-PF 
‘A letter came, and the three roubles came.’ 
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Deverbal nominals (like ‘(the) work’, ‘(the) fight’) do not favor the use of the 
same-subject marker according to our data. Let us now summarize the general 
tules for the use of switch-reference markers. If in a biclausal construction there 
ate no two nominative NPs, then the choice is clear: the different-subject 
marker. If there are two subject NPs and their referents are clearly coreferential 
or clearly referentially disjoint, then the same-subject marker or the different- 
subject marker, respectively, is chosen. If the subjects (or at least one of them) 
ate sufficiently nonprototypical (indefinite personal zero, nonconcrete meaning, 
etc.), the switch-reference mechanism “loses its orientation” and is unable to 
establish the identity or distinctness of insufficiently identified entities. Strictly 
speaking, these entities are distinct, so the different-subject marker is possible, 
but their distinctness is not sufficiently clear, so the same-subject marker is 
possible as well. It should be emphasized that we are everywhere dealing with 
an expansion of the same-subject marker into the area of incomplete core- 
ference. 


2.1.4. Negation 

A clause whose verb comprises a switch-reference marker can, of course, not 
only be affirmative, but also negative. Negation is expressed cumulatively to- 
gether with the markers of converbs and masdars (at least in the cases that 
interest us here). The negative same-subject marker is -B4j (a universal negative 
converbal marker). The negative different-subject marker is -B4S..G4.'” If dif- 
ference of subject is marked on a negative analytic verb form, the converb of 
the nonfinal (lexical) verb takes the negative form in -B4yn, and the final (auxil- 
iary) verb stays in the affirmative different-subject form in -V7~.GA, according 
to our data. The negative same- and different-subject markers do not show any 
differences in their syntactic behavior vis-a-vis the affirmative markers. Exam- 
ples include: 


(40) urug; xdjlen-i-n — cug-bajn, OQ; coruj bar-gan. 
girl shirt-3-acc wash-ss:NEG gO-CONV AUX-PF 
‘The girl went away without washing the shirt. 


(41) ava-xi O; \ cemger-bejn baarga |, urun; igla-p 
mother-3 feed-CONV:NEG AUx:Ds { child:3 cry-coNvV 
cemper-beske 
feed-Ds:NEG 
tur-gan. 
AUX-PF 


“Mother did not feed the child, and he cried’ 
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2.2. Semantics of connection in switch-reference constructions 


What is the grammatical meaning common to the converbal form in -G4é 
(same-subject marker) and the masdar-case form in -l.G4 (different-subject 
marker)? The semantic relations between the main and the dependent parts of 
the biclausal constructions in the examples cited in section 2.1 were quite varied. 
The idea of the existence of a link between two situations, common to all of 
them, was realized in different cases as a temporal relation (the event of the 
dependent clause precedes the event of the main clause), a logical relation (the 
event of the dependent clause is a condition for the event of the main clause, 
or a consequence event, expressed by the main clause, follows from a cause 
event, expressed by the dependent clause), a logical-temporal relation (one event 
naturally follows the other). The event of the dependent clause precedes the 
event of the main clause in some sense, temporally or logically. This meaning is 
iconically reflected in the linear order of the clauses, and the markers -G4¥ and 
-Vr.GA themselves carry only the idea of a link between the clauses, without 
conveying any temporal meaning. As can be seen in the examples, in multiclausal 
constructions of the type considered here the grammatical meaning of tense is 
conveyed only by the finite forms of the main clause. Nor do the same- and 
different-subject markers have an aspectual meaning of their own; the aspectual 
meaning in the dependent clause with these forms is conveyed only by auxil- 
iary verbs. 

Of special interest is the tense-neutrality of the different-subject form, which 
is morphologically built on the basis of the imperfective masdar in -7 In finite 
forms the masdat in -7 conveys the temporal meaning “non-past tense” and 
the aspectual meaning “imperfective”. The meanings “perfect” and “past” are 
mostly expressed by masdar forms in -GAxz. The aspectual-temporal contrast of 
the affixes -r and -GA)z is also preserved in the masdar-case forms -7.DA 
and -G4z..DA, which mark dependent clauses and are structurally similar to the 
different-subject marker (see section 3.1 for more details). In these two forms 
the locative case suffix -DA is added to the masdar marker and the person 
agreement suffixes. The dependent-clause forms in -V7.DA and -G4n..DA ex- 
press the meaning of simultaneity or cooccurrence of two events. This meaning 
component is clearly conveyed in these forms by the locative case forms, which 
contain the idea of collocating two objects together. Similarly, in the different- 
subject marker -17.GA, the notion of non-simultaneity and link is expressed by 
the dative case which contains the idea of a displacement from one location to 
another, while the masdar component of the different-subject marker has been 
desemanticized and has lost all aspectual-temporal meaning, in contrast to the 
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masdar affixes in the -D4 forms. Furthermore, there is no form expressing a 
dependent clause that combines the -G4n masdar with the dative case.'® This 
fact provides evidence from the system for the fact that, despite its transparent 
internal structure, the different-subject marker -7..G4 has left the paradigm of 
masdar-case forms, has merged into a unitary whole and is now in functional 
opposition to the marker -GA¥s, expressing the same relative time and differing 
only in its switch-reference properties. To use Ceremisina’s expression, the 
-Vr..GA form has been “converbalized” (deepritastizacija), because it has been 
isolated from the other formally parallel forms (Ceremisina et al. 1984: 39). The 
regular interaction of two dependent-clause forms, for the same and different- 
subject conditions, forms the switch-reference system in Tuva. Although the 
two forms have the same grammatical meaning, except for their switch-reference 
function, the same-subject dependent clauses naturally imply a greater connect- 
edness of the events than the different-subject clauses. In connected discourse, 
the form that expresses the greater connectedness has communicative priority. 
This also explains the fact that in cases of deviation from the prototypical 
referential relations between clauses (i.e., from coreference) it is always the 
same-subject forms that expand into the domain of the different-subject forms, 
but never the other way round. In several recent papers it has been proposed 
that in some languages, the morphology that might be thought of as expressing 
the switch-reference distinction in fact expresses the event linkage (Carlson 
1987, Mithun 1993). 


2.3. Quasi-coordination as a type of syntactic dependence 
in switch-reference constructions 


The interpretation of multiclausal constructions with a dependent clause marked 
by a converb or masdar-case form of the verb has traditionally been con¢rover- 
sial in Soviet Turkic linguistics. The content of this controversy is widely known 
(for overviews cf., e.g., Gadzieva 1957, Nartyev 1975, Ubrjatova 1976: 14-24, 
Hanser 1982; with reference to Tuva: Sat 1960) and briefly amounts to the 
following dilemma: should sentences of the type (42) be regarded as “complex” 
(i.e., biclausal) or “simple” (expanded); in other words, should their dependent 
clauses be regarded as subordinate clauses (Russian pridatocnoe) or as “phrases” 
(Russian oborot); in yet other words, should such dependent clauses be consid- 
ered as being of the same type as subordinate clauses with European-type con- 
junctions (such clauses are also attested in Turkic languages but usually consti- 
tute a very marginal kind of dependent clause; cf. Ceremisina 1981) or of a 
different type? Example (3) is here re-presented as (42). 
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(42) a. ava-m inek-ti — saap-t-arga, Kara-kis  ¢an-ip 
mother-1sG cow-acc milk-sur-ps Kara-kys go.home-conv 
kel-ir. 

AUX-IMPF 


‘Mother will milk the cow and Kara-kys will come home.’ 
b.  avam; inekti saap-ka’ O; canip kelir. 
milk-ss 
“Mother will milk the cow and come home.’ 


Our view on this matter is the following. The whole problem is a result of 
carrying over terms and categories from Russian to Turkic grammar which were 
coined in Russian grammatical research and make sense elsewhere only with 
serious reservations. In carrying over these categories to Turkic languages, Tur- 
kologists take as their defining features either structure or meaning, In the first 
case it turns out that Turkic languages do not have subordinate clauses at all, 
because subordinate clauses must of necessity have a subordinating conjunction 
(as in Russian) and all converbal and masdar-case clauses fall into the category 
of phrases. In the second case it is practically the Russian translational equivalent 
that is taken as a basis for the classification. In this case most of the converbal 
and masdar-case clauses turn out to be subordinate clauses. In order to arrive 
at a typologically adequate solution of the problem, the “Russocentric” approach 
and the Russian-oriented distinction between “phrase” and “subordinate clause” 
should be given up completely. A clause can have quite different degrees of 
dependence or reduction: from minimal dependence (in a coordinate construc- 
tion) to maximal dependence (as a “copredicate” in the sentence He went toward 
the house with a quick pace).'° “Phrase” and “subordinate clause” are labels that 
refer to two points on the scale of reduction in Russian that are not universally 
applicable. What is universal is the functional types of multi-clausal construc- 
tions that are identified on the basis of semantic relations between clauses, in 
particular, complement clauses, adverbial clauses, coordination. But the degree 
of reduction is expressed in every language differently, by means of the syntactic 
(internal structure of the dependent clause) and morphological (marking of the 
verb) resources of the language. 

What type of multiclausal construction do sentences of the type (42), which 
are of interest to us here, belong to? Ceremisina (1981) considers all such senten- 
ces as belonging to the “adverbial subsystem” of “polypredicative construc- 
tions”, i.e., as constructions with adverbial clauses. However, let us turn again 
to the examples in section 2.1.2. As we observed, the specific semantic link 
between the clauses can vary, and the only constant feature is the notion of the 
existence of a link between the situations and of a precedence relation between 
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the two clauses. This leads us to think that these constructions are semantically 
closest to coordinate constructions. Such an interpretation finds an indirect con- 
firmation in their Russian equivalents: the majority of the examples are 
translations of Russian coordinate sentences with the conjunction / ‘and’. In 
addition, the range of meanings expressed by these biclausal constructions is 
very close to the range of meanings of the Russian conjunction 7 As is well 
known, the meaning of the coordinating conjunction in Russian is never com- 
pletely free of adverbial meaning (cf. Svedova 1980: 617). But in Russian con- 
junctional coordination allows the use of finite verb forms in both coordinate 
clauses. If we give up the a priori assumption that this feature of predicate 
coordination is universal, the Tuva constructions with a switch-reference marker 
must be regarded as coordinate. The typological difference between Turkic and 
Indo-European languages is that Turkic languages have no (or very little) con- 
junctional coordination. This is why they express coordination by making one 
of the clauses dependent on the other by means of a nonfinite verb. (This type 
of coordination is typologically very widespread, cf. Bergel’son 1986). Since 
Tuva does have marginal (conjunctionless) constructions with two or more finite 
verbs, we will call switch-reference constructions guasé-coordinate. 

Adverbial clauses, on the other hand, are expressed by means of masdar- 
postposition constructions in Tuva. In contrast to converbal and masdar-case 
constructions, they express a semantically specific type of link — temporal se- 
quence, cause-result relation, etc., and not the existence of a link per se, as 
the quasi-coordinate constructions (on masdar-postposition constructions see 
Samina 1981, 1985 a). 

That the link in quasi-coordinate constructions is of a coordinative kind is 
confirmed by the freedom with which chains of dependent clauses can be built 
up in which only the last clause has a finite verb. Tuva narrative texts abound in 
such chaining constructions with dependent clauses containing switch-reference 
markers (cf, e.g, Babugkin 1959: 100, Isxakov—Pal’/mbax 1961: 331). These 
really #u/tclausal constructions are characterized by a principle that can be called 
the principle of linear control of switch-reference: the use of a switch-reference 
marker in every clause is controlled by the (lack of) coreference with the subject 
of the clause that follows, for example: 


(43) ool uxen  Gilgi-zi-n berip-kes, cilpi-zi-nip en eR 
boy thirty herd-3-acc give-ss_ herd-3-GEN most good 
a’d-i-n tud-up mun-up al-gai, aal 
horse-3-acc catch-conv saddle-conv Aux-ss camp 
Rex-tp Cor-up tur-arga, [...) Karati-Xaan dep 
go.atound-CONV AUX-CONV AUX-DS Karaty-Khan aux 
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kixi — Sidiraa moorej-i éarlaan. 

person chess contest-Acc announce:PF 

‘The boy gave away thirty of his horses, chose and saddled the best 
horse of the herd and went around the camp, and (at that time) a 
person called Karaty-Khan announced a chess contest.” 


(44) koka aal-ga baar-im-ga, Rigi bok boorga, udavajn-daa 
neighbor camp-DaT go:Ds-1sG person be.not be:ps soon-PTCL 
canip-kan men. 


go.home-past 1sG 

‘I went to the neighboring camp, there was nobody there, and I 
soon went back home?! 

Tuva is not unique in showing this tendency for chaining constructions. First, 
the existence of such chains in other Turkic languages has often been noted 
(cf., e.g, Baskakov 1975: 237, Gadzieva—Birjukovic 1983: 7). Second, it is well 
known that many languages with switch-reference have a tendency for chaining 
text structures (cf. Longacre 1983). 


3. Other types of switch-reference marking constructions 


It is not always easy to draw semantic distinctions between quasi-coordinate 
constructions and those with adverbial clauses. The prototypical discourse func- 
tion of the quasi-coordinate constructions is signaling maintenance and preserv- 
ing or, in contrast to this, change of the main active participant of the situation 
described, i.e., marking of switch-reference. The information concerning the 
semantic type of relation between the conjoined situations is secondary. The 
opposite is the case as far as constructions with adverbial clauses are concerned. 
Their prototypical discourse function is signaling the specific type of semantic 
relation between events, one of which is described as a temporal, causal or 
purposive elaboration of the other. Information on common participants can 
be provided, however, as secondary in importance. It is of interest to know 
whether a language like Tuva employs its switch-reference resources in various 
constructions not specifically focused on participant tracking. (For surveys of 
Tuva constructions with adverbial clauses, see Babuskin 1960, Delger-ool 1960, 
Sat 1982). In this section, several types of constructions with adverbial clauses 
are analyzed. We are primarily interested in what means are used for coding 
sameness/difference of subjects, to what extent these means are regular, and 
whether they should be viewed as components of the switch-reference system. 
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3.1. Constructions with temporal clauses 


There are a variety of temporal clauses in the Tuva language. Thus, 85 formal 
types of such clauses are described in Samina (1985 b). (Among them are our 
quasi-coordinate constructions with the markers -GAs and -l7.GA.) Temporal 
constructions considered in that paper to be the basic ones are those with the 
dependent verb marked as a masdar-case form in -GA or -DA (dative or locative 
cases, respectively). From our point of view, these forms, which look similar at 
first glance, have very different functions, which is reflected in different mor- 
phological and syntactic restrictions on their distribution. The conditions for 
using -GA forms and their functions within the system of switch-reference have 
been analyzed in full detail in section 1 above. As for -DA forms, they appear to 
be the most frequent masdar-case forms in Turkic languages (see, for instance, 
Gadizieva 1973; Ceremisina 1981). In the works on the Tuva language, they have 
been treated similarly to -17.GA forms (Samina 1982; Sat 1960; Ceremisina et 
al. 1984). The folowing examples show some occurrences of -D4 forms. 


(45) a. 9 uruu  aar-ir-da, ava-zi igla-p tur. 
girl:3 sick-IMPF-TEMP mother-3 cry-cONV AUX 
‘When the girl is sick, her mother cries,” 

b. xin tn-gen-de, cer — céraan. 
sun fise-PF-TEMP earth get.illuminated:PF 
‘When the sun rose, the earth became illuminated.” 

c. (men) udu-p bid-ir-im-da ava-1 (meni) otturup-kan. 
I sleep-CONV AUx-IMPF-1SG-TEMP mother-1 acc awaken-pr 
‘When I fell/was asleep, my mother awakened me.’ 

d.  ava-zi ata-x-bile tugaalay-ip olur-da, ogl-u —_urnu-bile 
mother-3 father-3-with talk-conv aux-TEMP boy-3 girl:3-with 
ten-tp tur-gan. 
fool-CONV AUX-PF 
‘While the mother and father talked, their children fooled around.’ 

e. Sigen Sik-ta, Rezer xerek, 
grass wet-TEMP cut must 
‘While the grass is wet, one has to mow (it).’ 


The folowing morphological features are characteristic of -24 constructions: 
co-occurrence with both imperfective (45a) and perfective (45 b) masdars, that 
is, -Vr~ and -GAn- forms, respectively; with simple or analytic (45 c) verbal predi- 
cates; directly with the auxiliary stem — the most frequent case (45d); with an 
adjective predicate (45e). Form a syntactic point of view, -24 constructions 
tend to be used in combination with the noncoreference of subjects, though 
this correlation is not as strict as for -1..GA constructions (see below). 
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Semantically, -DA constructions represent the idea of a loose temporal cooc- 
currence of two events, i. e., partial or absolute identity of their temporal bound- 
aries (see Katanov 1903: 924; Delger-ool 1960; Samina 1985 b: 60). It is this 
meaning that is responsible for the frequent non-coreference of subjects en- 
countered in -DA constructions: Naturally, in the real world temporally cooc- 
current events more frequently involve distinct actors (cf, however, a more 
peculiar situation represented by -B/faan constructions, see below). Deviations 
from this correlation occur in nonstandard situations where either it is difficult 
to judge whether the coreference of subjects is really observed — see (46) (and 
cf. 2.1.3 above), or the temporal clause is expressed in a reduced way; in the last 
case the temporal clause usually breaks up the main clause — see (47)—(48). 


(46) don-a ber-gen-de, axilda-ar-i dam baar. 
freeze-CONV AUX-PF-TEMP work-impr-3 still go:1mMpF 
‘When one is freezing, one works even better. (lt. ‘... his working 


2 


goes ... 


(47) dun meen taalin-im-ni —_[tin-er-in-de] ap al-ir 
that I:cEN bag-1sG-acc exit-ImpF-2sG-TEMP take:CONV AUX-IMPF 
SEN. 
2sG 
lit. ‘That bag of mine, when you go out, you'll pick up.7? 


(48) ala-m [Toora-xem-de bol-gan-da] menee xojley sad-ip 
father-1sGc Toora-khem-Loc be-pr-Temp I:paT shirt buy-coNnv 
ber-gen. 

AUX-PF 


‘My father, staying at Toora-khem, bought a shirt for me.’ 


The temporal -D4 clause in (48) obviously has the primary locative meaning, 
whereas the auxiliary bo/ ‘be located’ simply serves as the carrier of the -D4 
marker. 

Thus, -DA constructions should be analyzed as temporal, and hence, adverbial 
clauses, in contrast to -V7..G4 constructions, which were analyzed as quasi- 
coordinate. This claim is also supported by the fact that -DA clauses fail to 
participate in clause chaining (cf. examples with -l7..GA clauses in 2.3). This is 
motivated by a closer and more unidirectional dependence of the -DA modifier 
on the main clause as compared to the quasi-coordinate constructions. 

From the point of view of the switch-reference system, a “quasi-minimal 
pair” for -D4 constructions appears to be the construction with the -Bisaan 
converb which requires strictly coreferential subjects. (On this converb and its 
properties see Babuskin 1959: 101; Isxakov—Pal’ mbax 1961: 388; Samina 1985 b: 
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125-126). The discourse function of -Bliaan constructions is to emphasize strict 
temporal cooccurrence, and even fusion of two events. This is a peculiar situa- 
tion, and -B/iaan clauses are not frequent in Tuva texts. It is worth mentioning 
that -B/iaan constructions again bring in the difficult problem of delimitation 
between adverbial clause constructions and coordination: the idea of conjunc- 
tion is expressed to a maximal degree by a structure where events are unified 
both by a common main participant — especially when it is the only participant 
of a one-place-verb — and by temporal cooccurrence. 


(49) a. = ava-zi uruU-N cemger-bisaan, Cugaalaz-ip olur. 
mother-3 girl:3-acc feed-TEMP:ss talk-cONV AUX 
“The mother feeds her daughter and speaks to her, 
b. dem = xajindir-bisaan, ava-ri urun-n cemger-ip —_‘ tur-gan. 
food cook-Temp:ss mother-3 girl:3-acc feed-cONV AUX-PF 
‘While cooking, the mother (simultaneously) fed her daughter.’ 


An important fact about the Tuva switch-reference system is that in same- 
subject constructions the deletion of a subject NP can occur either in the main 
or in the dependent clause — see the positions of the NP avazi in (49 a—b). But 
this fact can receive another interpretation: it is always the subject of the depen- 
dent clause that is deleted; but since the dependent clause in all cases precedes 
the main clause, sometimes the remaining subject NP can be dislocated to the 
leftmost position in the sentence. Thus, the full NP avagi in (49 a) either belongs 
to the dependent clause, to which it is actually adjacent, or it is dislocated from 
its original position in the main clause, in which case the dependent clause in 
surrounded by main clause material. Each of the interpretations has its pros and 
cons, but in any case the variant with the subject in the left clause — see (49 a) 
— can be justifiably considered a quasi-coordinate construction, because it is 
characterized by anaphoric, not cataphoric deletion. 

When there is a pragmatic need of communicating the idea of temporal cooc- 
currence or fusion of two events with distinct actors, a passive variant of the 
-Bliaan construction can be used, permitting to preserve the subject coreference. 


(50) a. oghtu aéa-zi-n-ga ette-dir-bisaan, igla-p tur-gan. 
boy-3 father-3-suF-DAT beat-Pass-TEMP:SS Cry-CONV AUX-PF 
lit. “Fhe boy gets beaten by his father and cries.’ 


Of course, this is possible only if some coreference between the clauses is present, 
as in (50a), where the patient of the dependent clause is coreferential with the 
agent of the main clause. Compare this with the case where there is no corefer- 
ence, subjects cannot be made coreferential and the -DA clause is used: 
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(50) b.  aghu aéa-xi-n-ga ette-dir-p tur-da, ava-zi 
boy-3 father-3-suF-DaT beat-pass-CONV AUX-TEMP mother-3 
igla-p tur-gan. 

Cty-CONV AUX-PF 
‘While the father was beating the son, his mother cried.’ 


A peculiar feature of -Bliaan converbs is the possibility of their autonomous use 
as finite forms with person markers. When used in this manner they have an 
emphatic meaning “X is still doing P (and) still doing Q”, as in (51 b-c). 


(51) a.  Rettin-bisaan, uruu irla-p tur. 
dress-TEMP:ss gitl:3 sing-CONV AUX 
‘While dressing, the daughter sings.’ 
b. uruu  kettin-bisaan, diran-bisaan. 
girl:3 dress-TEMP:ss comb-TEMP:ss 
“The daughter is (still) dressing and combing herself’ 
Cs men kettin-bisaan men, men diran-bisaan men. 
I dress-remp:ss 1sG I comb-TEMpss Isc 
‘I am dressing and combing myself. 
(with a characteristic prolonged intonation) 


The -Bliaan and -DA forms are close to being part of the switch-reference 
system. But still there ate some features which differentiate them from the 
constructions analyzed in section 2: (a) they are not full synonyms, as -B/faan 
has an emphatic sense of paralleling events; (b) -7.DA and -GAz..DA are not 
as consistent with respect to their different-subject-function as -77.GA is. 

Other patterns of temporal constructions — with conjunctions or masdars 
plus postpositions (see Samina 1985b) — are not sensitive to switch-reference 
and thus are not examined here. It should also be added that though in some 
cases a temporal relation may implicate a causal or conditional relation (depend- 
ing on the context and aspectual characteristics of the event), the expression of 
temporal cooccurrence remains the prototypical function of -D4 and -Bliaan 
constructions. The prototypical means for expressing condition are construc- 
tions with a special conditional mood marker in the dependent clause. They are 
not sensitive to switch-reference (see Kibrik 1988) and thus are not considered 
in this paper. 


3.2. Constructions with causal clauses 


Among the great variety of Tuva constructions that express causal relations (see 
Samina 1980, 1985a), one can single out a nuclear subset where the switch- 
reference distinction is observed. (As noted above, in adverbial clause construc- 
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tions, switch-reference marking tends to be associated with the least specific 
semantics). The following are some basic examples: 


(52) a. men korg-a  ber-gen bol-gas, bori-nii  olir-uip — Sida-vaan ~— men. 

I be.afraid aux-pF be-ss_ wolf-acc kill-conv can-NEG:PF 1sG 
‘T could not kill the wolf because I had been frightend.’ 

b. beri. anijak boorga, ohir-be-di-m. 
wolf young be:ps__ kill-NEG-pasT-1sc 
‘Since the wolf was young, I did not kill it.’ 

c. bo Gl sook boorga, xij ap ol-gen. 
that year cold be:ps much animal die-prF 
‘Since the year was cold, a lot of animals died’ 


Example (52 a) shows a same-subject construction, and (52 b) a different-subject 
construction with a coreferential direct object in the main clause. In (52 c) there 
are no coreferential NPs. It is obvious that the switch-reference markers are the 
same as in quasi-coordinate constructions: -GAs and -V7.G4. However, in 
causal constructions there is a special carrier for those markers, namely the 
existential copula Jo/- that can accompany not only nominal but also verbal 
predicates of dependent clauses without any restrictions on their form — see 
(52) and also cf. (53): 


(53) a. ala-m dika turup-kan  bol-gai, udu-j ber-gen. 
father-1sG very be.tired-pF be-ss sleep-CONV AUX-PF 
‘My father fell asleep because he grew very tired.’ 
b.  ata-m dika turup-kas, udu-j ber-gen. 
father-1sc very be.tired-ss sleep-cONV AUX-PF 
‘My father grew very tired and fell asleep.’ 


Some peculiarities of switch-reference in causal constructions can be seen in 
sentences like (54): 


(54) a. sen eki — boor-un-da kel-di-m. 
you good be:IMpr-2sG-TEMP AUX-PAST-1sG 
‘I came because you are good.’ 


Here the different-subject marker is -24 — the same as in temporal clauses. But 
its carrier is still a finite form of the same copula Jo/. One can compate it to 
an analogous temporal clause construction demonstrating the nominal predicate: 


(54) b. sen bitit tur-un-da, sence irlar — irla-p ber-ip 
you little AUx-2sG-TEMP you:DAT song-PL sing-CONV AUX-CONV 
coraan men. 
AUX:PF 1sG 
‘When you were young, I sang songs to you.’ 
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The question arises as to what the grammatical status of the copula bo/- is which 
appears as bolgas, boor.GA or boor..DA and can accompany all types of predicates 
in causal clauses. From our point of view it would be misleading to describe 
these forms as conjunctions or postpositions (see Isxakov—Pal ‘mbax 1961: 450; 
Samina 1980; Samina 1985 a, 1985 b). At the same time, they cannot be equated 
with the auxiliaries and be thus considered a part of the complex verbal predi- 
cate since they are attached to an already formed analytic complex. We would 
ptefer to view these markers not in terms of paradigmatically defined word 
classes (conjunctions vs. auxiliaries etc.), but functionally, according to their role 
as switch-reference markers in causal constructions. This is even more reason- 
able in view of the special character of the same/different-subject opposition in 
causal constructions: not -GAfs vs. -V7.GA, but bolas vs. boor..Ga, boor..DA. (The 
existence of the two latter forms is due to different aspectual features of the 
events in question). In general, constructions with causal clauses belong to the 
switch-reference system, their morphological base being the quasi-coordination 
switch-reference markers -GAS/-V7.GA. 


3.3. Constructions with purposive clauses 


A large group of biclausal constructions in Tuva show in their dependent clause 
a marker based on a form of the verb a- ‘say, tell’. Among these, constructions 
with purposive clauses form a special and easily definable class (another class 
that is not of interest to us here is complements with verbs of intellectual 
activity). The purposive clause is introduced by the marker dees which is in fact 
the -G4sconverb of de-. (For further information on purposive clauses see 
Samina 1980; Sat 1981). Thus an expression translatable as “X does P in order 
to do Q”, means literally “saying Q, X does P”. The following are some basic ex- 


amples: 
(55) a. = ava-m-ga uxurax-ir dees, men xooraj corup-tu-m. 
mother-1sG-DaT meet-ImpF PuRP I town go-pasT-1sG 
‘I went to the town in order to see my mother’ 
b.  ava-xi distan-zin dees, urun miin-nii — xajindir-ip — Raan. 
mother-3 rest-Imp:3sG PuRP gitl:3 soup-acc cook-CONV AUX:PF 
‘For the mother to have a rest, her daughter cooked the soup’ 
c. aca-m Roncu-tun-ma-zin dees, men ijas-ti car-ip 
father-1sc scold-suF-NEG-IMP:3sG PuRP I firewood chop-conv 
kal-di-m. 


AUX-PAST-1SG 
‘I chopped firewood so that my father would not scold me’ 
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These examples suggest that the different/same-subject contrast is relevant for 
purposive constructions as well, though the means of expressing it are different. 
The different-subject relation (55 b, 55c) is is signaled by the “imperative-opta- 
tive mood” (Sat 1955: 695) on the dependent verb; for the third person its 
marker is -Z/n. The literal meaning of (55b), for example, is “Saying: ‘Let the 
mother have a rest’, the daughter cooked the soup”. 

As for the same-subject relation, (55a), it is signaled by the plain indicative 
mood. That this form is a finite one, and not a masdar or participle, is better 
seen in examples with nonzero agreement: 


(56) aca-tn distan-ir men dees, can-ip kel-gen. 
father-1sG rest-IMpF 1sG PURP go.home-CONV AUX-PF 
‘My father came home to have a rest.’ 


The optional first person marker men is present in this sentence. It is used to 
describe the purpose of some event most explicitly, by verbalizing it through 
direct speech — “Father came, saying: ‘ll have a rest’”. The absence of the 
person marker wen in (56) would describe that purpose by verbalizing it as 
indirect speech: “Father came, saying that he’ll have a rest”. 

These two possibilities create occasional ambiguities which are resolved by 
the context, depending on whether the purposive is construed as representing 
direct or indirect speech: 


(57) ava-1 meni cemger-ip  Rag-zin dees, sen axil-dan 
mother-1sG acc feed-cONV AUX-IMP:3sG PURP you work-aBL 
kel-di-n. 


come-PAsT-2sG 

a. Direct speech: ‘You came from work so your mother would feed 
you.’ (lit. ‘Saying: “Let my mother feed me” you came from 
work.’) 

b. Indirect speech: “You came from work so my mother would feed 
me.’ (lit. ‘Saying [that] my mother should feed me you came 
from work.’) 


From the pragmatic point of view, interpretation (a) is no doubt preferable here. 

The system of switch-reference in purposive clauses operates according to 
the same main principle that holds for the other types of constructions reviewed 
above: the same-subject marker appears only in case two coreferential nomi- 
native NPs are present; semantic features are not taken into account. See (58): 


(58) QO; tilig bol-zun dees, ool; petka-ni — odap-kan. 
warm be-imp:3sG PuRP boy stove-acc heat-pF 
‘The boy started the stove in order to get warm.’ 
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The verb clg bol- ‘be warm’ requires the dative, not the nominative case, and 
the respective NP cannot be considered the subject NP in Tuva. For the switch- 
reference mechanism it means different-subject marking, in this case — the im- 
perative-optative mood of the main verb. 

Thus, there are good reasons for considering purposive constructions in Tuva 
as belonging to the switch-reference system. Though same- and different-subject 
markets in purposive constructions are different from those analyzed in previ- 
ous sections, the main same-subject marker -GA¥F also finds its place here: the 
verbal form dees shares its subject with the main clause introducing direct/ 
indirect speech and is used as an intermediate link for maintaining the referential 
bond between the subjects of the main and dependent clauses. 


3.4. Constructions with conjoining converbs 


The examination of purposive adverbial clauses concludes the overview of 
multiclausal constructions that mark switch-reference along with their adverbial 
meanings. However, we have still not considered the constructions with the 
converbs in -(/)p and -l’/7 that allow only same-subject usages. Forms cognate 
with these converbs are found in nearly all Turkic languages, and in Turkological 
works many pages are usually devoted to them (see, e.g., Dmitriev 1948: 187; 
Kononov 1956: 475-476; Gadzieva 1961; Lewis 1967: 175-178; Gadzieva 1973: 
318-321; Poceluevskij 1975: 237-238; JuldaSev 1977: 158-179, 185). Tuva con- 
structions with the -//y7 and -(J)p converbs are described in much detail in 
Katanov (1903: 846, 850), Babuskin (1959; Isxakov—Pal’ mbax (1961: 316-330). 
In Samina (1985 b) they are described along with the other converb construc- 
tions conveying temporal relations. In our opinion, such a categorization is not 
quite justifiable and is rather motivated by the semantics of Russian translations 
of these constructions with the help of Russian converb phrases. 

Converbs in -V//7 and -(/)p have traditionally been thought to have at least 
two separate types of uses (Isxakov and Pal’ mbax 1961: 316). These are, first, 
marking the dependent clause in a multi-clausal construction, and, second, mark- 
ing all nonfinal verb forms in an analytical verbal construction. In both types 
of uses these converbs barely have any independent meaning — they basically 
setve to conjoin adjacent verbs (see below); hence the term “conjoining con- 
verbs”. The two types of uses are illustrated by the following examples. 


(59) a. ool olur-a, dunma-zi-bile ojna-p olur-gan. 
boy sit-coNnv sister-3-with play-cONV AUX-PF 
‘The boy is sitting and playing with his sister.’ 
b.  dunma-zi-bile ojna-p olur-a, ool iglay ber-gen. 
sistet-3-with play-cONV AUX-CONV boy cry-CONV AUX-PF 
‘The boy was playing with his sister and burst into tears.’ 
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c.  urun kettin-ip, diran-ip tur. 
girl:3 dress-cONV comb-CONV AUX 
‘The girl is dressing and combing herself’ 


In each of these examples, the verb of the first clause takes the form of a 
converb in -//+ or -(J)p. At the same time, these examples illustrate the second 
type of use of these converbs — to mark the nonfinal verb in an analytic con- 
struction (in all three examples, this use is found in the second clause, and in 
(58 b] in the first clause as well: ojnap olura). Synchronically, these two types of 
uses are distinct, but we believe that they are interconnected with respect to 
both their genesis and their function. The original use is the first type — marking 
the dependent clause in multiclausal constructions which, along with those ex- 
amined in section 2 above, can be called quasi-coordinate (cf. Ceremisina et al. 
1986: 28, 30, 145). These constructions characterize two concrete situations as 
linked, combined in a certain parameter (time, place, A&sonsart, commonality of 
participants, logical sequence etc.; cf. Katanov 1903: 846). Their connectedness 
is iconically represented in syntax, since one of the clauses is marked as a depen- 
dent one by a converb affix. Like quasi-coordinate constructions with -G4s 
examined in section 2, these constructions require obligatory coreference be- 
tween the subjects (all the reservations indicated for the -G4¥ constructions in 
section 2.1.3 hold true here too). However, they differ from -G4¥s constructions 
in that the meaning of temporal precedence is not necessarily present. It should 
be noted that the use of the converbs in -(/)p as final verbs of dependent clauses 
is typical of the literary dialect of Tuva (see Babuskin 1959: 99) and is quite rare 
in the TodzZa dialect. 

As for the second type of use of the converb, i. e., analytic verb constructions, 
they display a different kind of connectedness: it is not a link between two 
specific situations in discourse but rather a context-independent semantic link 
between a given verbal lexeme and certain auxiliary or partially desemanticized 
verb. Desemanticization underlying this link can be full or partial; in accordance 
with that, this link can be either firm or flexible. For example, the construction 
diranip tur (lit. ‘combing stands’) is the most neutral, i.e., the most grammati- 
calized way of expressing the meaning “she is combing”. However, under suit- 
able semantic conditions, other wordings ate possible, e.g., diranip olur ‘she is 
combing in a sitting position’ (lit. “combing sits’), where the auxiliary verb has 
not entirely lost its lexical meaning. Such occurrences represent an intermediate 
case between the two types of use of the conjoining converbs. They are similar 
to well-known serial constructions found in African, Papuan and some other 
languages. In general, due to different degrees of desemanticization of the link 
between the main and dependent clauses, and due to the openness of the lexical 
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class of auxiliary verbs, the intermediate cases are not unique and cover the 
whole continuum of transition from multiclausal constructions with conjoining 
converbs to the analytic verb forms. 

A possible framework for describing these two types of converb uses is the 
idea of Foley—Van Valin 1984 and Foley—Olson 1985 that serial constructions 
and coordinate clauses are nothing but two stages of the process of clause 
juncture that can reach different degrees of completion: (1) sharing all arguments 
by both predicates, as in analytic forms; (2) sharing only part of the arguments, 
necessarily including the main protagonist, as in the multi-clausal constructions 
in (59a, 59b); (3) sharing only the adverbial arguments (not necessarily present). 
Converbs in -V//¥ and -(Jp do not have parallel forms that mark different- 
subject. Thus, like English adverbial participles and Russian converbs, they do 
not constitute a subsystem of switch-reference. 


4. Conclusion 


Let us briefly summarize the results of this study. The basis of the switch- 
reference system in Tuva is constituted by a pair of morphological markers -GAF 
and -l.GA (same-subject and different-subject respectively) used in quasi-coor- 
dinate constructions (section 2). This morphological opposition also underlies a 
subsystem of switch-reference in causal adverbial clause constructions (section 
3.2). There is also a pait of markers that express temporal adverbial clauses with 
the meaning of simultaneity (section 3.1) and that are partially isomorphic with 
the pair of basic markers, but are grammaticalized to a lesser degree. Another 
subsystem of switch-reference — purposive adverbial clause constructions (sec- 
tion 3.3) — is based on different morphological resources: the same- and dif- 
ferent-subject status is shown on the dependent verb by means of the indicative 
and imperative-optative moods respectively. The last type of switch-reference 
marking constructions we are aware of is the construction with conjoining con- 
verbs in -(/)p and -V// which embraces a broad range of multiclausal structures: 
from an analytical verb form to a clause chain. The markers of these converbs 
ate same-subject markers and do not have different-subject marking counter- 
parts. 

In section 1, we listed cross-linguistically frequent properties of switch-refer- 
ence systems. Now we will try to compare the Tuva variant of such a system 
with the typological “standard” and to provide functional explanations for the 
properties in question. 

1. In Tuva switch-reference constructions, the switch-reference markers also 
mark the clause as dependent. The very fact that (non)coreference of the 
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clause’s subject with another subject is marked makes the clause dependent, 
requires comparing it to some other clause. Moreover, markers of switch- 
reference not only signal (non)coreference of the subject of the dependent 
clause with the subject of the main clause, but in addition express certain 
adverbial meanings with different degrees of specificity: from a minimally 
specific meaning in quasi-coordinate constructions to a highly specific mean- 
ing in purposive adverbial clauses. 

2. Tuva has verb-final word order, and in a simple clause all arguments are 
located to the left of the verb. In accordance with this principle, the main 
finite verb tends to take the rightmost position in multiclausal constructions, 
whereas the nonfinite (frequently nominalized) clauses marking switch-refer- 
ence take the argument slots to the left of the main verb. 

3. The Tuva switch-reference mechanism marks (non)coreference of syntactic 
subjects. In cases where the referential properties of the subject are blurred, 
variation of switch-reference markers is possible. 

4. The main same-subject marker in Tuva (-G4s) is morphologically unanalyz- 
able while the different-subject marker (-~.G4) has an internal structure 
and agrees with the subject of its clause. This is quite natural since nonco- 
reference, unlike the same-subject case, does not convey by itself any infor- 
mation about the subject. 

5. In Tuva, the basic type of multiclausal constructions displaying switch-refer- 
ence marking is what we called quasi-coordinate constructions with same- 
and different-subject markers in the dependent clause. These constructions 
show the semantically least specific link between clauses. Presumably, this is 
explained by the fact that switch-reference first emerges in constructions 
where the type of coreference is least predictable from the semantic nature 
of the interclausal link itself. 

All that we have said above permits us to outline some perspectives for 
further studies on switch-reference. As for Tuva, at least the following aspects 
deserve to be mentioned: (1) discovering the remaining types of constructions 
marking switch-reference, if any; (2) an in-depth study of converb constructions 
(see section 3.4) and the continuous scale between analytical verb forms and 
multiclausal constructions with dependent converbal clauses; the relevance of 
the notion of serial construction to the Tuva evidence; (3) the interplay of such 
devices of discourse cohesion as switch-reference and anaphora (cf. Kibrik 1988 
for some work in this direction). 

As for Turkic studies in general, all Turkic languages should be closely exam- 
ined to see whether they have switch-reference phenomena or not. Relying both 
on general speculations and preliminary analyses, there are reasons to suspect 
that switch-reference is quite typical of the Turkic language type. The contempo- 
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rary state of syntactic typology calls for filling this gap in our knowledge about 
this language family, which is in fact one of the best documented in the world. 


Abbreviations 

1, 2,3 persons of LOC locative 
subject/possessor NEG negative 

ABL ablative PASS passive 

ACC accusative PAST past 

AUX auxiliary PF perfective masdar 

CONV converb PL plural 

DAT dative PTCL _ particle 

GEN genitive PURP —_ purposive 

IMP imperative-optative SG singular 

IMPF imperfective masdar Ss same subject 

INTR interruptive aspect SUF meaningless suffix 

ITER iterative aspect (morphophonemically 

DIR directional case induced) 

DS different subject TEMP __ temporal clause 


In the Tuva examples, we ignore zero morphemes and omit the corresponding 
glosses, like nominative case marker, third person agreement. 


Notes 


* This paper is slightly revised translation of an article originally published in Russian (M. B. 
Bergel’son—A. A. Kibtik. 1987. “Sistema perekljucenija referencii v cuvinskom jazyke”, Sovetskaja 
gurkologija 1987 (2): 16-32; 1987 (4): 30-45). 

The paper was translated by three people: Martin Haspelmath and the authors. We are deeply 
greateful to Martin for his help, collaboration, and encouragement. However, we alone assume 
all the responsibility for the contents of the paper. 

Tuva is a Turkic language spoken in southern Siberia (mostly in the Tuva republic, a part of 
the Russian Federation) by approximately 207,000 speakers (1989 census). In English the Tuva 
language has been variously called Tuvan, Tuvin, Tuvian, Tuvinian, as well as a number of older 
names (see Comrie 1992: 190). The Tuva people call their language fiva di/. Tuva is a member 
of the Northern (Eastern-Hunnic) branch of the Turkic family. The grammatical structure of 
Tuva is mostly within the limits of the Turkic “standard”, but includes some features shared by 
other Turkic, Tungusic and Mongolian languages of the area. The lexicon displays a strong 
influence from Mongolian. The standard Tuva orthography is based on the Cyrillic alphabet. 
Here we use a transliteration system fairly common in Turkic studies (see, e.g., Comrie 1981). 
The character # represents a high back unrounded vowel; /”, 2” etc. are pharyngealized vowels; 
/ is a palatal voiced fricative. 
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This paper is based on data collected by the authors in the 1986 linguistic expedition of 
Moscow State University in Tuva (Todza district, the village of Ij). Except for the cases specifi- 
cally indicated, all Tuva examples were elicited from our consultants in the village of Jj, who 
speak the Toda dialect of Tuva (see Cadamba 1974). Checking our materials with the speakers 
of the literary dialect of Tuva showed that the Todza dialect does not differ significantly from 
the literary dialect in the relevant aspects. The cases of divergence between dialects are indicated 
in the paper. We have occasionally used data from written Tuva texts, as well as from the works 
of other authors. Such cases are indicated. 

We are happy to express our gratitude to our consultants — the schoolteachers from the 
village of Ij, and also our colleagues Ul’ jana P. Opej-ool and Marina V. Mongu3, who helped 
us to correct and supplement our data. We thank the members of the Tuva linguistic expedition 
who discussed with us certain aspects of the present work, and we ate very thankful to Alek- 
sandr E, Kibrik, Antonina I. Koval, Isaak §. Kozinsky, Maria S. Polinsky, Edgem R. Tenisev, 
Yakov G. Testelec, and Viktoria N. Yartseva, who read an early version of the article and made 
valuable comments. We also highly appreciate the help of Thomas Payne who provided us with 
some important information. Keith Slater suggested a number of stylistic improvements, for 
which we are very much indebted to him. Naturally, all mistakes and omissions are our own re- 
sponsibility. 

. True, there are marginal examples of noncoreferentiality of subjects of the participial and main 
clauses in English, e.g. Joby having carefully set the trap, Bill waited patiently behind the tree for the bear 
(we owe this example to Robert D. Van Valin). To ensure such noncoreferentiality, however, 
there should be an overt NP in the participial clause; the absence of a noun phrase is equivalent, 
by default, to coreferentiality. 

. There are well-known examples of correct Russian sentences with converbs where the subjects 
are not, strictly speaking, coreferential (see, e.g., Bergel’son 1979). In fact, Russian converbs 
are no less complicated than the Tuva converbs discussed below. The Russian data are cited 
here simply for illustrative purposes. 

. Stirling 1993 appeared after the revised version of this paper was finished, so we could not take 
it into account. 

. Two notes are due here: 

(a) Kara-kys (‘Black girl’) is one of the most common Tuva female names (below we will also 
meet the common male name Kara-oo/ ‘Black boy’); 

(b) in the second clauses of (3a—b), one can see that the verb forms are the analytic ones, 
i.e, they consist of a lexically full verb in the converb form in -ép plus an auxiliary verb in a 
finite form. This kind of analytic structure is highly typical of Tuva texts; we will deal with the 
analytic structures in more detail in section 3.4. 

. Following Turkological tradition, we use a morphophonemic transcription for affixes where 
capitals indicate morphophonemes that can be realized differently on the surface, depending 
on the context. For example, the morphophoneme A can show up as a or ¢ because of vowel 
harmony, depending on the stem vowel; the morphophoneme G surfaces as g, &, and some- 
times zero. 

. Although the term “converb” (deepritastie) was originally brought into Turkic linguistics from 
the Russian grammatical tradition, the requirement of coreferentiality of the main clause and 
dependent clause subjects is not usually implied by its usage in Turkic studies; see Ceremisina 
(1977). 

. On the difference between agreement affixes on masdars and regular nouns see Ceremisina 
(1981: 34). 
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It should be noted that a more natural translation of such sentences in English would be 
something like “IKara-ool’s father will leave and Kara-ool will go to sleep” but we stick here 
and below to a translation more isomorphic to the Tuva construction; in contrast to English, 
the preferred interpretation of such Tuva sentences is that it is Kara-ool who is the fathet’s son. 


. This example was elicited from a speaker of the literary dialect of Tuva. For the speakers of 


the Todza dialect such sentences ate unacceptable. In Todza biclausal constructions of the type 
in question, one of the clauses can be made passive only if there is a strong motivation to 
topicalize the patient — to make it a passive subject; such a motivation can appear only if the 
second clause includes an argument coreferential with this patient subject, which is not the case 
in (22). 

Our informants do not agree on the stylistic value of the same-subject variants of such senten- 
ces. Different forms ate preferred on different occasions. The unsystematic nature of these 
preferences perhaps indicates that they are not motivated in every single case, but only reflect 
the informants’ intuitions about the somewhat marginal status of these constructions. 

This example with the same-subject form was taken from the written text of a Tuva fairy tale. 
The different-subject variant was checked with an informant. 

Examples (25)—(26) are from a speaker of the standard dialect. 

This example is from BabuSkin (1959: 101). 

Although it is, of course, not necessary (and actually does not occur often in practice) that both 
NPs are overt. 

This example, as well as the other examples in the remainder of section 2.1.3 are from a speaker 
of the standard dialect. 

As has been observed by Maria S. Polinsky (personal communication), the possibility of the 
same-subject matker in example (37a) (and its impossibility in [37 b]) can also be explained 
differently, namely by the existence of an associative link between the concepts of “spring” and 
“flowers”; such links are similar to referential relations like part/whole, which were considered 
above. In general, for some uses of same-subject markers in the context of incomplete corefer- 
ence one can imagine a somewhat different treatment, based not on the nonprototypicality of 
subjects, but on the discovery of various relations of similarity and link between subjects; simple 
coreference is a special case of such relations. 

-BAS is the negative variant of the imperfective masdar marker -V’r. 

Indeed, such a combination exists, but in a completely different function: to mark a sentential 
complement of a verb that requires a dative object. 

The word group with a quick pace, formally an instrumental/manner NP, can be viewed as a 
reduction of the predication “he paced quickly”. 

This example was taken from the written text of a Tuva fairy tale and was checked with an in- 
formant. 

Example from Babuskin (1960: 137). 

Example from Babugkin (1960: 129). 

The last two examples are from Samina (1982: 67-68). 
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Contextual and specialized converbs in Lezgian 


Martin Haspelmath 


1. Introduction 


Lezgian is spoken by more than 400,000 people in southern Daghestan and 
northern Azerbaijan, in the northeastern Caucasus. It belongs to the Nakh- 
Daghestanian language family (sometimes called Northeastern Caucasian). Like 
the other Nakh-Daghestanian languages, Lezgian exhibits a number of morpho- 
syntactic features that are widespread elsewhere in northern Asia and in South 
Asia (especially in eastern Uralic, Turkic, Mongolian, Korean, Japanese, Tun- 
gusic, and Dravidian): rich suffixing agglutinating morphology, consistently 
head-final word order, nonfinite subordination.! 

Given these features, it comes as no surprise that Lezgian is also rich in 
nonfinite verbal forms that are specialized for adverbial subordination, i. e., con- 
verbs. Interestingly, Lezgian has both contextual converbs (i.e., converbs that 
leave the precise nature of the semantic link between the clauses open) and 
specialized converbs (i.e., converbs with a quite specific adverbial meaning). 
Section 2 of this paper describes the two contextual converbs, the imperfective 
converb and the aorist converb. Section 3 describes the various specialized con- 
verbs, and section 4 discusses the control properties of Lezgian converbal con- 
structions. 

In the remainder of this introduction, I will briefly outline the main properties 
of Lezgian verbal morphology.? Lezgian verbs can be divided into two inflec- 
tional classes: weak verbs, which lack a thematic vowel, and strong verbs, whose 
stems end in a thematic vowel. Inflected forms are based on one of three stems: 
the masdar stem, the imperfective stem, and the aorist stem. The three stems 
ate distinguished only in strong verbs by means of different thematic vowels, as 
Table 1 reveals. 

Different inflected forms are derived from different stems. A sample of the 
most important forms is given in Table 2 (paradigm verb gun ‘give’). 

As can be seen in Table 2, negative forms are created by means of the suffix 
-¢ in indicative finite forms, and by means of the prefix #/~ (in this case /z-) in 
nonfinite forms (masdar, converbs) and in nonindicative forms (optative, horta- 
tive). Past forms are characterized by the suffixes + (affirmative) or -zr (after 
negative -/). 
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Table 1. The three stems of strong and weak verbs 


Strong verb Strong verb Strong verb Weak verb 


gan ‘bring’ at'an ‘cut’ q’iiriin Taugh’ halun ‘drive’ 
Masdar stem j-u- at’-4-  jir-d- hal- 

& q 
Imperfective stem gi- at’-u- qiir-e- bal- 
Aorist stem &a- at’-a- q’ iir-e- hal- 


Table. 2. Inflected forms of gun ‘give’ 


Affirmative Negative Gloss of affirm- 
ative form 
Masdar stem gu- 
Masdar gu-n ta-gu-n ‘give, giving’ 
Optative SU-Taf ta-Qu-raj ‘may ... give’ 
Imperative ce (suppletive) - ‘give!’ 
Imperfective stem gH- 
Imperfective Gu-Wa Gh-RWa-b ‘is giving’ 
Past Imperfective Le Was Qh-Rwa-t-it ‘was giving’ 
Future gu-da gu-da-é ‘will give’ 
Past Future ga-daj ga-da-“ir ‘would give’ 
Hortative Qu-n ta-gu-n ‘let’s give’ 
Imperfective converb LUZ ta-gu-z ‘giving’ 
Prohibitive gu-mir = ‘don’t give!’ 
Posterior converb ga-daldi - ‘before giving’ 
Aorist stem ga 
Aorist ga-na ga-na-t ‘give’ 
Past Aorist Ga-nay ga-na-¢-ir ‘had given’ 
Perfect ga-nwa ga-nwa-t ‘has given’ 
Past Perfect ga-nwaj ga-nwa-¢ir ‘had given’ 
Aorist converb gana ta-ga-na ‘having given’ 


An important class of inflected forms omitted from Table 2 are participles. 
These are derived from non-past finite indicative forms by means of the suffix 
7. Since they are nonfinite, the corresponding negative forms have the prefix 
tV-. Only the aorist participle is derived directly from the aorist stem (suffix -77/ 
j/-r). See Table 3. 

Note that the affirmative form of three of the participles are homophonous 
with the corresponding finite past forms. 


Table 3. Participles of gun ‘give’ 


Affirmative Negative Gloss of affirm- 
ative form 
Imperfective participle QU-Was ta-Qu-wajy ‘giving’ 
Future participle gu-day ta-gu-da-y ‘about to give’ 
Aorist participle gayi ta-gaj ‘thaving) given’ 
Perfect participle ga-nway ta-ga-nwaj “thaving) given’ 
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2. Contextual converbs 


The two contextual converbs are the imperfective converb (e. g., gv-z) and the 
aorist converb (e. g., ga-na). These correspond mote or less to the simultaneous 
and anterior converbs of other European languages: 


(1) Lezgian English French Russian 
LUZ giving donnant davaja 
gana having given ayant donné dav 

2.1. The imperfective converb 


2.1.1. Main uses of the imperfective converb 
The imperfective converb is marked by the suffix -z and expresses a simulta- 
neous situation that accompanies the main clause situation. For example: 


Am — ajwandi-k garet k'el-iz aqwaz-nawa 

he:ass balcony-sBess [newspaper read-1mMc] stand-PERF 

‘He is standing on the balcony, reading a newspaper.’ (G54:179) 
Sumud jugu-z, ja ksu-n Lift-%, 

Ciikwer one several day-paT [or sleep-PER NEG-do-IMc] 

R’wal-Gj eGet’-na-¢. 

[or eat-PER NEG-do-IMc] house-INEL go.out-AOR-NEG 

‘For several days Ciikwer did not go out of the house, neither sleep- 


(2) a. 
b. Ciikwer sa 
ja nen LYI-%, 
ing nor eating.” (S88:34) 
C. Kati, witi-n 


Jari spel-ri-waj pac gilc’-iz, 

cat(ERG) [self-G—N long whisker-pL-ADEL paw stroke-Imc] 
kit’i-waj = xabar q’u-na: Wut xabar ja? 

dog-ADEL news hold-aor what news cop 

“The cat, stroking its long whiskers with its paw, asked the dog: 
What’s the news?’ (K90,12:2) 
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As with simultaneous converbs in other languages, the subordinate event may 
be just another way of viewing the main clause event, i.e., the converbal con- 
struction expresses the manner of the main event. 


(3) a. Q’aq’an caw-a leq're Carx-ar _jag-iz luw 
high — sky-rnEss eagle(ERG) [circle-pL strike-1mc] wing 
Su way 


give-IMPF-PAST 
‘In the high sky, an eagle was flying, describing circles.’ (J89:20) 
b. Axpa aburu-waj, lap  atabubajri-laj eget’-iz, — wert-eri-laj 
then they-aDEL [very ancestor-PL-SREL start-IMc hen-PL-sREL 
k’ek-ert-laj xket’-12, Ruzun-ar = awu-na. 
rooster-PL-SREL get.out-IMc] question-PL do-AaorR 
“Then he asked them questions, starting with their ancestors, ending 
with chickens and roosters.” (Q81:112) 


It is often difficult to distinguish these two cases from each other and from a 
third type where the subordinate event can be regarded as a kind of instrument 
for carrying out the main-clause event. 


(4) a. Ada Sar-ari-k kuta-2 Rierec-ar xa-da. 
he(erG) [tooth-pL-sBEss put.under-imMc] nut-pL break-FUT 
‘He breaks nuts by putting them under his teeth? (83:52) 
b. Za geo eag-iz, gweet wax axwara-l — ragur-na. 
ERG [cradle rock-rmc] little sister sleep-srEss send-aor 
‘By rocking the cradle, I sent my little sister to sleep. (K89,12:11) 


Occasionally the imperfective converb expresses a situation that is not appa- 
rently conceptually subordinate to the main clause situation, so that the only 
possible translation is by means of ‘and’. 


(6) a. Hla tk’ jis-ar = qwe-z alat-na. 
that thus year-pL [come-IMc] pass-AOR 
*Thus the years came and went by.’ 
b. Aburn qul-er Ui-%, mani-jar luhu-zwaz. 
they(ERG) [dance-p. do-ImMc] song-PL say-IMPF-PAST 
“They were dancing and singing.” (S88:40) 


The imperfective converb is commonly used in a fully reduplicated form in the 
accompaniment/manner/instrument sense. This usage is similar to several ‘Tur- 
kic languages (cf. Johanson, this volume), and it could well be a borrowing 
from Turkic. 
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(6) a. Abur q’wed-ni insan-ri-n aradaj —- tig’ we-2= Wig’ we-X 
they two-also [person-PL-GEN between press-IMCc=press-IMC] 
tribunadi-n — pataw fe-na. 
tribune-GEN to = £0-AOR 
‘They both went to the tribune, pushing their way through the peo- 
ple’ 89:27) 

b. Am — kiited-aj, ue Ne-Z=Ne-2, firma. 

he:aBs street-INEL [apple eat-1mc=eat-IMC] gO-IMPF-PAST 
“He went along the street, eating an apple.” (G54:179) 


2.1.2. Some special uses of the imperfective converb 
Lezgian has two kinds of copulas: the standard copula ja, which is used with 
nominal and adjectival predicates (X rus ja ‘X is a girl’; X aq’ullu ja “X is smart’), 
and a series of local copulas, which are used with adverbial predicates: awa ‘be 
in’, gwa ‘be at’, gala ‘be behind’, Awa ‘be under’, a/a ‘be on’ (e.g,, X Riabda awa 
‘X is in the book’). The imperfective converb of all the copulas is used exten- 
sively, and it often corresponds to different constructions in European lan- 
guages. 

The imperfective converb of the standard copula, ja-z ‘being’, often corres- 
ponds to as when it is used with a nominal predicate. In (7b), a causal relation 
can be inferred. 


(7) a. Kiine Za-%  ragur-a, za am  badedi-z 
you.all:ERG I-paT send-mmpv IJ:ERG it:aBs grandmother-DaT 
Saugq'wat ja-z% Bu-da. 
[gift be-IMc] give-FUT 
‘Send it to me, I will give it to grandmother as a gift” (K86,2:8) 


b. Universitetdi-n —_rektor Jaz Ra aburu-z  ktimek-ar 
[university-GEN president be-mmc] [:erc they-paT help-pr 
Lu-2Wa. 
give-IMPF 


‘As the president of the university, I am helping them. (DD71,3:18) 


When used with an adjectival predicate, ja-z corresponds to a depictive copredi- 
cative adjective in the translation (cf. also example [11] below). 


(8) a. Sa seferd-a Safiga tarsuni-z —sefil Ja-z ata-na. 
one time-tness Safiga lesson-pat [sad be-1mc] come-aor 
‘Once Safiga came to a lesson sad.’ (lit. ‘being sad’) (N88:82) 
b. Perixan gamlu jaz acug’-nawa-. 
Perixan [sorrowful be-1Mc] sit-PERF-PAST 
‘Perixan was sitting sorrowful” (lit. ‘being sorrowful’) (G63:140) 
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While the subject of the imperfective converb is generally omitted and con- 
trolled by a main clause argument, the imperfective converb of a local copula 
often has a subject of its own.* In the translation, a verbless free adjunct is 
generally preferable to an expression with beng, 


9) a. Axpa, tin-a gah q’wer awa-x, gah gil galtad-iz, 
then [face-rNEss now smile be.in-imc] [now headshake-mc] 
am za-q’  galaz raxa-na 


he:ass I-poess with talk-aor 


‘Then he talked to me, now with a smile on his face, now shaking 
his head. (86,2:8) 


b. Aga deredi-n k’an-aj lau  kaf ala-z wat’ 
low valley-GEN ground-INeL [white foam be.on-imc] fiver 
Rat-rawa. 
run-IMPF 


‘A river runs along the ground of the lower valley, with white foam 
on it” (M83:73) 

c. Abur q'wed-ni Guin Guin-e awa-z kiited-aj 
they two-also [shoulder shoulder-INEss be.in-IMc] street-INEL 
aguz  q°fe-na. 
down go.back-aor 
‘They both went back down the street, shoulder on shoulder’ 


(N88:89) 


Often the adverbial phrase is lacking in such a converbal construction. In these 
cases the converbal phrase is best translated by a prepositional phrase with with 
ot (when the converb is negated) without. 


(10) a Zun Bukar xaludi-n  q’iliw ruga-ni  gwa-% ata-na 
I:ass Bukar uncle-GEN to  [rifle-also be.at-imc] come-aor 
‘IT came to Bukar-khalu with a rifle, too’ 
b. Patah awa-Ciz Cun bik’ dulannais %e-da? 
{king be-NEG-IMc] we:aBs how living  be-FuT 
‘How shall we live without the king?’ (lit. ‘the king not being 
[there]’) (HQ89:10) 


c. Mazib gala-t-iz bik? dulanmi§ Xu-rajé 
[salary be.behind-NEG-Imc] how live be-orT 


‘How can one live without a salary?’ (K089,10,18:4) 


Such expressions already border on converb-derived postpositions. On the 
grammaticalization of converbs into postpositions, see further in section 5.3 
below. 
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The imperfective converb suffix may also be attached to perfect forms (yield- 
ing the “secondary imperfective converb”). This form is used especially with 
verbs that express a change of state, where the perfect expresses this state. For 
example, the perfect of acuq’un ‘sit down’ is acuq’-nawa and means ‘be sitting’. 
The secondary imperfective converb of this is acug’-nawa-z, ‘sitting’. An example 
is (11). 


(11) Kwah-2 am galat-nawa-Z wa baxtlu ja-z 
house-DaT she:ass [become.tired-PERF-IMc and happy be-mc] 
xkwe-da-). 
return-FUT-PAST 
‘She would come home tired (lit. having become tired) and happy’ 
(DD85,5:5) 


2.1.3. Further connections 

The imperfective converb is also used in purpose clauses (cf. example [12]) and 
in certain complement clauses (especially complements to “want”, “can”, 
“make”, “begin”, cf. example [13]). In this respect, it behaves very much like 
the infinitive in European languages. Especially in purpose clauses, it does not 


express simultaneity at all, but nonrealized posteriority. 
(12) Mad req’, cexir Gaiu-x — tiikwendi-z q?ial 
again [vodka wine buy-1mc] store-DaT go.back:1mpv 
‘Go back to the store again to buy vodka and wine.’ (Q81:110) 


(13) a. Sura — hukumatdi-z la-kaj — ‘kafir-ar ii-z 
Soviet government-DaT [we-sBEL nonbeliever-PL_ make-1mc] 
k’an-rawa. 
warit-IMPE 


‘The Soviet government wants to make us nonbelievers.’ (HG89:7) 
b.  Qurxulu xar Gwa-z — baslamis-na. 

[terrible hail fall-tmc] begin-aor 

‘A terrible hail began to fall.” (M79:3) 


That the imperfective converb also has this use becomes less surprising if we 
consider the likely etymological connections of its suffix -z. This suffix is ho- 
mophonous with the dative case suffix -z (cf. za-z ‘to me’ in [7a]). The dative 
case also expresses direction (cf. k’wal-z ‘to the house, home’ in [11]), and it is 
well known that infinitives often arise from purposive forms that come from 
directional or benefactive expressions (cf. Haspelmath 1989 for some cross- 
linguistic observations). What is less clear is how the converbal function is re- 
lated to this. Simultaneous converbs generally come from locative case forms 
of verbal nouns, not from directional/purposive forms. However, the dative 
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case also has a nondirectional use in temporal expressions such as alataj jisu-z 
‘last year’, 30-martdi-z ‘on the 30th of March’. 

In addition to the dative suffix -, there is another suffix in Lezgian grammar 
that is clearly closely related: the suffix -(d/)z that forms adjectival adverbs, e. g., 
gurieg-diz ‘beautifully’ (from gérceg ‘beautiful’), &’ew7-z ‘strongly’ (from k’ew 
‘strong’). Since a converb may be regarded as a verbal adverb, it is not at all 
surprising that verbal and adjectival adverbs turn out to be formally very similar.° 
The adjectival adverb even has a use in which it is interchangeable with the 
converb: the equivalent of copredicative adjectives, for example: 


(14) Pakama-z Gud jac-ni sag=salamat-diz xtirii-z 
morning-DaT four bull-also healthy-apv __ village-DaT 
xta-na. 
return-AOR 
‘In the morning all four bulls returned to the village unharmed. 
(K88,9:5) 


Instead of sag-salamatdiz, one could also say sag-salamat jaz here, using the converb 
of ja ‘be’. 

Thus, the overall picture of interconnections is as in (15). 
(15) Imperfective converb -z 
converbal use adjectival adverb -(di)z 
infinitival use 


Dative case -z 


How exactly these connections came about must remain speculation, but the 
likeliest hypothesis is that both the converbal use and the adjectival adverb 
ultimately go back to the directional use of the dative case suffix. (Changes from 
directional to locative are not unheard of, e.g., Latin ad ‘to’ became French 4 
‘to; at’; Ancient Greek ezs ‘to? became Modern Greek 5(¢) ‘to; in, at’.) 


2.2. The aorist converb 


2.2.1. Main uses of the aorist converb 

The aorist converb is mainly used when a series of several successive events is 
expressed in one sentence. In most cases, a translation by means of and is more 
appropriate than by means of having ... 


(16) a. Rus elgwena q’uluq’di —kiligena. 
girl [turn-aoc] backward look-aor 
‘The girl turned around and looked back.’ ($88:35) 
b. Wert haraj — agqat-na Geciq? — Rat-na. 
hen [scream come.out-aoc] outside run-aoR 
‘The hen gave a scream and ran outside.’ (DD71,3:20) 
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c. Sabir taksi q’u-na tadi-z kiwali-x  — axgat-na. 
Sabir [taxi take-aoc] quick-apv house-DAT return-AOR 
‘Sabir took a taxi and quickly returned home.’ (S83:62) 


However, in contrast to some other “converb-prominent” languages, Lezgian 
does not have long sequences of such anterior converbs. Even constructions 
with two successive converbs, expressing three successive events, as in (17), are 
not very common, even in the written language. 


(17) Stuldi-laj xkadar-na  tadi-z Alidi-n  pataw fe-na 
[[chair-sREL jump-aoc] quick-apv Ali-GEN to = g0-aoc] 
Rahmana ada-n — Sil-aj G’en-erar Gatu-na 


Rahman(erc) he-G—En hand-1net bridle-pt take-aor 
‘Rahman jumped from the chair, went up to Ali, and took the bri- 
dles out of his hand.’ (89:22) 


The aorist converb is the normal Lezgian way of expressing sequences of events. 
The alternative, the use of the coordinating conjunction wa (borrowed ultimately 
from Arabic) as in (18), is often found in bookish style (especially in texts 
translated from Russian), but it does not occur in the colloquial language. (Se- 
quences of three or more events are expressed as separate sentences.) 


18 Rus elgwe-na wa q’uluq’di kilig-na. 

(18) q q ulag ds 
girl turn-aor and back look-aor 
‘The girl turned around and looked back’ 


As a comparison of (16a) and (18) shows, the aorist converb suffix -va is ho- 
mophonous with the aorist tense suffix -za.° However, the two can be formally 
distinguished in the negative form, which is formed by prefixing ¢/ in the case 
of the converb and by suffixing -¢ in the case of the finite form (cf. [19 b-c] for 
examples of negated aorist converbs). In many cases the syntactic environment 
makes it absolutely clear that we are dealing with the converb rather than the 
finite form; e.g., Sabir in (16) is in the absolutive case and hence could never 
be the subject of ‘aksi q’u-na ‘took the taxi’, so this expression must be a conver- 
bal phrase with an omitted subject. 

The aorist converb is sometimes also used in constructions where the main 
verb is not in the aorist tense. In such cases, the translation “having ...”” may 
be appropriate. 


(19) a Abidi-z balk’an ina tu-na masind-a  awa-z 
Ali-paT [[horse here leave-aoc] [car-1nEss_ be.in-Imc] 
q'fi-n bit xus tsar. 


go.back-msp] pr pleasant COP:NEG-PAST 
‘Having left his horses here, Ali did not like going back by car at 
all’ 89:32) 
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b. Wan tars 9 ar Lawu-na sadra q'wanni skoladi-z 
you:ass flesson learn(PER) NEG-do-aoc] once even — school-paT 
Gwe-da-¢. 


come-FUT-NEG 
‘Not even once will you come to school without having learned 
your lesson.’ (A90:13) 


C. Guldestedi Rartufar witi-n-ni waxa-n ajal-ri-n 
Giildeste(ERG) potato-pL [self-GEN-and sister-GEN child-PL-GEN 
arada— sa_—tafawatluwal t-awu-na pa-da. 


between one difference NEG-do-aoc] divide-FUT-PAST 
‘Giildeste distributed the potatoes without making a distinction be- 
tween her own and her sister’s children. (S83:5) 


The aorist converb may be combined with a main verb in a nonindicative form 
in such a way that the scope of the nonindicative meaning extends over the 
converb form as well. 


(20) a Keni rag ja, fe-na Sa masa-d axtarms-in. 
hard rock cop [go-aoc] one other-spst.sc seek-HORT 
‘It’s a hard rock, let’s go and look for another one” (0D77,1:11) 
b.  Maxsuda-x — Garag-na tildi-z ft-z k’an-raway. 
Maxsud-paT [[get.up-aoc] field-par go-INF] want-IMPF-PAST 
‘Maxsud wanted to get up and go to the field (lit. wanted, having 
gotten up, to go to the field).” (G63:175) 


When the verb in the aorist converb form expresses a change of state, the aorist 
converb may express the simultaneous existence of this state rather than an 
anterior event, although this often amounts to the same thing. 


(21) a. Qabustan=badi ajwandt-k, acug’-na, mant-jar lubu-daz. 
Qabustan.ba(ErG) [balcony-sBEss sit-aoc] sing-PL say-FUT-PAST 
‘Qabustan-ba sang, sitting on his balcony. (lit. ‘having sat down’) 
(H77:9) 


b. Al q’en-erar q’u-na balk’andi-n wilk kwa-z 
Ali [bridle-p. hold-aoc] [horse-GEN before be.under-mc] 
Jax-aiz fe-na. 
pedestrian-aDV go-AOR 
‘Ali walked on foot in front of the horse, holding the bridles.’ (lit. 
‘having grasped them’) (J89:21) 


The aorist converb is also used to express manner, especially modifying verbs 
of motion that are not specified as to the manner of motion. 
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(22) Ajal Gudgun-na — Garag-na. 
child [jump-aoc] get.up-aor 
‘The child jumped up.’ (lit. ‘having jumped, got up’)(TG66:191) 


2.2.2. A special use of the aorist converb 

A curious use of the aorist converb is in different-subject complements to the 
verb &’an- ‘want’. If the subject of the complement clause is coreferential with 
the dative experiencer participant of “want”, the imperfective converb is used 
(cf. [13 a] in 2.1.3). But if the complement clause has its own subject, the com- 
plement clause verb is in the aorist converb, for example: 


(23) Ca-% — sada-%-ni bit sa Pawu-z-ni dawe Sa-na 
Wwe-DAT one-DaT-even [ever one time-DaT-even war be-aoc] 
k’an-da-i. 


want-FUT-NEG 
‘None of us wants there ever to be war.’ (X85,7:4) 


A special case of this rule is the subjectless use of &’az- which then means 
“must” (“one wants” equating to “it is necessary”). 


(24) Za stxadi-z LAX Lai kimekd-aj ‘uxsagul laha-na 
[l.erG brother-pat [I-paT give-aop}] help-rnet thanks say-aoc] 
k’an-da. 
must-FUT 


‘I have to thank my brother for the help he gave me.’ 


It is a mystery to me why the same-subject construction should be associated 
with the imperfective converb and the different-subject construction with the 
aorist converb.’ 


2.3. Two special uses of the imperfective and aorist converbs 


2.3.1. Converbs in complements to perception verbs 

Like converbs in several European languages, Lezgian converbs are used in 
situation complements to perception verbs, especially akun ‘see’ (factive comple- 
ments, as in see that ..., are expressed differently). Since the complement situa- 
tion is necessarily simultaneous with the seeing event, the imperfective converb 
is the normal case. 


(25) a.  Cikwera-z cpi-n pataw sa Xehil  Gue-x aku-na. 
Ciikwer-paT [selves-GEN to | one youth come-IMc] see-AOR 
‘Cikwer saw a young man coming toward them, 
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b. Zapira-x wit ixtin hald-a awa-z aku-na. 
Zapir-paT [self such state-INEss be.in-imc] see-AOR 
“Zapit saw himself in such a state.’ (lit. ‘being in such a state’) 
(D77,1:12) 


However, when the verb expresses a change of state, the complement situation 
may be the resulting state, and then the aorist converb (cf. example [26]) or the 
secondary imperfective converb of the perfect may be used (cf. example [27]). 


(26) Kwe-x am galat-na aku-na-ni bit — sadra-ni?! 
you-DAT [it:aBs get.tired-aoc] see-AOR-Q even once-also 
‘Have you seen it become tired a single time?’ (83:12) 


(27) Za-x Gir takw-ar-a cukwal — acug’-nawa-z aku-na. 
I-DAT [hare rape-PL-INESS squatting sit-PERF-IMC] see-AOR 
‘I saw a hare squatting among the rapes.’ (M83:22) 


2.3.2. Converbs in temporal expressions: “for” /“ago”’ 
A peculiar converbal construction is used to express the temporal notions 
“(some time) ago” and “for (some time)”, “since (some time) ago”. In this 
construction, the event whose temporal location is indicated is expressed as the 
converbal clause, and the period of time is expressed as the predicate of the 
standard copula ja ‘be’. 

When the imperfective converb is used, the meaning is “for”, “since ... ago”. 


(28) a. Wun ya-z  takwa-z Sa Sumud jis fa. 
[you:aBs I-paT NEG-see-IMc] one how.many year cop 
‘I haven’t seen you for a couple of years.’ (lit. ‘With me not seeing 
you, it has been a couple of years’) (H77:6) 
b. Cha xipeq’anwili-n Souxoxd-a k’walax ifi-z 
[we:ERG sheep.breeding-GEN sovkhoz-INEss work do-imc] 
graf =waxt ja. 
much time cop 
‘We have been working on a sheep-breeding state farm for quite 
some time.’ (lit. ‘It has been quite some time with us working on a 
sheep-breding state farm’) (S83:98) 


When the aorist converb is used, the meaning is “ago”. 


(29) Am fe-na wad ware fa 
[she:aBs go-aoc] five month cop 
‘She went five months ago.’ (lit. “With her having gone, it has been 
five months’) (M79:6) 


This construction reminds one of Romance constructions like Spanish hace algsn 
tiempo ‘some time ago’, desde hace algun tiempo ‘for some time (in the past)’. 
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3. Specialized converbs 


Lezgian has eight specialized converbs which correspond to temporal, purposive 
and manner conjunctions in European languages. This section describes and 
illustrates each of them briefly. 

Although the meanings of these converbs are quite specific, only one or two 
of them are synchronically transparent. All of them can be related to other 
verbal or nominal forms, but in most cases the precise etymological relations 
remain obscure. 


3.1. The temporal converb -/a ‘when’ 


The suffix -/¢ is not attached immediately to the verb stem, but to one of 
the participles (cf. Table 3 above). The precise temporal relation between the 
subordinate situation and the main clause situation depends also on the tense- 
aspect of the converbal clause. 


(30) a. Ci televizord-aj GDRadi-kaj peredatazjar 
[we:GEN television-INEL GDR-sBEL program-PL 
Galur-da-j-la, xun hamisa kilig-iz  e-da. 


show-FUT-PTCP-TEMP] I:ass always look-inF be-FUT 
‘When programs on the GDR are shown on our TV, I always 
watch.’ (K85,7:4) 

b.  Narbaladi-waj witi-n dide aku-r-la aqwaz-1z 
Nurbala-apex [self-cEN mother see-aop-TEmpP] [stop-INF] 
Xa-na-t. 

cafl-AOR-NEG 

‘Nurbala couldn’t stop when he saw his mother.’ (R66:4) 


c. Win-bur — wiir-er-aj Seher-n-z  ft-z Xaji-la, 
all-spst.pL village-PL-INEL city-PL-DAT go-INF be-AOP-TEMP| 
Cun dagdi-n xiirii-z xkwe-da-ni? 


We:ABS mountain-GEN village-DaT return-FUT-Q 
‘At a time when everybody goes from the villages to the cities, are 
we supposed to return to the mountain village?’ (S83:57) 


As the examples show, temporal converb clauses may have their own subject 
(e. g., [30 c]), but they may also lack a surface subject and are then controlled by 
the main clause (30b). 

The only other place where a suffix -/z occurs in Lezgian grammar is in causal 
adverbs like Aéé’e-/a ‘out of fear’ (Aic’e ‘afraid’), gisi-/a ‘from hunger’ (gisin Shungry’). 
But one could further speculate about a relationship with the Super localization 
suffix -/ (e. g. far-ce-/ ‘on the tree’). 
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3.2. The posterior converb -daldz 


The suffix -da/di is attached to the imperfective stem of a verb. It is clearly 
somehow related to the superdirective case suffix -/d@ which also may have the 
meaning “until” (e.g, 7 ?awa-/di ‘until this time’). The element -da could be 
related to the future suffix -da. 

The meaning of this converb is “before” or “until”, depending on aspectual 
properties of the main clause. When the main clause situation is stative/durative 
or negated, the meaning is “until”. 


(31) 


a. 


Dide — Annidi Lula-z jfr-daldi — muallimuil-e 

mother Anni(erG) [husband-paT go-postr] teachership-mNEss 
k’walax-na. 

work-AOR 

‘My mother Anni worked as a teacher until she got married’ 
(Ko90,2,7:4) 

Wi q’sanwal za req’i-daldi rik’e-laj ~—alud-da-i. 
you:GEN goodness I:eRG [die-postr] heart-sREL take.off-FUT-NEG 
‘I will not forget your goodness until I die” (X89:11) 


When the main clause situation is punctual/completed, the meaning is “before”. 


(32) 


a. 


Sin-aj gadr-aj cik’dndi-kaj cle-1 awat-daldi 
[mouth-INEL throw-aopr] spittle-sBeL [earth-sress fall-postr] 
murk, %e-da-). 

ice | become-FUT-PAST 

‘Spittle thrown out of the mouth turned into ice before falling on 
the ground.’ (K90,12:2) 


Mashur Samarkanddi-x  agaq’-daldi  — aburu-z_—_req’-e 
[well-known Samarkand-par reach-postR] they-DaT way-INESs 
exaf zat’-ar_ — aku-na. 

many thing-PL see-AOR 

‘Before they reached well-known Samarkand, they saw a lot of 
things on the way. (K87,1:5) 


The “before” meaning of this converb may be emphasized by the additional use 
of the postposition wi#k ‘before’ (from wil ‘eye’, i-e., lit. ‘under the eye’). This 
is the only circumstance in which a postposition may be combined with a con- 
verb in Lezgian. 


(33) 


a. 


Wun xkwe-daldi = wilik-ni xun sa sumud-ra 
[you:aBs return-PosTR before]-also I:ass one several-times 
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ata-j-dt fa. 
COme-AOP-SBST COP 
‘I also came several times before you returned.’ (G63:138) 
b.  Zun, meqrer %e-daldi—wilik, ~—xiir-aj egec’-na, 
I:ass [wedding be-postr before] [village-iNEL go.out-aoc] 
Seherdi-z —_fe-na. 
tOWN-DAT gZO-AOR 
‘Before the wedding took place, I left the village and went to 
town.’ ($88:154) 


3.3. The immediate anterior converbs -waldz, -namaz(di), and -zamaz 


Somewhat surprisingly, Lezgian has as many as three different converbs for 
expressing the temporal relation of immediate anteriority. None of these is par- 
ticularly frequent. 

The suffix -wa/di is attached to the aorist participle form of the verb: 


(34) A kasd, agadiq’ aj lax ga-ji-waldi, Sa Hfeng 
[that man(eRc) [from.below dawn give-Aaop-IMMANT] one rifle 
jaéun —lazim fa. 
hit-Msb] necessary cop 
‘That man must fire the rifle as soon as dawn begins in the east. 
(S83:102) 


The suffix -namaz(di) is attached to the aorist stem of the verb. This suffix 
appears to be related to the continuative perfect suffix -nama (e. g., acuq’-nama ‘is 
still sitting’), but the meaning is not as expected. 


(35) Xut-aj eGec’-namax, ada-l sa_—_— stk’ balt-na. 
[village-INEL go.out-IMMANT] he-sREL one fox meet-AoR 
‘As soon as he had left the village, he met a fox. (K90,12:2) 


The suffix -gamaz is attached to the imperfective stem of the verb. It appears to 
be related to the continuative imperfective suffix -zama (e.g. k’walax-zama ‘is still 
working’), but again the meaning does not support this etymology. 


36 Xalq'di, sabur Zap.unt-laj  alax-zama is 
q q4p: y Xamar Pp 
people(erc) [patience vessel-sREL run.over-IMMANT] bad 
insan — q’u-na witi-n — aradaj gadar-da. 


person [hold-aoc] self-GEN from.among throw-FUT 
‘As soon as patience runs over the vessel (’s edge), the people take 
the bad person and expel him/her from among them.’ (R66:24) 
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3.4. The graduative converb -(i)rdawaj 


This suffix is attached to the imperfective stem of a verb and expresses a gradual 
development in the subordinate clause that correlates with a development in the 
main clause. The form -()rdawaj looks like an adelative case form of a substantiv- 
ized archaic participle in -(i)r. Since the elative cases also express the notion of 
path (besides their primary meaning, source), this etymology seems to make 
some sense (#¢-r-da-waj lit. ‘along (the path of) becoming’, i.e., ‘as ... gradually 


becomes’). 

(37) Jug mii %e-rdawaj Sabdag-ni G'aq'an %e-mwaj IZ 
[day dark become-Grap] Sahdag-also [high be-mmpr-pasT] like 
akwa-xwa-. 


S€€-IMPF-PAST 

‘As it (lit. the day) was getting darker, Shahdagh mountain seemed 
to be getting higher” (Or: “The darker it was getting, the higher 
Shahdagh mountain seemed to be getting”) (S83:102) 


3.5. The purpose/manner converb -wal 


The suffix -wa/ is always attached to a participial form of the verb, like -Z 
(section 3.1) and -wald (section 3.3). When attached to a future participle (38), 
it may express purpose. It seems that such purpose clauses always have a dif- 
ferent subject (for same-subject purpose clauses, other strategies are available, 
e.g., the imperfective converb, as in [12]). 


38 Ada “san-diz  k’walax-da-j-wal, wuna ereR, 
q x 7 & 
[he(ERG ) good-aDv work-FUT-PTCP-PURP] you:ERG necessary 
“ar Sart’-ar Jaratmis-a. 


COP:PTCP condition-PL create-IMPV 
‘Create the necessary conditions in order for him to work well’ 
(G63:158) 


Another function of the -wa/ converb is to express comparison (cf. example 
[39 a]) and conformity (cf. example [39 b]). In this sense there are no restrictions 
on the tense-aspect of the verb. 


(39) a. Lerami buba  witi-n k’ani ruxwajri-% mubhman 
[dear father self-cEN deat son-PL-DAT guest 
%e-da-j-wal 6a-% mubman Xu-% axle, 


become-FUT-PTCP-PURP] we-DaT guest _ be-1mpv dear 


‘Be our guest, our dear, like a dear father comes as a guest to visit 
his beloved sons.’ (G63:143) 
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b. Za hada laha-j-wal RXe-Na. 
ERG [he(ERG) say-AOP-PURP] write-AOR 
‘I wrote as he said.” (G63:143) 


The suffix -wa/ appears to be related to the abstract noun suffix -wal (e. g., dacuwal 
‘whiteness’, from /acu ‘white’), but again the semantic side of the connection is 
unclear (why should &’walax-da;-wal, lit. ‘workingness’, come to mean ‘in order 
to work’?). 


3.6. The causal converb -w2ldj ‘because’ 


The suffix -w7/aj is attached to any participial form of the verb (like the converbs 
in -44, -waldi, and -wal), for example: 


(40) Papa am kiwal-x hebe ii fa-x 
wife(ERG) [he:ass home-paT [bag empty be-imc] 
xta-nwa7-wilaj Sual-ar ga-na. 


return-PERF-PTCP-CAUS] question-PL give-AOR 
‘His wife asked questions because he came back home with an 


empty bag’ 


The suffix -27/d/ is transparently related to the abstract noun suffix -wa/, whose 
inelative case form is -wz/a. The inelative generally expresses cause, e.g., fad 
‘glad’, sadwal ‘joy’, sadwilaj ‘out of joy’. So xtanwajwilaj in (40) is literally something 
like ‘out of returningness’. 


4. Control in converbal constructions: 
Lack of syntactic restrictions 


Converbs express a situation that is conceptually closely connected to another 
situation. Since two connected situations often share the protagonist, converb 
constructions often lack a subject of their own, and their omitted subject posi- 
tion is controlled by a participant in the matrix clause, as for instance in (2a), 
repeated here. 


(2) a. Am — ajwandi-k Laxet Rel-iz agwaz-nawa. 
he:azs balcony-sBess [newspaper read-1mc] stand-PERF 


‘He is standing on the balcony, reading a newspaper.’ (G54:179) 


Such control relations may be grammaticalized to different extents in different 
languages. Many languages do not allow overt, noncontrolled subjects in non- 
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finite constructions at all (in Stassen’s 1985 terminology, these are languages 
that allow only conditional deranking, but not absolute deranking). And many 
languages have syntactic restrictions on possible controllers (e. g., only the matrix 
subject or other prominent arguments may be controllers). 

In Lezgian, such control relations are not strongly grammaticalized, if at all. 
It is true that contextual converbs often have omitted and controlled subjects, 
cf. examples (2-6), (16a, c), (17), (19-22) above. But this common configuration 
has not been grammaticalized. While converbal constructions that have their 
own subject are not common, they are nevertheless fully grammatical, e. g., (9c) 
and (16b) repeated here. 


9) « Abur q’wed-ni Gun Guin-e awa-z Riiced-aj 
they two-also [shoulder shoulder-1Ness be.in-IMc] street-INEL 
aguz  q°fe-na. 
down go.back-aor 
‘They both went back down the street, shoulder on shoulder.’ 
(N88:89) 


(16) b. Wert haraj — agat-na Geciq” —kat-na. 
hen [scream come.out-aoc] outside run-aoR 
‘The hen gave a scream and ran outside.’ (lit. ‘The hen, a scream 
coming out, ran outside’) (0D71,3:20) 


It is certainly not a coincidence that in both these cases (as well as in the 
analogous cases [9a] and [40]) the subject of the converbal clause is linked to 
the matrix subject by a possessive relation (“their shoulders”, “the hen’s 
scream”). The close connection between the converbal clause and its matrix 
clause makes a pragmatic connection between the participants of the two clauses 
practically necessary, but there does not have to be a grammatical relation be- 
tween two arguments. Furthermore, there is at least one special use of the 
contextual converbs where no close connection between the participants of the 
two clauses obtains: the use in temporal expressions described in section 2.3.2. 
This construction would be impossible if there were any grammatical restrictions 
on the expression or control of the converb subject. Likewise, the different- 
subject complement use of the aorist converb (section 2.2.2) presupposes the 
possibility of a separate subject of the converb clause. 

Another aspect of the lack of grammaticalization of argument omission and 
control is the possibility for nonsubject arguments to be omitted and controlled. 
Thus, in (9b) and (10a), repeated here, the adverbial argument of the local 
copula is omitted. 
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9) »b Aga deredi-n k’an-aj lan  kaf ala-z wat’ 
low valley-GEN ground-INEL [white foam be.on-1mc] river 
Rat-rawa. 
fun-IMPF 


‘A tiver runs along the ground of the lower valley, with white foam 
on it” (M83:73) 


(10) a. Zan Bukar xaludi-n = q'ilw ruza-ni — gwa-z ata-na 
I:ass Bukar uncle-ceN to __ [rifle-also be.at-imc] come-aor 
‘I came to Bukar-khalu with a rifle, too’ 


This omission is possible because the adverbial argument can be reconstructed 
from the context, being coreferential with the matrix subject (“white foam being 
on it’, ‘a rifle being wth me’). 

While the controller of an omitted converb argument is generally the matrix 
subject, there is again no syntactic restriction to this effect. In (7), the omitted 
converb subject is controlled by a matrix direct object, and in (35), the omitted 
convertb subject is controlled by an adelative argument of the matrix verb. 

In converbal clauses with specialized converbs, the connection between the 
two situations is not as close as with contextual converbs, and converbal clauses 
with no omitted arguments are common, e.g., (30a, c), (63a—b), 34), (36-40). 
However, again this is not grammaticalized as, for instance, in English. Consider 
(32 b), repeated here. 


(32) b. Maibur Samarkanddi-z  agaq’-daldi  aburu-z__—req’-e 
[well-known Samarkand-paT reach-posTr] they-DAT way-INEss 
raf zat’-ar = aku-na. 
many thing-P. see-AOR 
‘Before they reached well-known Samarkand, they saw a lot of 
things on the way.’ (K87,1:5) 


In such a sentence, English has a choice between a finite clause (as in the 
translation above) and a converbal clause: Before reaching well-known Samarkand ... 
The point is that in English the finite clause must have a subject (*Before reached 
...), and the converbal clause must lack it (*Before they reaching ...). In Lezgian 
there is only the converbal construction, but the omission of the subject is 
entirely optional. It can be omitted and controlled as in (32 b), but it could also 
be expressed overtly, as in (32b’). 


(32) b’. Ceb — mathur Samarkanddi-z  agaq’-daldi... 
[selves well-known Samarkand-paT reach-postr] 


Sentence (32b") sounds a little redundant because éb can easily be recovered 
from the context, but it is certainly not ungrammatical. 
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5. Converbs in grammaticalized constructions 


This section considers three areas of Lezgian grammar where converbs have 
been involved in a process of grammaticalization: temporal-aspectual periphra- 
ses, subordination, and postpositions. 


5.1. Originally periphrastic tense-aspects: Imperfective and perfect 


The imperfective (e. g., gv-ywa ‘is giving’) and the perfect (e. g., ga-nwa ‘has given’) 
are the youngest synthetic verb forms of Lezgian. In Uslar (1896) they were still 
treated as what they originally were: periphrastic constructions involving a con- 
verb and the local copula awa ‘be in’. The original structures must have been as 


in (41). 


(41) a.  Imperfective periphrasis 
*ou-z awa lit. ‘is, giving’ 
— gu-2wa ‘is giving’ 
b. — Perfect periphrasis 
*ga-na awa lit. ‘is, having given’ 
— ga-nwa ‘has given’ 


The use of converbs in periphrastic aspectual constructions has parallels in many 
other languages, e.g., the Spanish progressive periphrasis estd dando ‘is giving’ 
Neve . . : . v: 

(using the gerundio) and the Russian dialectal resultative syn vsta-vfi ‘the son has 

gotten up’ (using the past converb). 


5.2. The subordinator luhuz/lahana ‘saying’ 


Lubuz is the imperfective converb and /zhana is the aorist converb of /uhun ‘say’. 
Both forms are used in several subordinating constructions where the original 
meaning ‘saying, having said’ has bleached and they function very much like 
subordinating conjunctions marking finite subordinate clauses. (This is one of 
the few types of finite subordinate clause). 

Lubuz/lahana is used to mark direct speech and complement clauses to verbs 
of utterance and of thinking, for example: 


(42) a.  Gadadi,— Zun k’wal-e amugq'-da!, — laha-na  haraj-na. 
boy(erc) I:ass house-INESs stay-FUT | say-AOC scteam-AOR 
“The boy screamed: “I will stay at home!’’’ 
b. Gadadi wit k’wal-e amug’-da laha-na  haraj-na. 
boy(ERG) [self house-INEss stay-FUT say-AOc] scream-AOR 
“The boy screamed that he would stay at home’ 
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c. Diiis x-daldi za am iq’wan gurba Sair ja 
[meeting be-posTR] ERG [he:aBs so big poet cop 
laha-na__fikir-nawa-¢-ir. 
say-Aoc] think-PERF-NEG-PAST 
‘Until I met him I didn’t think he was such a great poet. 
(Du85,4:122) 


> 


It is also used to mark causal clauses, especially ones which express an internal 
subjective motivation. 


(43) Za Pimil kxi-zwa — laha-na, kin ya-kaj ingikli 
[I:ERG little write-impF say-AOc] you:ass I-sBEL angry 
Re-mir. 


become-PROHIB 
‘Don’t get angry at me because I write little” (G63:151) 


Finally, “huz/labana is used in purpose clauses. The verb of the purpose clause 
must be in the optative mood. 


(44) Nik’ q’san beher gu-j lubu-z,  aburu aniz 
[field(eERG) good crop give-opT say-IMc] they(eRG) thither 
graf guk Cugu-na. 
much dung pull-aor 
“They brought a lot of dung there so that the field would yield a 
good crop.’ 


The grammaticalization of a converbal form of “say” as a subordinating con- 
junction is well known from many other languages around the world, cf., e.g, 
Ebert (1991). 


5.3. From converb to postposition 


Above (section 2.1.2), we have already seen cases where converb forms of the 
copulas were best translated by prepositions (e. g., example [10] above). The way 
a converb is translated into other languages cannot, of course, be a criterion 
for its grammatical status within Lezgian. But there are some converb-derived 
postpositions that can be identified by Lezgian-internal criteria. 

The most common converb-derived postposition is ga/az ‘with’. This postpo- 
sition usually takes an argument in the postessive case (cf. example [45]), but its 
argument may also be in the absolutive case (cf. example [46]). 
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(45) Kursant-ri-kaj gzaf-buru rusari-q’ —galaz 
cadet-PL-SBEL many-SBST.PL(ERG ) gitl-pL-PoEss with 
q uler-rawa-. 


dance-IMPF-PAST 
‘Many of the cadets were dancing with girls.’ (S88:156) 


(46) Kwali-n  poldi-n Ranik witt-n  — Sarag-ar galaz dide 
house-GEN floor-GEN below self-GEN young-PL with mother 
Gif  jasamis %e-2way. 
mouse living be-IMPF-PAST 
‘Below the floor of the house lived mother mouse with her young 
mice.’ (lit. ‘her young mice being with [her]’) (A90:16) 


Literally rusariq’ galaz in (45) means “being behind/with girls” (with the subject 
omitted and controlled), while faragar galaz in (46) is literally “the young being 
behind/with her” (with the adverbial phrase omitted and controlled). That galay 
(plus postessive) is now a postposition is clear because a ga/az phrase can be the 
argument of a verb such as raxun ‘talk’, for example: 


(47) Zun ada-q’ — galaz raxa-na. 
I:ABS she-POEss with talk-aor 
‘I talked to her’ 


A converbal reading of (47), “I talked, being with her” does not give the right 
result. 

Another converb-derived postposition is kiigna ‘according to; in view of, 
because’, originally the aorist converb of Aiigun ‘look’. Since Ailigun takes a dative 
argument for the role of the thing looked at, Ai/gna also takes a dative argument. 


(48) a. Arxarluwili-z kiligna gun _fe-na-C. 
illness-pat because.of I:ass go-AOR-NEG 
‘Because of the illness I didn’t go” (G54:180) 


b. Chin metlebai-% Riligna socinitel ny 
selves-GEN meaning-DaT according.to coordinating 
SOjUR-ar pud = Rire-jri-z paj-iz e-da. 


conjunction-pL three kind-pL-pat divide-Imc can-FUT 
‘Coordinating conjunctions may be divided into three types accord- 
ing to their meaning,’ (G57:44) 


Interestingly, the negative form of Ailigna, kilig tawuna (lit. ‘not having looked’) 
is also used as a postposition with the concessive sense “in spite of” (cf. Konig 
1991 on the relation between cause, concession and negation). 
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(49) Ixtin jeke mahrumwil-eri-z-ni kilig tawuna xalq‘dt-laj 
such big deprivation-pL-paT-also in.spite of people-sREL 
witi-n xafi til, Fal, adet-ar xU-% 


[self-GEN native soil language custom-PL preserve-IMC] 

alaq’-na. 

manage-AOR 

‘In spite of such big deprivations, the people managed to preserve 
its native soil, its language, its customs.’ (K090,7,22:3) 


Another converb that has probably become a postposition is Awatiz ‘except’ 
(taking an absolutive argument), lit. ‘not being under’. However, it is difficult to 
find good criteria (besides its semantic specificity) for the postposition status in 
this case. 

It is hardly surprising to find that the distinction between verbal converb 
forms and postpositions is sometimes blurred in Lezgian. The grammaticaliza- 
tion from converbs to adpositions has been observed in other languages, and 
undecidable intermediate cases are found everywhere (cf. Kortmann—Konig 
1992). 


6. Conclusion 


Lezgian, as a typical head-final language with rich suffixing morphology, makes 
extensive use of converbal constructions. It has both contextual converbs that 
correspond to converbs in European languages (the imperfective and the aorist 
converb) and specialized converbs that correspond to adverbial subordinating 
conjunctions in European languages. 

In addition to their major uses, the contextual converbs also have some spe- 
cial uses in complement clauses, temporal expressions, etc. They participate in 
grammaticalized constructions leading to new tense-aspects, conjunctions and 
postpositions. 

The origin of the converbs themselves is rarely synchronically transparent. 
Based on comparative evidence, the aorist converb seems to be a very old form. 
Even most of the specialized converbs with their more specific meanings are 
not easily etymologized. 

A feature of Lezgian converbal constructions that is in striking contrast to 
European converbal constructions is the almost complete lack of grammaticali- 
zation of argument omission and control. There do not seem to be any gram- 
matical restrictions, and omission and control is determined by pragmatic prin- 
ciples. 
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Abbreviations 

ABS Absolutive case INF Infinitive 

ADEL _ Adelative case MSD Masdar 

ADV adverb suffix NEG negation 

AOC Aorist converb OPT Optative 

AOP Aorist participle PAST Past tense 

AOR Aorist PER periphrasis form 

caus — Causal converb PERF Perfect 

DAT Dative case PL Plural 

CoP copula POEsS _ Postessive case 

ERG Ergative case POsTR Posterior converb 

FUT Future PROHIB Prohibitive 

GEN Genitive case PT particle 

GRAD  Graduative converb PTCP participle 

HORT  Hortative puRP = Purpose/Manner converb 

IMC Imperfective converb Q Question marker 

IMMANT Immediate-Anterior SBEL Subelative case 
converb SBESS = Subessive case 

IMPF imperfective aspect SBST substantivizing suffix 

IMPV Imperative SG Singular 

INEL Inelative SREL Superlative case 

INESS _ inessive case TEMP ‘Temporal converb 


The following special conventions are followed in morphemic glosses: (a) the 
glosses of subordinate (embedded) clauses are enclosed in square brackets; (b) a 
zero-marked absolutive case is not indicated in the gloss for reasons of economy. 


Notes 


1. Other characteristic features of Lezgian (not necessarily shared by the language families men- 
tioned or by other Nakh-Daghestanian languages) are: a five-vowel system (lacking 9, including 
#), palatal and labial vowel harmony, more than 50 consonants (including ejective stops, uvular 
obstruents, labialized obstruents); consistent ergative/absolutive case-making; almost no 
agreement; almost no operations that change grammatical relations. See Uslar (1896) and Haspel- 
math (1993) for comprehensive treatments of Lezgian grammar. 

2. For details on Lezgian verbal morphology, see Moor (1985). 

3. Most of the examples were taken from original Lezgian written texts. See Haspelmath (1993) for 
an explanation of the abbreviations of the sources which are given after each example. 

4. For details of the control relations in converbs, see section 4 below. 
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5. The element -di- that shows up in consonant-final adjectives like géréeg ‘beautiful’ is unaccounted 
for, but it must be related somehow either to the substantivizing suffix -di (cf. géréeg-di ‘beautiful 
one’) or to the nominal oblique stern suffix -di (cf. awan-di-k ‘on the balcony’, e.g., in (2 a]). 

6. According to Alekseev (1989), an anterior converb suffix *-za@ can be reconstructed for Proto- 
Lezgic, i.e., the proto-language of the Lezgic language family (including Lezgian and several other 
languages such as Tabasaran, Tsakhur, and Archi). Alekseev speculates that the Lezgian finite 
aorist was originally derived from the anterior converb, but the formal difference was later lost. 

7. Bernard Comrie suggests (personal communication) that the common feature might be “associa- 
tion” vs. “dissociation”, pointing out that a possible parallel is the use, in some languages with 
switch-reference, of same-subject forms for temporally very close events with different subjects, 
and of different-subject forms for temporally distanced (from each other) events with the same 
subject. 
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Converbs in Evenki 


Igor’ V. Nedjalkov 


1. Introduction! 


Evenki is spoken by about 20000 people in Siberia, mainly in: (1) the northern 
part of the Krasnojarsk and Irkutsk regions (e. g., the villages of Tura, Chirinda, 
Ekonda, Nakanno and Erbogachon); (2) areas in the vicinity of Lake Baikal 
(e.g, the villages of Vanavara, Baikit, Poligus and also some villages in Buryatia); 
(3) the Far-Eastern part of Russia (villages in the Khabarovsk and Vladivostok 
regions). Evenki belongs to the Northern Tungusic group of Altaic languages, 
the closest cognate languages being Negidal, Solon and Even (Lamut). These 
four languages form the northern subgroup of Tungusic languages. There is 
also the southern subgroup comprising five languages. (Nanai or Gol’ di, Oroch, 
Uilta or Orok, Udehe and Ul’cha). Manchu (with its dialect Sibo) is the only 
member of a separate subgroup of Tungus-Manchu languages. All Tungusic 
languages are threatened with extinction primarily because of the contacts with 
socially dominating languages, e.g., Russian and Yakut. 

Tungusic languages possess the following characteristic features: they are no- 
minative-accusative, have preferred, but nonrigid SOV word order, extremely 
rich, ecxlusively suffixing verb morphology, and predominantly participial and 
converbal syntax. Evenki has both contextual and specialized converbs. Section 
2 of this paper describes the morphological make-up of the converbal forms. 
Section 3 deals with functional/semantic types of Evenki converbs and section 
4 discusses the control properties of the Evenki converbal constructions paying 
special attention to uses of same-subject (SS) converbs in different-subject (DS) 
constructions. The final section describes negative converbal forms. In the re- 
mainder of the introduction, I will outline the main properties of Evenki ver- 
bal morphology. 

Evenki has seven tense forms. Three of them express past situations (forms 
with the suffixes -ca, -7&/ and -ra,; with verbs expressing states the latter suffix 
produces forms denoting present situations, cf. ee-re-n ‘he came’, but sa-re-n ‘he 
knows’). Three tense forms express future situations (forms with the suffixes 
-d'a, -d'ana and -d‘alla). There is also one form which diachronically derives 
from the combination of the imperfective aspect marker -d'a and the nonfuture 
tense marker -ra (-d'ara) and always expresses present situations.” The future 
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tense marker -d‘a and the present tense marker -d'ara may combine within one 

verb form with the imperfective aspect marker -d'a thus producing the following 
. . t t t t 

morphemic chains: -d’a-d‘a and -d'a-d'ara, compate 


(1) Nagan agi-li girku-d'a-d'a-n. 
he forest-PROL 20-IMPF-FUT-3SG 
‘He will go through the forest for some time,’ 


Besides the synthetic tense forms listed above, there are analytic tense forms 
which consist of the perfective participle with the suffix -éa and one of the tense 
forms of the auxiliary bv- ‘be’, as in: 


(2) Tar bee 
that man-NoMm pot-acc hang-PERF.PART be-PRES-3sG 
‘That man has hung the pot.’ 


kalan-me loko-co bi-si-n 


Vowel alternation in verbal suffixes is determined by vowel harmony (cf. eme-ce-n 
‘he came’ and /oko-¢o-n ‘he hung’). 

There is a group of aspectual suffixes which, as a rule, are added directly to 
the verb stem, thus always preceding either tense or converbal suffixes. The 
main aspectual suffixes are the following: the imperfective -d'a opposed to the 
pure verb stem of the common aspect, the inchoative -£ the processive -¢/-t, 
the distributive -&/a, the stative -¢a, the semelfactive -sin/-sn/-s and the marker 
of rapid action -alia. These aspectual markers combine rather freely both with 
the tense forms and the majority of converbs.? 

Person-number subject agreement inflection both for finite (tensed) forms 
and for nonfinite (participial and converbal) forms is indicated by two sets of 
affixes, which are in complementary distribution. Let us present first the two 
systems of subject agreement used for finite forms. The first one characterizes 
finite tense forms with the suffixes -ra (nonfuture), -d’ara (present), -d‘a (future) 
and -d ‘alla (immediate future). This set includes the following markers: -m (1sc), 
-nni (28G), -n (38G), -v (pL), -s (2PL), -@ (pL), as described in Table 1. 


Table 1. Nonfuture tense forms of the verb baka- ‘find’ 


Person Singular Plural 
1 baka-@-m baka-ra-v 
‘I found recently’ ‘We found recently’ 
2 baka-P-nni baka-ra-s 
‘You-sG found recently’ *You-PL found recently’ 
3 baka-ra-n baka-ra- 


‘He/she found recently’ 


‘They found recently’ 
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The zero morphemes in the verb forms baka-~-m and baka-@-nni show that 
the nonfuture tense suffix -ra is omitted in the first and the second persons of 
the singular, while the zero morpheme in the verb baka-ra-$ marks the third 
person plural. The second set of agreement suffixes is used in the perfect tense 
forms with the suffix -cz (formed on the basis of the participial form), the past 
iterative with the suffix -y&/ and the future tense forms with the suffix -d'apa. 
This set consists of suffixes which are identical with the markers of personal 
possession of nouns, cf. the nominal and verbal forms in Table 2. 


Table 2, Forms with suffixes of personal possession 


Person (singular) 


1 d'u-v ‘my house’ baka-ta-v ‘T have found’ 

2 d's ‘your-sG house’ baka-ta-s ‘you-sc have found’ 
3 d'un ‘his/her house’ baka-ta-n ‘he/she has found’ 
Person (plural) 

1 d'u-vun ‘our house’ baka-ta-vun ‘we have found’ 

2 d'u-sun ‘your-PL house’ baka-ta-sun ‘you-PL have found’ 
3 d'y-tin ‘their house’ baka-ta-tin ‘they have found’ 


As for the subject agreement markers of the nonfinite verb forms, these are 
also represented by two sets. One of them, which fully coincides with the set 
listed in Table 2, is used both with participles and with converbs in their dif- 
ferent-subject use. Table 3 contains the paradigm of the verb bak&a- ‘find’ in the 
form of the contextual converb with the suffix -rak/ which expresses either 
anteriority or condition and is always used in different-subject constructions. 


Table 3. Paradigm of the converbal form baka-raki- 


baka-raki-v ‘after/if I found’ (Ds) 
baka-raki-s ‘after/if you-sG found’ (Ds) 
baka-raki-n ‘after/if he/she found’ (Ds) 
baka-raki-vun ‘after/if we found’ (Ds) 
baka-raki-sun ‘after/if you-pL found’ (Ds) 


baka-rak-tin ‘after/if they found’ (Ds) 


In Table 4 we see the paradigm of the same verb in the perfect participle form 
with the suffix -ca in the accusative case. The latter form may follow, for in- 
stance, verbs of sense perception. 

The second set of subject agreement markers used with nonfinite forms (and 
never with finite forms) coincides with the markers of the so-called reflexive 
possession of the nouns, for example: purta ‘knife’ — purta-vi ‘one’s own-sc (my/ 
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Table 4. Paradigm of the participial form baka-ca 


baka-ta-va-v ‘my past finding-acc something’ (-va = acc) 
baka-ia-va-s ‘your-sG past finding-acc’ 

baka-ta-va-n ‘his/her past finding-acc’ 

baka-éa-va-vun ‘our past finding-acc’ 

baka-ia-va-sun — ‘your-PL past finding-acc’ 

baka-ta-va-tin ‘their past finding-acc’ 


yout/his/her) knife’ — purta-var ‘one’s own-PL (our/your-pL/their) knife’. These 
markers (-vi/-var) are used with nonfinite verb forms in same-subject construc- 
tions. The following examples with participial and converbal forms are cases 
in point: 
(3) Tar asatkan baka-ta-vi Gjav-re-n. 

that girl-Nom find-PERF.PART-REFL.SG like-NONFUT-38G 

‘That girl likes what/that she (ss) had found. 


(4) Tar asatkan  purta-vi baka-tala-vi 
that girl-Nom knife-REFL.SG find-ANTE.CONV-REFL.SG 
SUTU-Te-N. 


go.away-NONFUT-38G 
‘That girl left having found her knife.’ 


Participles, which by definition may be used attributively, may also be used 
predicatively, and in both cases they do not take any personal markers. In the 
context of a plural subject they take the nominal plural marker -/ as in the 
following example: 


(5) Bee-l — d'u-la-ver suru-ce-l, 
man-PL house-ALL-REFL.PL 90.away-PERF.PART-PL 
‘The men went to their houses.’ 


In (5) the ordinary finite form with the marker of third person plural (--#) is 
also possible: 


(6) Beje-l — d'u-la-ver suru-ce-tin. 
man-PL house-ALL-REFL.PL gO.away-PAST-3PL 
‘The men went to their houses. 


2. Morphological types of Evenki converbs* 
A converb is defined here as ‘‘a nonfinite verb form whose main function is to 


mark adverbial subordination” (Haspelmath, this volume). From this follows 
that a converb cannot be the only verb form in a sentence, and that it is semanti- 
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cally related to another verb form (either finite or another nonfinite form; cf. 
Nedjalkov—Nedjalkov 1987 a: 75). It should be added that prototypical converbs 
do not occur in the positions of the predicate of a simple sentence, of the 
attribute to a noun, of the complement in complement clauses, or in the position 
of the subject. In the abovementioned four positions the following verb forms 
occur prototypically: a finite form, a participle, an infinitive, and a gerund 
respectively. 

An almost complete paradigm of Evenki converbal forms is presented in 
Table 5 (VS stands for varying-subject converbs which may be used both in 
subject-coreferential and in subject-noncoreferential constructions). Some rare 


forms registered only in one or two individual dialects have been omitted Ta- 
ble 5. 


Table 5. Evenki converbal suffixes 


Semantic types 


Anteri- Simul- Posteri- Contex- Specia- 
ority taneity ority tual lized 
Syntactic types Ss -ksa -d'ana = “mi - 
-kanim/ -Na 
-kaim -manak 
-mnen 
VS -chala “Nasi -dala - -da 
-ktava -knan -vuna 
DS = -d'anma - -raki > 


None of these converbal markers is ever used together with tense markers. 
They replace the latter whenever a verb form occurs in a converbal position. 
Same-subject converbs may only take the plural suffix -/ and no other suffix of 
subject agreement: 


(7) D'uy-la-ver eme-mi-l a 'ep-co-tin. 
house-ALL-REFL.PL COme-CONV-PL eat-PAST-3PL 
‘Having come home they ate’ 


Varying-subject converbs may take either the markers -v/-var of reflexive posses- 
sion (in same-subject constructions) or markets of personal possession listed in 
Table 3 (in different-subject constructions): 


(8) a. Turn-du— bi-nesi-vi tara-ve — Sa-ta-v. 


Tura-Loc be-CcONV-REFL.SG that-acc know-past-1sG 
‘I knew that when I was/lived in Tura’ 
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b. Turu-du —_bi-nesi-n tara-ve — sa-Ca-v. 
Tura-Loc be-conv-3sc that-acc know-past-1sG 
‘T knew that when he/she was/lived in Tura.’ 


Different-subject converbs obligatorily take markers of personal possession (cf. 
the verb forms presented in Table 3), whereas same-subject converbs never take 
these markers. As the lists of subject agreement markers show, there is no possi- 
bility of confusion between suffixes of reflexive possession used with varying- 
subject converbs in their same-subject use and suffixes of personal possession 
used with varying- and different-subject converbs in their different-subject use. 

Some of these converbal suffixes also exist in other Tungusic languages, e. g., 
-mi (Manchu -me), -raki, -da, -dala and -nasi. Others seem to be used only in 
Evenki, e. g., -A/ava and -d'anma. Special attention should be drawn to the mor- 
phologically complex suffix -raki. This suffix seems to consist diachronically of 
the nonfuture tense marker -ra and the common Tungusic suffix -&/ expressing 
condition (in this pure form it may only be used in Uilta and — in the form -47 
— in Manchu). This is supported by the structure of two Evenki converbal forms 
which were recorded at the beginning of this century but have since gone out 
of use completely (that is why they are not included in Table 5). These are -caki 
and -d‘aki, which seem to consist of either the past tense marker -éa or the 
future tense marker -d‘a plus the conditional suffix -& The forms with these 
suffixes were used only in different-subject constructions and expressed either 
anteriority or conditionality, just like the forms with the suffix -raki. Some de- 
cades ago they were replaced by the forms with the marker -ra&i. 


3. Functional/semantic types of Evenki converbs 


As is seen in Table 5, there are the following semantic types of converbs in 
Evenki: (1) converbs expressing anteriority (the suffixes -ksa, -kanim/-kaim, -tala 
and -ktava); (2) converbs expressing simultaneity (the suffixes -d’ana, -pasi and 
-d'anma); (3) converbs expressing posterioritiy (the suffixes -da/a and -Anan); (4) 
contextual converbs (the suffixes -/i, -na, -mmnak, -mnen/-mmen and -raki); and (5) 
specialized converbs which include forms expressing purpose (suffixes -da and 
-vuna). Each of the five groups will be discussed in turn below. 


3.1. Converbs of anteriority 


Anteriority may be expressed by the converbal forms derived with the suffixes 
-ksa, -kanim/-kaim, -tala, -ktava (specialized forms), -na, -mi and -raki (contextual 
converbs). The latter three forms will be dealt with in section 3.4. As for the 
former four forms, they differ from each other in a number of respects. 
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3.1.1. Converbs in -ksa and -ka(n)im 

The two most frequently used converbs of anteriority are the forms in -Xsa and 
-kanim/-Rkaim. These differ, however, in their dialectal distribution: in more than 
30 eastern dialects spoken in the Khabarovsk and Vladivostok regions and on 
the island of Sakhalin, converbs in -Asa are very frequent? and converbs in 
-kanim/-kaim are lacking, whereas in the northern dialects spoken in the north- 
ern part of the Krasnojarsk and Irkutsk regions and also in the majority of 
southern dialects spoken on the banks of the River Podkamennaya Tunguska 
(villages of Vanavara, Poligus, Baikit) converbs in -kanim/-kaim are used and 
forms in -&sa are practically nonexistent. Both converbal forms in question are 
perfective, as the following examples show. The first of them, (9 a), is taken from 
Sakhalin Evenki and the second (9b), from the Ilimpiyskiy (northern) dialect. 


QO) a. Dulin buga Kederenind'en — sona-li-vi 
middle world-Nom Kedereninden hole-PROL-REFL.SG 
kildinia-ksa dunne-li — girku-d'a-ksa_ — Garpani-tki 
jump.out-conv land-pROL go-IMPF-CONV Garpani-DIR 
ice-t-Cere-n. 
S€€-PROC-PRES-3SG 
‘Kedereninden of the Middle World (i.e., of the world of the living 
people) having jumped out through the hole and having walked 
across the land is (now) looking at Garpani’ 


b. Abi-va —_ga-kaim —oron-mo tege-keim tar  beje 
wife-acc take-conv reindeer-acc sit-conv that man 
buru-re-n. 
gO.away-NONFUT-3sG 
‘Having taken a wife and having sat on a reindeer that man left’ 


When used after the main clause converbs in -Asa and -kanim/-kaim may denote 
posterior situations. The exact temporal interpretation with these forms can be 
a matter of utterance meaning, compare: 


(10) Flegdi mo buru-re-n d'u-va tire-Rse. 
big tree-Nom fall-NONFUT-3sG house-Acc press-CONV 
‘The big tree fell down crushing the house.’ 


(11) Bi buru-0-m mu-ve unku-keim. 
I fall-NONFUT-1sG water-acc spill-conv 
‘I fell down spilling the water’. 


This use of converbs of anteriority fully corresponds to the analogous use of 


Russian converbs of anteriority in -v/-vs, cf. the Russian translations of examples 
(10) and (11): 
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(10) Bol'¥oe derevo upa-l-o, pridavi-v dom 
big tree fall-past-3sG.NEUTR press-CONV house 
“The big tree fell down crushing the house.’ 


(11’) Ja upa-l —_ras-pleska-v vod-u 
I fall-past pREF-spill-cONV water-Acc 
‘T fell down spilling the water.’ 


Forms in -&sa and -kanim/-kaim may denote actions the result of which is rele- 
vant at the time of the main action. In such cases there is a complex meaning 
consisting of the following components: anterior action as a necessary condition 
for simultaneous result, or specification of manner, compare: 


(12) Bejetken — ilit-ca-ta-n gale-L-vi ugiri-Rse. 
boy-Nom stand-mmpr-pasT-3sG hand-PL-REFL.SG raise-CONV 
‘The boy was standing there having raised his arms.’ (.e., ‘The boy 
was standing there with raised arms’) 


As a rule, converbs in -&sa and -kanim/-kaim do not allow the imperfective 
aspect marker -d'a, the only exception being verbs of state and activity, which 
permit a combination of the converbal form with this aspectual marker, as 
in Qa). 


3.1.2. Converb in -€ala 

The suffix -ca/a consists diachronically of the participial suffix -fa (see Table 4) 
and the allative case marker -/a (see examples [4] and [13]). Forms with the 
suffix -éa/a, used rather frequently in the function of anteriority, may be consid- 
ered “true” converbal forms since the marker itself is not perceived by infor- 
mants as morphologically complex, i.e., no “allative” semantics is present any- 
more in the corresponding converbal forms (cf. example [4]), and the forms in 
-Cala fully correspond to the definition of a converb. Converbal forms with the 
marker -ca/a also exist in Even, Solon and Negidal, thus being of common 
Northern Tungusic origin. The converb in -ca/a is usually used in different- 
subject constructions (like many other participle-based converbs in Altaic lan- 
guages).° The converb in -éa/a has the following peculiar properties: (1) it is 
always accompanied by a past tense finite form (just as the converb of simultane- 
ity -gas¢ analyzed in section 3.2.2); (2) it never takes the imperfective aspect 
marker -d'a, thus always denoting punctual states of affairs; (3) it always stands 
before the finite form. 


(13) St suru-cele-s ninakin-mi —_n'an 
you go.away-CcONv-2sG dog-1sc.poss again 
g0go-l-lo-n. 


bark-INCH-NONFUT-3sG 
‘After you had left, my dog began to bark again’ 
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Converbs in -éa/a with the verbs bz- ‘be’ and /en- ‘pass by’ denote the lapse of 
time, after which a certain situation occurred. The initial reference point may 
not be expressed (cf. example [15]): 


(14) Talla-va bi-cele-tin eme-re-N. 
three.days-acc be-cONv-3PL.POss Come-NONFUT-3sG 
‘He came after they had stayed there for three days.’ 


(15) dian minuta-l — ilten-cele-tin umun beyumimni i-re-n. 
ten minute-PL pass-CONV-3PL one hunter — enter-NONFUT-3sG 
‘In ten minutes a hunter entered.’ 


The converbs of anteriority analyzed above may cooccur in one sentence, 
compare 


(16) Kunaka-r amut-tula suru-sin-cele-ver asa-l-ve 
child-p. lake-ALL go.away-SEMELF-CONV-REFL.PL womamn-PL-ACC 
tée-kse-L d’u-l-dula-ver tuksa-ra-Q; 
see€-CONV-PL house-PL-ALL-REFL.PL run-NONFUT-3PL 
‘The children went to the lake, saw the women and ran to their 
houses.’ 


3.1.3. Converb in -ktava 

The last converb expressing immediate anteriority, the form derived by means 
of the suffix -A/ava, is almost never used nowadays. Diachronically it is the 
accusative case form of the deverbal noun formed with the distributive suffix 
-kta (cf. the converb of simultaneity in -d’a-n-ma which diachronically also con- 
sists of a verbal noun with the suffix -7 added to the imperfective verb stem in 
-d'a plus the accusative case marker -a used after stem final -7). 


(17) Dolbo Amarcha asini-ktava-n amin-in d'u-la-n 
night Amarcha fall.asleep-conv-3sc father-3sc house-aLL-3scG 
E-TE-N. 


enter-NONFUT-3sG 


‘In the evening when Amarcha fell asleep, (immediately after that) 
his father entered his house.’ 


3.2. Converbs of simultaneity 


Simultaneity may be expressed by the converbal forms derived by means of the 
suffixes -d'ana, -nasi or -d'anma. 
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3.2.1. Converb in -d'ana 

Of the three forms mentioned, the most frequent and usual form is the converb 
with the suffix -d'ana. This form is almost always used in same-subject construc- 
tions (for exceptions see section 4) and, as a rule, precedes the finite form. 
With verbs of activity and accomplishment it expresses durative simultaneous 
situations. With verbs denoting punctual situations it expresses iterative simulta- 
neous situations. 


(18) a. Bejumimni-l bira-li d'avra-d'ana-l moti-va  ite-ce-tin. 
hunter-PL_river-PROL boat-cONv-PL elk-acc see-PAST-3PL 
‘Boating along the river, the hunters saw the elk.’ 
b. 9 Tar asi bi-d'e-Ce-n sulaki-l-ve  va-d'ana. 
that woman live-impF-pasT-3sG fox-pL-acc kill-conv 
‘That woman lived killing foxes.” (or ‘That woman earned a living 
by killing foxes.’) 


In the latter example either a simultaneous or an instrumental reading is pos- 
sible. It is only rarely that the converb in -d‘ana may be interpreted as expressing 
the function of condition. The future tense of the finite form seems to be the 
relevant factor of conditional interpretation, as in: 


(19) Asin-d ‘ene dolbo-n — dutin-in, tege-d'ene une si 
fall.asleep-conv night-3sc middle-3sc sit-conv early you 
e-Le-nnt ajat a-re. 


no-FUT-2sG good sleep-NEG.PART 

‘If you go to bed in the middle of the night and get up early, you 
won't have a good sleep.’ (lit. ‘Falling asleep in the middle of the 
night (and) getting up early, you will not have a good sleep’) 


3.2.2. Converb in -yasi 

The next converb expressing simultaneity is the form with the suffix -gasz. It is 
used both in same- and different-subject constructions and it takes either the 
reflexive possessive or the personal possessive markers. Such converbs are al- 
ways accompanied by the finite form in one of the past tenses and, as a rule, 
they occur before the finite form and quite freely take the imperfective aspect 
marker -d ‘a, 


(20) a. Er ure-li nene-d ‘e-nesi-vi Rete-ve bejne-l-ve 
this hill-pROL go-IMPF-CONV-REFL.SG many-ACc animal-pL-acc 
i¢e-RI-U, 


S€€-IT.PAST-1SG 
‘When I went across this hill, I saw many animals,’ 
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b.  Bira donoto-d'o-nosi-n bu homoti-va akin-nun-mer 
tiver freeze-IMPF-CONV-3sG we bear-acc brother-CcOM-REFL.PL 
Va-Ca-VUN. 


kill-past-1PL 
‘When the river was freezing, we together with our brother killed 
a/the bear.’ 


Converbs in -yasi usually denote remote past situations which continued for a 
long period of time. The verbs d7- ‘be’, ‘live’ and zn- ‘live’ are often found in the 
converbal form with this marker, for example: 


(21) a. Tar asi in-d'e-nesi-ft tara-ve —_ ulguien-e-n. 
that woman live-impF-CONV-REFL.SG that-acc retell-NONFUT-3sG 
‘That woman retold that when she was alive.’ 
b.  Mosa-du bi-nesi-vun hute-vun  bu-de-n. 
forest-DAT.LOC be-conv-1pL child-1pL die-NONFUT-3sG 
‘When we were/lived in the forest our child died.’ 


3.2.3. Converb in -d'anma 

The last converb expressing simultaneity — the form in -d'anma — has almost 
completely gone out of use. It is always used only in different-subject construc- 
tions, which is why the only agreement suffixes it may take are those of personal 
possession and never of reflexive possession. Diachronically, as was mentioned 
above, it consists of the imperfective aspect marker -d’a, the nominalizing suffix 
-n and the accusative case suffix -wa (this allomorph is used after the stem-final 
-n). Forms without the marker -d’a are found in speech very rarely. 


(22) a. Bi tay-d'anma-v  ckin-mi — sune uli-d'ene-n. 
I read-conv-1sc sister-1sG you.pL.acc feed-FuT-3sG 
‘While I read my sister will give you food.’ 
b. — Oro-r-vor oni-nma-vun asatka-r 
deer-PL-REFL.POsS.PL look.for-conv-1pL girl-PL 
tevli-d 'e-ca-tin. 
gather. berries-IMPF-PAST-3PL 
‘While we were looking for our reindeer, the girls gathered berries.’ 


In (22b) the converbal form with the imperfective aspect marker -d’a (oni- 
d'anma-vun “while we were looking for’) would be more appropriate. Converbs 
in -d'anma express the meaning of limited simultaneity, i.e., that the period of 
temporal coincidence of two situations is rather short. 


(23) Bi edu teget-cenme-v si mule-kel, 
I here sit-conv-1sG you-sc bring.water-1mp.2sc 
‘You go and bring water while I am sitting here’ 
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(24) Si tan-d'anma-s nunan dukuvun-ma duRu-ta-n. 
you tead-conv-2sc he _ letter-acc  write-pasT-3sG 
‘While you were reading/read he wrote a letter.’ 


3.3. Converbs of posteriority 


Posteriority may be expressed by the converbal forms derived by means of the 
suffixes -Rnan and -dala (the former form in contrast to the latter has consider- 
ably mote clearly felt resultative coloring). 


3.3.1. Converb in -knan 

The converb formed with the suffix -Avan expresses the result which comes as 
a consequence of a prior action expressed by the finite form. The converb of 
result in -&van almost always follows the finite form and never takes the imper- 
fective marker -d’a. Usually it may be replaced by the posterior converb in -dala 
since the latter in its second meaning also expresses a certain result achieved as 
a consequence of a prior action, expressed by the finite verb, compare: 


(25) a. Bi tuksa-ta-v deru-knen-mi/ deru-dele-vi. 
I run-past-1sc get.tired-CcONV-REFL.SG 
‘T ran until I got tired.’ 
b. Tuksu-l  nene-d'ere-P so — haktira o-knan-in. 
cloud-pL go-pres-3pL very dark become-conv-3sc 
‘Clouds are coming, so that it will get very dark.’ 


c. Bi pektirevun-duki-v sot d'avuta-d'a-ta-v umuRece-r-vt 
I gun-asi-1sG very hold-impr-past-1sG finger-PL-REFL.SG 
bagdarga-knan-tin/ bagdarga-dala-tin. 


become.white-coNnv-3PL become.white-cONv-3PL 
‘I held my gun so tight that my fingers became white.’ 


3.3.2. Converb in -dala 

The second converbal form expressing posterior situations is derived by means 
of the suffix -da/a and denotes posterior situations (1) until/before which other 
situations, expressed by the finite forms, continue or take place, or (2) which 
come as a result of anterior situations, expressed by the finite forms. 


(26) a. Beetken tas kaltakaja-n  alat-ta-ta-n upkat 
boy hour half-acc-3sG wait-IMPF-pastT-3sc all 
eme-dele-tin. 
come-CONV-3PL 
“The boy had been waiting for half an hour until everybody came.’ 
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b. = Bu suru-re-v purta-vi sokor-dolo-s 
we leave-NONFUT-1PL knife-REFL.sG lose-cONV-2sG 
‘We went away before you had lost your knife.’ 
c. Er ure-ve tukti-d'ene-s  —gfo-vo-n 15-tala. 
this mountain-acc climb-FutT-2sG peak-acc-3sc reach-coNv 
“You will climb this mountain until you reach its peak.’ 


The suffix -da/a may also combine with nouns, as in: 4gur ‘evening’ — /unur-dele 
‘until the evening’, ‘before evening comes/came’, Hmatne ‘tomorrow’ — Hmatne- 
dele ‘before/until tomorrow’. 


3.4. Contextual converbs 


The group of contextual converbs includes converbs in -na, -mnen/-mmen, -mnak 
and also two temporal-conditional converbs — the same-subject converb in -7, 
which exists in all Tungusic languages, and the different-subject converb in -rak7, 
also found in Even, Solon, Negidal, Uilta and Oroch. 


3.4.1. Converb in -na 

The contextual converb, formed by means of the suffix -#a, with nonstative 
verbs denotes prior actions which are felt to be temporarily very close to the 
time of the main action, i.e., the action expressed by the finite verb. This form 
is rately used without the imperfective aspect marker -d'a and in this case it 
expresses immediate anteriority. The form with the imperfective marker -d’a, 
-d'ana, always expressing simultaneity, is dealt with in the section 3.2.1. 


(27) Timani-tekin — erde _tege-ne bejukte-vki bi-ce-n. 
morning-every early get.up-coNv hunt-HaB.PART be-pasT-3sG 
‘Getting up early every morning he usually immediately went 
hunting’. 


With verbs of state and some verbs of activity (e. g., ze# ‘look at’, bey#t- ‘crawl to 
[an animal in order to kill it]’, bz ‘be’, 4v&sa- ‘run’) converbs in -va denote simulta- 
neous situations, as in: 


(28) Bira-kan-me solo-d'0o-m ertiki-tartiki icet-ne. 
river-DIMIN-ACC boat-preEs-1sG here-there look-conv 
‘I am going by boat down the river looking here and there.’ 


(29) a. Bu ilan  bi-ne-l SUTU-SIN-C-V. 
we three be-CcONv-PL go.away-SEMELF-NONFUT-1PL 
‘We were three when we left. 
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b.  Nuanan alagumni bi-ne ajat —haval-d'a-ta-n. 
he teacher-NoM be-conv good work-1mpF-PasT-3sG 
‘He worked well as a teacher.’ 


The converb in -#a is sometimes used in a fully reduplicated form (cf. Haspel- 
math’s account of Lezgian reduplicated converbal forms in this volume). 


(30) Bu pektirevu-r-ve ga-na Ga-na SUTU-Ce-VUN. 
we gun-PL-ACC take-cONV take-cONV go.away-PAST-1PL 
‘We left having taken our guns.’ 


The interpretation of either anteriority or simultaneity of situations expressed 
by converbs in -va does not correlate with their position before or after the 
finite verb. 


3.4.2. Converb in -ranen/-mmen 

As a tule, the forms with the suffix -wnen/-mmen follow the finite verb and 
express immediate posteriority. Occasionally, they are used before the finite verb 
and then denote either simultaneity or immediate anteriority. With this temporal 
vagueness forms in -#nen/-mmen thus resemble converbs with the suffix -wnak. 


(31) a. Aka homoti-va va-ta-n much-mmen. 
brother bear-acc kill-past-3sG return-cONV 
‘My brother killed the bear and (immediately) returned? 


b. —_ Girki-v tikul-ksa tetige-vi teti-mmen 
friend-1sG get.angry-coNV clothes-REFL.sG put.on-CONV 
d'u-duk-vi ju-re-n. 


house-ABL-REFL.SG Come.out-NONFUT-3sG 
‘My friend got angry (and quickly) putting on his clothers he went 
out of his house.’ 
ce 8 860ASt nale-vi kalan-dula di-d'e-vki 
woman hand-REFL.SG pot-ALL  imsert-IMPF-HAB.PART 
tadu urku-mmen. 
there mix-CcONV 
‘The woman now and then inserts her hand into the pot, thereby 
mixing (the contents) there.’ 


In case of immediate anteriority forms in -wnen compete with the forms in 
-mnak (see next section), compare: 


(32) Tar bee oron se-l-duki-n d‘ava-mnen/ d'ava-mnak 
that man deer horn-pL-aBL-3sc take-coNv 
elge-re-n. 


bring-NONFUT-3sG 
“That man taking the reindeer by its horns brought it home. 
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3.4.3. Converb in -mnak 

The converbal form with the suffix -~nak is used only in same-subject construc- 
tions, but in comparison with the converb in -d’ana it possesses the following 
characteristics: (1) beside the function of simultaneity, forms in -7nak may also 
express immediate anteriority and immediate posteriority; (2) converbs in -mnak 
almost always express punctual situations and very seldom may take the imper- 
fective aspect marker -d’a; (3) converbs in -wnak in texts usually follow the finite 
verb form: 


(33) a. Kunaka-r evi-mneki-l mo-l-va tav-ra-0. 

child-p. play-conv-pL firewood-pL-acc gathet-NONFUT-3PL 
‘The children gathered firewood while playing’ 

b.  Timatne __tege-mnek_ eme-kellu. 
tomorrow sit-cONV come-IMP.2PL 
‘Come tomorrow immediately after you get up.’ 

c. Bu eme-re-v togo-vo —_ila-li-mnak. 
we come-NONFUT-1PL fite-acc burn-INCH-cONV 
‘We came and immediately began to burn the fire.’ 


Although the form in -w##ak may express simultaneity, in many cases there is 
vagueness, i.e., either a simultaneous or an immediate anterior interpretation is 


possible, cf. 


(34) a. Bi ud'akit-va d'‘ute-mnek bira-va _ ite-O-m. 
I path-acc cross-cONV river-ACC see-NONFUT-18G 
‘Crossing/having crossed the path I saw the river. 
b. Guleseg-ve —ilte-mnek — asi éaski — SUTU-Te-N. 
village-acc pass-CONV woman further go-NONFUT-3sG 
‘Passing/having passed the village, the woman went further. 


3.4.4. Temporal-conditional converbs in -mi and -raki- 

These forms may express either the temporal functions (simultaneity — with the 
imperfective aspect marker -d’a — or anteriority — without -d’a; cf. examples 
[35 d] and [35 e]) or the meanings of condition, cause, or — with the enclitic -dz 
‘also’, ‘even’ — concession. The subjunctive and the imperative mood forms, as 
well as the future tense forms of the finite verb lead to the conditional reading 
of these converbs, whereas all the past tense forms force a temporal interpreta- 
tion of these converbs. Sometimes both readings are possible (cf. example 
[35 a]). The converb in -#i may take only the plural marker -/ whereas the 
converb in -raki always takes a marker of personal possession. Below we give 
some examples of both temporal and nontemporal uses of contextual converbs. 
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(36) 
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Temporal use: 

D'a-la-vi mucn-mi bejukte-ne-d 'e-m. 

house-ALL-REFL.SG return-CONV hunt-Go-FUT-1sG 

‘When/if I return home, I will go hunting’ 

Sama-sel eme-Mi ast-Va-n ite-re-. 

shaman-PL come-CONV woman-ACC-3sG see-NONFUT-3PL 

‘Having come, the shamans saw his wife’ 

Agi-li nene-d 'e-ri denk'e-Lve —_ va-vki. 

forest-PROL gO-IMPF-CONV sable-pL-acc_ kill-HaB.PART 

‘Going through the forest he hunts sable.’ 

Eme-reki-n hokto-du-tin nadan beje-l — hukle-d'ere-. 
come-CONV-3sG road-DAT.LOC-3PL seven man-pL lie-prs-3PL 
‘When he/she came, (he/she saw) seven men were lying on their 
road.’ 

Eme-d'e-reki-n nadan beje-l — hukle-d'ere-O. 
come-IMPF-CONV-3sG seven man-PL lie-prs-3PL 

‘When he/she was coming (he/she saw) seven men were lying 
there.’ 


Nontemporal use: 

Asatkan-me ajav-mi asila-mia-v. 

gitl-acc —_ love-coNv_marry-sBjv-1sG 

‘If I loved this girl I would marry her.’ (condition) 

Bejetke-r evi-mi ike-mi bejukte-d 'e-Ce-tin. 

boy-PL play-coNv sing-cONV hunt-IMPF-PAST-3PL 

‘The boys were hunting, playing and singing at the same time.’ (con- 
comitant circumstance) 

Enest bi-mi norta-matt-mu-d ‘a-ta-n. 

strong be-conv fight-REC-VOL-IMPF-PAST-3sG 

‘He wanted to fight with somebody because he was strong,’ (reason) 


Si dolboltono mun-dule eme-reki-s bi sirki-ui 

you evening we-ALL come-coNnv-2sc I  friend-REFL.Poss.sG 
ert-d ‘ene-v. 

call-FuT-1sG 

‘If you come to us in the evening, I will call my friend.’ (condition) 
Mata-! une-tmerit — suru-rek-tin bu kino-la 


guest-PL early-cMPAR leave-cONV-3PL we cinema-ALL 
SUTU-Ce-VUN. 

leave-PasT-1PL 

‘As the guests left earlier, we went to the cinema.’ (reason) 
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f. Sun-mi-da bi-reki-n bi upkatin ulap-ia-v. 
coat-lsG-even be-conv-3sc I entire get.wet-pasT-1sG 
‘Although I had my coat, I got soaked to the skin.’ (lit. ‘Although 
there was my coat, I got soaked entirely’) (concession) 


Analytic converbal forms consisting of one of the two participial forms (either 
the perfect participle in -éz or the future participle in -d’aja) and the converbal 
form of the auxiliary verb 4:- generally have a conditional interpretation, for ex- 
ample: 


(37) Si min-dule eme-ce bi-mi Rete-ve Sa-tba-s. 
you I-ALL come-PERRPART be-cONV many-acc know-sBJv-2sG 
‘If you had come to me, you would have learned a lot.’ 


In their temporal use, contextual converbs compete with the specialized con- 
verbs expressing either anteriority or simultaneity. In such cases converbs in -7 
and -raki may be replaced by the converbal forms in -&sa, -¢ala or -Cala and -nasi, 
respectively, without any considerable change in denotational meaning, compare: 


(38) a. Lreki-n /F-éele-n etirken — turet-cere-n. 
enter-CONV-3sG /enter-cONv-3sG old.man say-PRs-3sG 
‘When he/she entered, the old man (ps) said’ 
b. Vojna bi-d'e-reki-n / bi-nesi-n nunan kRusil-ce-n. 
wat be-ImpF-cONV-3sG /be-conv-3sc he _fight-pastT-3sG 
‘When there was war he fought.’ 


Unlike other converbs described above, the contextual converb in -#i may func- 
tion as the infinitive in complement clauses containing modal and phasal verbs 
(the same is partially true for the purposive converb with the suffix -dz, de- 
scribed in the next section, which may be used in complement clauses after 
causative and, rarely, modal verbs): 


(39) Bejetken alba-ra-n bira-va __ elbesie-mi. 
boy Can.not-NONFUT-3sG fivet-ACC swim-CONV 
“The boy could not swim across the river’ 


The infinitival use of converbs in -# and -da is characteristic of all the Tun- 
gusic languages. 
3.5. Converbs of purpose 


There are two nontemporal converbs which express purpose. These are derived 
by means of the suffixes -da and -vwna. Of the two purposive converbs the form 
in -vuna has almost gone out of use nowadays, whereas the form with the suffix 
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-da is very frequent. As a rule, forms in -da follow the finite verb and may take 
the imperfective marker -d'a. Forms in -da very often correspond to infinitives 
in European languages, compare: 


(40) a. Bi nunan-dula-n tuksa-ia-v dukuvun-ma-s — bu-de-vi. 

I he-att-3sc_ run-past-1sG letter-acc-2sG give-CONV-REFL.SG 
‘T ran to him to give him your letter. 

b. D'ev-de-n ini-Ge-n. 
eat-CONV-3sG cook-PasT-3sG 
‘He/she prepared meals for him/her (Ds) to eat.’ 

c.  LEvi-vune-v eviken-me emev-re-n. 
play-conv-1sG toy-acc bring-NONFUT-3sG 
‘She brought the toy for me to play.’ 


4. Control properties of Evenki converbs 


The main control characteristics of the Evenki converbal forms are presented 
in Table 5 and are also described above. In this section I will give some data on 
the exceptional use of some same-subject converbs in different-subject construc- 
tions. This phenomenon is widely attested in the Altaic languages (cf. Bergelson 
and Kibrik, this volume). In Evenki this use is found, though very seldom, with 
the converbs in -&sa, -mi and -d’ana, but only in the following cases: (1) when 
there is a “part-whole” or possessive relationship between two subjects; (2) if 
the main clause describes a situation perceived by the main clause subject; (3) if 
the converb in -# expresses condition and there is an overlap in the set of 
participants of the main and the converbal clauses; (4) if the converbs in -# or 
-ksa express cause and there is an overlap of participants or a “part-whole” 
relation between them. Below I give some examples. 


1. A “part-whole” or possessive relation holds between subjects: 


(41) a LEme-kse-l hunat =— amin-tik'i-vi gun-lo-n. 
come-coNnv-PL daughter father-DIR-REFL.SG say-PAST-3sG 
‘After they had come, the daughter told her father’ 
b. Bira-l— gen-d'ene-l — muje-l-tin arba-d'ara-. 
river-PL flow-CcONv-PL water-PL-3PL get.shallow-pRs-3PL 
‘Rivers flow (and) their waters become shallow’ 


2. The main clause describes a situation which is perceived by a human being 
as a result of his motion (the latter is described by a converb): 
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(42) a Lkse ekun-kat atin. 
enter-CONV anybody-ENCL no 
‘When he entered, there was nobody there.’ 
b. Tar nene-kse-l, —gene-kse-l —d'egde bi-d'ere-n. 
that go-CcONV-PL go-CONV-PL fire  be-pRs-3sG 
‘So they went and went (and saw) there was fire in the forest.’ 


3. The converb in -# expresses condition and the participants overlap: 


(43) a Aja-t Uuj-mat oron e-te-n SuRGA-1a. 

good-INsTR tie-cONV deer no-FUT-3sG teat.away-NEG 
‘If one ties a reindeer well, it will not run away. 

b. Bu d'e-mu-l-mi Chochan  uli-d'ene-n. 
we €at-VOL-INCH-cONV Chochan feed-FUT-3sG 
‘If we are hungry, Chochan will feed us.’ 

C. Goro-yo — inet-mi oro-r —-goroli-vki-L bi-ce-tin. 
long-acc live-conv deer-PL run.afar-HAB.PART be-pasT-3PL 
‘If one lives for a long time (in one place), reindeer usually run very 
far away. 


4. Converbs in -v or -ksa express cause and there is an overlap of participants 
and/or a “part-whole” relation between them: 


(44) Tar tikuli-Rsa Ronnorin sekse-n Roju-na-n. 
that get.angry-conv black blood-3sc become.tough 
‘That man got angry, (and) his black blood became tough.’ 


It should be stressed that cases of a different-subject use of same-subject con- 
verbs are very rate. 


5. Negative forms of converbs 


Like other negative verb forms, negative forms, of converbs are formed by 
means of the auxiliary negative verb ¢ ‘not’ taking in this case one of the 
converbal suffixes plus a fixed form of the notional verb marked with the suffix 
-ra.’ The auxiliary verb e- can take only eight of the the total of fifteen converbal 
suffixes. Below we list the possible combinations of the negative converbal form 
(a hyphen in the negative converb means that one of the markers of personal 
or reflexive possession is obligatory in this position) plus the notional verb form 
eme-re (eme- ‘come’): 
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Anteriority:  ¢-e eme-re ‘not having come’ 
Simultaneity: ¢-d’e-ne eme-re ‘not coming’ 

e-nesi eme-re “while somebody did not come (in the past) 
Posteriority:  ¢-d'e/z- eme-re “antil/before somebody comes’ 


> 


Condition: e-mi eme-re if somebody doesn’t come’ (ss) 
e-reki-/e-siki- eme-re ‘if somebody doesn’t come’ (Ds ) 

Purpose: e-de- eme-re ‘for somebody not to come’ 

Result: e-knen- eme-re ‘so that somebody didn’t come’. 


Thus, the auxiliary negative e- does not combine with the converbal suffixes 
-ksa/-ka(n)im, -mnak, -mnen/-mmen, -tala, -d'anma, -Rktava and -vuna (the negative 
posterior form ¢-d’e/- corresponds to the positive posterior form in -da/z). It is 
remarkable that five positive converbs expressing anteriority correspond to only 
one negative form e-ve + -ra ‘not having done something’. 

Contextual converbs in the negative form can denote either condition (cf. 
examples [45c] and [45d] with the negative forms e-mi and e-siki-; the form 
e-siki- used in different-subject constructions is much more frequent than the 
form e-reki- used in the same function), or attendant circumstance [45a], or 
purpose (examples [45 b] and [45 f}). Below I give some examples containing 
negative forms of converbs. 


(45) a. E-ne suke-ve §a-ra agi-la e-kel —spene-re. 
NOt-CONV axe-ACC take-NEG.PART forest-ALL not-IMP gO-NEG.PART 
‘Do not go to the forest without having taken the axe.’ 


b.  Dolboni-du ——togo-vi ilaii-O-m e-de-vi 
night-DaT.Loc fire-REFL.SG burn-NONFUT-1sG not-CONV-REFL.SG 
donoto-ro. 


freeze-NEG.PART 
‘At night I lit a fire, in order not to get cold’ 

c.  Min-dule esitirga e-mi eme-re tegemi 
I-ALL today not-CONV come-NEG.PART tomorrow 
eme-kel. 
come-IMP.2sG 
‘If you do not come to me today, come tomorrow’ 

d. E-siki-s eme-re amin-mi ——‘ ttkul-d'ana-n. 
Nnot-CONV-2sG come-NEG-PART father-1sG get.angry-FUT-3sG 
‘If you do not come, my father will get angry.’ 

e LE-d'eh-v bi mutu-ra edu bi-kel 
not-coNnv-1sc I return-NEG.PART here be-imp.2sc 
‘Stay here until I return.’ 
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f. Est himat tuksa-kallu e-Rnen-in bokon-o. 
now quickly run-mmp.2PL not-cONv-3sG catch-NEG.PART 
‘Now run fast so that he can’t catch up with you’ 


6. Conclusion 


Evenki, like most of the Altaic languages, makes extensive use of converbal 
constructions. It has both specialized and contextual converbs. Seven of them 
are same-subject converbs taking only the plural suffix. There are also varying- 
subject converbs which either take the markers of reflexive possession when 
used in same-subject constructions or the markers of personal possession when 
used in different-subject constructions. There are also two different-subject con- 
verbs which always take markers of personal possession. In addition two con- 
verbs (forms in -# and -da) may be used in complement clauses. It is remark- 
able, however, that Tungusic converbs (Evenki converbs included), unlike con- 
verbs in other Altaic languages, do not participate in the formation of new 
temporal or aspectual forms, nor do they form any new conjunctions or postpo- 
sitions. Within converbal constructions themselves their subject is often omitted 
since it is transparent in the agreement marker of the converb. Same-subject 
converbs may be used in different-subject constructions under specific prag- 
matic conditions, such as overlapping of participants in the converbal construc- 
tion and the main clause, or the presence of a conditional or a causal interpreta- 
tion. Cooccurrence of functionally similar converbs within one sentence is rather 
common and possible restrictions are determined by pragmatic principles. 


Abbreviations 
ACC accusative DS different-subject 
ALL allative ENCL enclitic 
ANTE. CONV converb of FUT future 
anteriority HAB. PART _ habitual participle 
CMPAR suffix of comparison HYP hypothetical 
COM comitative IMC imperfective converb 
CONV converb IMP imperative 
DAT dative IMPF Imperfective 
DIMIN diminutive INCH Inchoative 


DIR directive INSTR instrumental 
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IT.PAST iterative past PROC processive 

LOC locative PROL prolative 

NEG negative PRS present tense 

NEG. PART Fixed form of the REC reciprocal 
notional verb in REFL. SG reflexive possession 
negative phrases singular 

NEUTR neutral gender REFL. PL reflexive possession 

NOM nominative plural 

NONFUT Non-future SBJV subjunctive 

PAST past tense SEMELF semelfactive 

PERF. PART _ Perfective participle SG singular 

PERS. POSS personal possession ss same-subject 

PL plural VOL volitional 

PREF prefix Vs varying-subject 

Notes 


. This article was written during my stay in Antwerp and thanks to the financial support (research 
grant) given to me by Antwerp University (UIA). I also want to express my gratitude to Johan 
van der Auwera (Antwerp University), Ekkehard Konig, Martin Haspelmath (Freie Universitat, 
Berlin) and Bernard Comrie (USC), who made very valuable corrections to the earlier versions 
of this paper and with whose help the author was able to improve the paper to its present state. 
All errors and shortcomings are nevertheless mine. 

. For a detailed description of the Evenki tense system see: Nedjalkov—Nedjalkov 1988, 1990. 

. For restrictions on the combination of the imperfective aspect marker -d’a with the converbal 
forms with suffixes -znak, -mnen/-mmen, -tala, -dala and -knan denoting punctual actions see below. 
. The present study would have been impossible without the data found in, at least, the following 
papers devoted to the investigation of Evenki converbs: Konstantinova 1953, 1964; Brodskaja 
1980; Gorelova 1980a; Gorelova 1980b; Kolesnikova 1966. Some of the examples have been 
taken from these studies. 

. Participle-based converbs are rather frequent and numerous not only in Tungusic, but also in 
other Altaic languages (for Karachai data on participial converbs see: Nedjalkov—Nedjalkov 
1987 b). 

. In some dialects they have become narrative, for instance, in texts of Barguzin Evenki the fre- 
quency of converbs with the suffix -Asa exceeds 60 percent of all the verb forms. 

. For a detailed account of the negative forms in Evenki see Nedjalkov (1993). 
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Converbs in Japanese 


Vladimir M. Alpatov—Vera I. Podlesskaya 


1. Introduction 


Japanese possesses two main strategies for combining clauses: one makes use 
of nonfinite verb forms, and the other is to use function words (postpositions, 
particles, conjunctions) attached to finite verb forms. This paper deals with the 
morphology, syntax and semantics of nonfinite verb forms used for the expres- 
sion of adverbial subordination in Japanese. Modern Japanese provides two main 
types of nonfinite verb forms that are specialized for subordination in nonargu- 
ment position. 


Type 1. Primary converb: a nonfinite verb form that consists of a stem and an 
inflection (an affix that undergoes diverse alternations at the morpheme bound- 
ary and cannot be separated from the stem by any morpheme). 

Type 2. Secondary converb: a nonfinite verb form that consists of a primary converb 
in combination with agglutinative affixes or function words (postpositions, par- 
ticles, conjunctions). 


The morphology of primary converbs and secondary converbs will be described 
in section 2. In sections 3 and 4 we shall discuss the main functions of primary 
converbs. Secondary converbs will not be discussed in detail, they will simply 
be listed in section 2.2 to give a general picture of the converbal system in 
Japanese. Converbal and nonconverbal adverbials will be compared in section 5. 


2. Morphology of convetbs 


Japanese has three classes of predicates — verbs, predicative adjectives (which 
denote characteristics, but can occur as main predicates of independent clauses, 
e.g., akai ‘to be red’), and copulas. This paper is concerned mainly with verb 
forms, although predicative adjectives and copulas can also function as adverbi- 
als. Paradigms of the predicative adjective and the copula are considerably re- 
duced and they will be only briefly discussed in section 2.3. 

The most productive morphological devices used in verb forms that occur in 
adverbial subordinate clauses are presented in the following sections. 
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2.1. Primary converbs 


1. 


The -ze form (“gerund”)! uses the affix -re/-de/-ite: -de after stems which end 
in a voiced consonant, except 7; -7e after s; and -# elsewhere. 

The -i form (“infinitive”) uses the affix -i/-@: -7 after consonants; -@ after 
vowels. 

The -ara form (“conditional”) uses the affix -tara/-dara/-itara. The distribu- 
tion of these allomorphs is parallel to that of the -# forms. 

The -ba form (“provisional”) uses the affix -eba/-reba: -eba after consonants; 
-reba after vowels. 

The -/ari form (“representative”) uses the affix -tari/-dari/-itari.” The distribu- 
tion of these allomorphs is parallel to that of the -%# forms. 

The -z# form (“literary negative infinitive”) uses the affix -24/-azu: -zu after 
vowels; -azw after consonants. 

The -tatte form (“concessive”) uses the affix. -tatte/-datte/-itatte.? The distribu- 
tion of these allomorphs is parallel to that of the -ze forms. 


2.2. Secondary converbs 


1. 


The -fewo form (“‘concessive”) is the -# form plus the focus particle mo 
‘even, also’. 

The -#ekara form (“temporal ablative”) is the -/e form plus the ablative post- 
position Xara ‘after, from’. 

The -ivagara form (“concurrent-concessive”) is the -2 form plus the affix 
-nagara. 

The -étsutsu form (“concurrent”) is the -2 form plus the affix -dsutsu. 

The -n form (“purposive”) is the -7 form plus the directional/dative postpo- 
sition 72. 

The -éshidai form (“immediate temporal ablative”) is the -7 form plus the 
affix -shidas. 


2.3. Converbal forms of predicative adjectives and copulas 


Predicative adjectives do not have the -zu, -tatte, -inagara, -itsutsu, -ini, -ishidai 


forms. Other forms listed above have special variants for predicative adjectives. 


Primary converbs derived from predicative adjectives have -Aute where verbs 


have -#e and -ku where verbs have -2, but predicative adjectives significantly differ 
from verbs in that the same-subject use of the converb is morphologically 
marked: the -&wfe form is used only when the subject of the adverbial clause is 
not expressed explicitly and is controlled by the subject of the main clause (see 
section 3 for details). 
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All secondary converbs as well as all analytic forms that contain the -# form 
of verbs (see section 3.6) have the -Ruée form of predicative adjectives. 

Verb forms with -/ara, -tari and -ba have -kattara, -kattari and -kereba respec- 
tively for predicative adjectives. 

Japanese has simple and complex copulas. Simple copulas da (nonaddressive) 
and desu (addressive) have the same form ae as the correlate of the -7 form,* but 
the two forms dafte and deshite respectively as correlates of the -ze form. The 
correlates of the -fara form are datfara and deshitara respectively. Other adverbial 
forms are possible only for complex copulas which are combinations of de 
(primary converb of the simple copula) and the verb ary ‘to be, to take place’ 
(or its lexical equivalents). 


3. Contextual primary converbs 


We shall use the following terms to explicate the functions of converbs (the 
terminology, slightly modified, has been adopted from the contributions to this 
volume by Haspelmath, Kénig, and V. Nedjalkov). 
1. If the semantic relation between the converb and the main verb can be 
determined only from the context, the converb is contextual, if the converb ex- 
presses a specific semantic relation, the converb will be called peciahzed. 
2. If the converb has its own subject, which can be noncoreferential with the 
subject of the main verb, it is a different-subject converb, otherwise it is a same- 
subject conver. 
3. The converb will be called coordinative, if both (i) the semantic relationship 
between the converb and the main verb, and (ii) the way of expressing this 
relation tend to be symmetric, otherwise the converb will be called subordinative. 
(Coordination and subordination will be regarded here not as mutually exclusive 
but rather as extreme points on a scale, cf. section 3.3). 

In principle these three criteria are independent, but certain combinations are 
much more common than others. Thus coordinatively used converbs are often 
both contextual and different-subject converbs. 


3.1. General characteristics 


Contextual converbs in Japanese are the -/e form, the -7 form and the -ga form 
(which is more literary and not so frequent). Other primary converbs and all 
secondary converbs are specialized. 

Like almost all Japanese primary and secondary converbs, contextual converbs 
can be both: (i) same-subject with the implicit subject controlled by the subject 
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of the main clause; and (ii) different-subject with the subject expressed explicitly 
as in the independent clause, i.e., with the nominative ga or with @ in the 
environment of topicalizers like wa, mo etc. The following examples provide il- 
lustration: 
(1) Same-subject -7 (0) form of yose-ru ‘to move’ and same-subject -# 
form of ake-ru ‘to move’. The -# form of Aangae-ru ‘to think over’ 
is used as a part of the analytic progressive form (see section 3.6): 
Ogata Shingo wa sukoshi mayu 0 ~—_-yase-D 
Ogata Shingo top slightly eyebrow boxy bring.together-coNv 


sukoshi kuchi 0 ake-te nanika Rangae-te i-ru 
slightly mouth DoBj open-coNv something think-conv be-prEs 
juu — datta. 


look cop.PasT 
‘Ogata Shingo seemed to think something over: [he] somehow 
brought his eyebrows together and slightly opened his mouth.’ 


(KY: 8)° 

(2) Different-subject -¢e form of ar-u ‘to be’, ‘to exist’: 
Yasuko wa juugoroku no koro ibiki no kuse ga 
Yasuko top fifteen-sixteen ATTR time snore aTTR habit susy 
at-te, oya wa kyoosea ni ——-Rushin  shi-ta-soo 
be-conv parents Tor correction 10Bj efforts do-past-likely 
da. 
COP.PRES 


‘They say that Yasuko snored when [she was] fifteen or sixteen 
{and} [her] parents did their best [to help her] to get rid [of this 
habit]}.’ (KY: 8) 


(3) Different-subject -2 () form of shikame-ru ‘to frown’: 
Shingo wa kao o shikame-0, Shuuichi wa jot 
Shingo top face posy frown-conv Shuuichi top drunkenness 
ga  same-ta daroo. 
sup) abate-PAST TENT 
‘Shingo frowned, [and] it seemed that Shuuichi got sober. (ICY: 149) 


Both subordinative and coordinative use is possible for contextual converbs, but 
as will be shown in section 3.3, subordination is more characteristic for the 
-te form. 

Voice and aspect is normally expressed in primary converbs if it differs from 
the voice and aspect of the final verb. In the -¢e form addressiveness may also 
be expressed. When containing the addressive marker -wasu the -#e converb is 
hyper-polite, while without the addressive marker the - converb shares the 
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degree of politeness expressed in the final verb (cf. Alpatov 1973: 28-29). Tense 
and mood are expressed only by the final verb. Person-number agreement does 
not exist in Japanese. 

Here are some examples of the subordinative use of -% and -7 forms. 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


Same-subject - form (“manner”) of Aam-u ‘to (be) unite(d)’: 

Son san wa hoka no  nihonjin  sutaffu o Rkun-de, 

Song Mr. Tor other aTrrR Japanese staff DoBy unite-cONV 
shigoto 0 shi-te LTH. 

job  poxy do-conv be-pREs 

“Mr. Song is working together with Japanese staff’ (NJ, 12, 1988: 14) 


Same-subject -¢ form (“anteriority”) of tsvzuke-ru ‘to continue’: 
Marutan san wa Kushiro Ikuo kyooju no shidoo — no 
Martin Mrs. tor Kushito Ikuo professor atrr tutelage ATTR 
moto, kenkyuu o tsuzuke-, 10 gatsu 27 nichi ni 

under studies Doxpy pursue-cONv October 27 LOC 

kikoku shi-ta. 

return.home do-past 

‘Mrs. Martin pursued her studies under the tutelage of Professor 
Kkushiro Ikuo and [then] returned home on October 27. (NJ, 12, 
1988: 16) 


Same-subject - form (“simultaneity’”’) of senkoo su-ru ‘to major’ (sen- 
koo ‘special study’ plus irregular verb suru ‘to do’): 

Son san wa Kankoku no  daigaku de  kenchikugaku o 
Song Mr. Tor Korea  aTTR university Loc architecture Dos] 
senkoo shi-, sono katawara dokugaku de Ronpyuutaa o 
major do-conv this simultaneously on his own computers Dosy 
manan-da. 

study-PasT 

‘Mr. Song majored in architecture at a Korean university, while 
studying computers on his own, (NJ, 12, 1988: 14) 


Different-subject -2 form (“result”) of ar-z ‘to be’, ‘to exist’: 


Chiba daigaku ni wa _ ryungakuseiryoo ga 
Chiba university Loc Top foreign.student.dormitory supy (there) 
ar-t, ryuugakusei no hotondo ga koko de  seikatsu 


is-CONV foreign.students aTrr almost.all susy there Loc life 
shi-te TH. 

do-cONv be-PRES 

‘Chiba university has its foreign student dormitory, so most of the 
foreign students live there. (NJ, 12, 1988: 18) 
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In example (8), the same subject is “shared” by the -zu form, the -7 form and 
the finite verb. The sentence has the structure V, -z# (V2 -z, V3), where -zu is a 
contextual converb subordinated to both V2 and V3 (expressing “negation plus 
manner”, i.e., “not doing V,”), while V2 and V3 are coordinated by means of 
the - converb (the -z¥ form is from ‘odomar-u ‘to limit oneself to’, the -¢ form 
is from shzr-u ‘to know’, ‘to learn’): 


(8) Karera wa manab-u dake ni todomara-zu nihon no bunka 
they Top study-pres only to limit-conv Japanese aTTR culture 
0 shit-t, nibonjin to yori fukaku kooryoo 
Dogy learn-conv Japanese with more deeply relationship 
SU-TU koto o nozon-de ith. 
make-PRES NOM DOB] wish-CcONV be-PRES 
‘Not limiting themselves to studies, they wish also to learn about 
Japanese culture and to have a deeper relationship with Japanese 
people.’ (NJ, 12, 1988: 20) 


3.2. Semantic interpretation 


In most cases the semantic interpretation of a contextual converb in Japanese 
is governed by general regularities as they are formulated, for instance, in K6nig 
(1988) and Konig—van der Auwera (1990). Thus, negative converbs (-z¥ forms 
and also -2 and -# forms when derived from negative verbal forms) tend to be 
interpreted not as having temporal relation to the main verb, since “negative 
descriptions identify facts rather than events” (Konig 1988: 150). The concessive 
interpretation is based on knowledge concerning the incompatibility of two 
events, while the instrumental interpretation is possible when two descriptions 
may refer to the same event. 

But there are also some criteria specific to Japanese. Thus, Tamori (1976: 
325-327) points out (without any explanation, however) that some restrictions 
on the semantic interpretation of -/e forms derived from progtessive (continua- 
tive) verb forms exist: they can imply a causal relation or concession in addition 
to the temporal meaning of simultaneity, but they cannot imply manner and in- 
strument. 


3.3. Coordinative vs. subordinative use 


3.3.1. The scale of coordinateness 

We side with those linguists (Foley—Van Valin 1984; Lehmann 1988; K6nig—van 
der Auwera 1988) who consider it more fruitful to reject the notion that coordi- 
nation and subordination are mutually exclusive, and regard them rather as ex- 
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treme points on a scale. The main principles of the scalar approach to predicate 
coordination are the following. 

Coordination is a syntactic strategy for expressing symmetric situations. Coor- 
dinate constructions tend to use symmetric language devices in consequence of 
the general iconicity principle (cf. Haiman 1985). Thus, the more symmetric 
(i.e., homogeneous) the coordinated predicates are, the more coordinate is the 
construction. Thus syntactic constructions form a scale of coordinateness. One 
extreme of this scale is “minimum of coordinateness” with “true” subordinate 
adverbial clauses. Another extreme is “maximum of coordinateness” with “true” 
coordinate clauses. 

The position of a sentence on this scale seems to be simultaneously governed 
by several factors. Most of them deal with different kinds of linguistic symmetry, 
in that components of the “true” coordinate construction ate homogeneous 
with respect to their morphological, syntactic, semantic and communicative 
parameters. 

In the case of “true” coordination two (or more) clauses should manifest the 
following characteristics: 


i. The semantic relationship between the clauses should be based on the logical 
relation of symmetry (e. g., logical conjunction or disjunction) 

il. The semantic relation should be coded either in every clause or in none 
of them 

iii. The communicative load should be symmetrically distributed between 
clauses 

iv. The head predicates of coordinated clauses should be symmetric in express- 
ing main grammatical categories (person-number, tense-voice-aspect etc.), 
i.e., they must have “the same degree of markedness” (see Bisang, this 
volume). 


Bearing in mind this ideal picture of coordination, we must conclude that coor- 
dination by means of a converb is never a “true” coordination, at least in that 
one clause is marked by a finite and another by a nonfinite form. But variation 
in other parameters (first and foremost in the semantic symmetry of the inter- 
clausal relation) may lead to the variation in the degree of coordinateness (see 
Podlesskaya 1992a, 1992 b for details). 


3.3.2. Contextual converbs on the scale of coordinateness 

Only one — specialized — converb in Japanese is prototypically coordinative in 
that it occurs in semantically and grammatically symmetric contexts: it is the 
representative -/ar/ form (see section 4.1). 
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Contextual converbs are prototypically neither subordinative nor coordinative. 
The semantic symmetry in the sentences containing contextual converbs may 
vary significantly. This variation is often supported syntactically or morphologi- 
cally. Thus Kuno (1978: 123-124) introduces several tests to distinguish between 
coordinative and subordinative uses of the -# and -7 forms. Among them is the 
behavior of the sentence with respect to such syntactic processes as relativiza- 
tion, attachment of an interrogative particle, or the replacement of the subject 
by a w/- interrogative word. Thus sentence (9 a) with an asymmetric (cause-and- 
effect) relation between clauses can undergo all of these alterations: 


(9) a. bukka ga agar-i, minna ga  komat-te TU. 
ptice suBy rise-coNnv all susp) suffer-cONV be-PRES 
‘Prices rising, all are suffering,’ 
b. bukka ga agar-i, Romat-te a hitotacki. 
price suBJ tise-coNv suffer-coNv be-pRES persons 
‘People who, prices going up, are suffering, 


C. bukka ga agar-t, minna komat-te TH ka 
price suBj rise-coNnv all suffer-cONV be-PRES Q 
‘Prices going up, are all suffering?’ 

d. bukka ga agar-t, dare ga  komat-te LTH ka 


ptice susy tise-cOoNvV who susy suffer-cONV be-PRES Q 
‘Prices going up, who is suffering?’ 


Sentence (10), by contrast, cannot undergo these alterations because the seman- 
tic relation between its clauses is symmetric (based on logical conjunction): 


(10) Taroo ga Amerika ni ik-1, Hanako ga Furansu ni 
Taro supy America to go-coNv Hanako susy France to 
at-ta. 
gO-PAST 


‘Taro went to America, [and} Hanako went to France.’ 


In Tamori (1976: 341-355) four further distinctive tests are introduced: pseudo- 
clefting, equi-NP deletion, subject honorification and replacement of the subject 
(object) NP by a pronominal copy. All these alterations are characteristic of 
most “pure” subordinative converbs in Japanese. All of them are easily applied 
to the -# forms, but the -7 forms can hardly undergo them. Consider, for in- 
stance, the pseudo-clefting test (the following examples are borrowed from Ta- 
moti [1976: 341]). Sentences (11) and (12) differ only in that (11) contains the 
-te form tabe-te, while (12) contains the -i form sabe-M of the same verb sabe-ru 
‘to eat’, but only (11) can be clefted, as shown in (13). 
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(11) Taroo ga  bangohan o tabe-te furo ni hait-ta. 
Taro supy dinner DoBJ eat-cONV bath Loc entet-pasT 
“Taro took a bath after he ate dinner.’ 


(12) Taroo ga  bangohan o tabe-P, —_furo ni hait-ta. 
Taro suBy dinner Dopy eat-cONV bath Loc enter-PAST 
*Taro ate dinner and took a bath,’ 


(13) Taroo ga furo ni bait-ta no wa bangohan o 
Taro supy bath Loc enter-pasT NOM ToP dinner DOB] 
tabe-te/*tabe-O da. 
eat-CONV COP.PRES 
‘(The time] when Taro took a bath is after he ate dinner.’ 


In the same way pronominal copies are only possible with -#e, but not with -7 
forms, as shown in the following example from Tamori (1976: 353 [slightly mod- 
ifted]): 


(14) ... ZI00 ga Sore; 0 wat-te/*war-i bensyoo si-na-katta 
Jiro suBy it pDopy break-coNv compensate do-NEG-PAST 
garasu; 
window 


lit. ‘the window which, though Jiro broke it, he did not compensate.’ 


Tamori (1976) concludes that -fe forms are subordinative, while -2 forms are 
coordinative. But this conclusion seems to be too radical because the possibility 
of semantic symmetry between the -# converb and the main verb should not 
be ignored. For instance, in the following example two clauses are marked by 
two forms of the same verb #ru ‘to be, to exist’: the -te form é#e and the final 
form, yet the semantic relation between these clauses is close to logical con- 


junction. 

(15) Kakukoo ni wa kRanarazu nanika no ,meibutsukoshi7 
every.school Loc tor surely several aTTR “famous.teacher” 
ga t-te, naka ni Romedeian Raomake no — tanoshisa 
suB] be-CONV among comedian making.fool attr fun 
de jugyoo oO okona-u hito mo t-TH. 


with lessons DoBy conduct-pREs persons also be-pRES 

‘In every school there are for sure some “famous teachers” and 
among them there ate those who give their lessons in an enjoyable 
and humorous way.’ (NJ, 6, 1988: 17) 


The semantic relation between the same-subject -% form and the main verb is 
also often close to logical conjunction: 
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(16) Yon-de hanas-u nihongo bokyaaburarii. 
read-conv speak-pres Japanese vocabulary 
‘Japanese vocabulary [for] reading and speaking,’ 


The semantic symmetry between the -# form and the main verb may also mani- 
fest itself in the fact that in some cases the same semantic constraints apply to 
the converb and to the final verb. Thus, according to Kuno (1973: 195-199) 
the -fe form and the final verb must either both refer to self-controllable events, 
or must both refer to non-self-controllable events, while such a constraint does 
not seem to hold for the -¢ form: 


(17) Joon wa asa oki-te/oki-0 kao 0 — arat-ta. 
John Tor morning get.up-coNv face DoxBy wash-pasT 
‘John got up in the morning and washed his face.’ 


(18) Joon wa asa me o samash-i/*me 0 samashi-te kao 0 
John tor morning wake.up-conv face DOBJ 
arat-ta. 
wash-PaAsT 


In (17) both -# and -7 forms are possible because o&7-ru ‘to get up’ and arau ‘to 
wash’ are both self-controllable, while in (18) the -#e form is not possible because 
me 0 samas-u ‘to wake up’ is non-self-controllable. 

The -# and -7 forms differ also with regard to the distribution of the com- 
municative load between clauses. This was shown for example in terms of 
grounding in Myhill-Hibiya (1988) where the authors compare foregrounding 
features of Japanese clauses containing the -/e and -7 forms. They consider such 
factors as continuation of the same (human or nonhuman) subject and chrono- 
logical sequencing of coded events and conclude that the -7 form is favored 
in cases with no transition from backgrounding to foregrounding or similar 
discontinuity. This feature of the clauses containing the -7 form may be treated 
as a manifestation of a rather high degree of their coordinateness. 

Summarizing the above considerations we may conclude that within the 
framework of the scalar approach towards predicate coordination it is preferable 
not to treat the -z form as subordinative and the -7 form as coordinative, but 
to treat the -2 form as “more coordinative” than the -ze form. 


3.4. Nonconverbal use of the -te form 


The expression of adverbial subordination is the basic, but not the only function 
of the -# form. In some marginal cases it can occur also in the position of the 
only predicate of a simple sentence. In combination with the copula the -# form 
can serve as a predicate and as an attribute. 
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3.4.1. The -te form in sentence-final position 
First, the -#e form may serve as one of numerous imperatives, cf. example (19): 


(19) Kyoo no tokoro wa kangae-sase-te. 
today aTrR around top think.over-caus-cONV 
“Let me think [it] over for today.’ (NJ, 11, 1988: 90) 


Etymologically Rangaesasete in (19) is the contraction of the imperative form 
Rangaesasete kudasai (the combination of the -# converb with the imperative form 
of the auxiliary verb Audasaru). However in modern Japanese the imperative in 
-#@ is not synonymous with the imperative in -¢e Audasai: the latter is an addressive 
form and the former is not. In contrast to the -# imperatives the -# converbs 
are neutral from the point of view of addressiveness: as was shown in section 
3.1, the -#e converb without the addressive marker shares the degree of politeness 
expressed in the final verb. Therefore the imperative in -#e can be treated as a 
distinct form homonymous with the -# converb (see Alpatov 1973: 28-29, 77— 
79 for details). 

Secondly, the -fe form in women’s speech may replace the final verb plus the 
interrogative particle Aa or may replace the final verb before interjectional par- 
ticles yo, ne etc., cf. example (20), see Alpatov (1973: 29), Martin (1975: 494— 
495) for details. 


(20) Jitsu ni jukai no koto ga  at-te ne. 
in fact fabulous atrr thing supy happen-cONV PRCL 
“You see, what a fabulous thing happened to me!’ (NJ, 11, 1988: 48) 


(21) Kane ga__at-te? Atte yo! 
money suBJ be-cONV be-CONV PRCL 
“Got money? Sure!’ (Martin 1975: 495) 


3.4.2. The -te form in combination with the copula 

As follows from the two main functions of the copula in Japanese, the combina- 
tion of the -# form and the copula can be a predicate, as in (22), and an attribute, 
as in (23) (if we treat the attributive marker zo as the attributive form of the 
copula). According to Martin (1975: 491-494), the - form often has causal 
meaning when it occurs with the copula. 


(22) Sumoo ni nat-ta no wa hito ni Susume-rare-te 
sumo 10Bj become-pasT NOM TOP people 10Bj urge-PASS-CONV 
desu ka 


COP.ADDR.PRES Q 
‘Was it because you were urged by people that you became a sumo 
[wrestler]?’? (Martin 1975: 490) 
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(23) 1.» Ciga 0 mi-te no tooron. 
film | DoBJ see-CONV (CoPr)ATTR discussion 
‘... the discussion after (or ‘connected with’) seeing the film. (SU, 
4, 1990: 1) 


3.5. Postpositions developed from -te and -2 forms 


Both -# and -7 forms can lose their syntactic status and serve as a postposition 
specifying the relationship between a predicate and its complement (cf. the de- 
tailed analysis of this phenomenon in Fel’dman 1959). Martin (1975: 581-592) 
estimates that there exist more than two hundred such newly developed postpo- 
sitions. 

In (24) ¢sui-te, a gerund of the verb ¢svk-u ‘to be connected with’, functions 
as a postposition with the meaning ‘about ...’ or ‘concerning ...’. 


(24) Ryuugaku no mokuteki ni tsus-te mo fitsu ni 
studying.abroad atrr objectives 10Bj concerning also really 
tayooka shi-te iH. 


diversification do-cONv be-PREs 
“There is also a real diversification of objectives for studying abroad.’ 
(NJ, 12, 1988: 13) 


In (25) megut-te, a gerund of the verb megur-u ‘to go round’, also functions as a 
postposition with the meaning ‘about ...’ or ‘concerning ...’. Note that a subject 
marker ga immediately follows the -/# form: 


(25) shigatsu hatsuka hirak-u dokushakai wa ,binomaru” 
April 20th open-pres readers.conference top national.flag 
to ,Rimigayo" 0 megut-te, ga tema de aru. 


and national. anthem boxy concerning suBy theme COPPRES 
‘Themes of the readers conference opening on the 20th of April 
are those concerning the national flag and the national anthem. 
(SU, 4, 1990: 4) 


The converb and the postposition developed from it function differently in 
sentence structure, but the grammatical differentiation between them is very 
vague, because standard verbal inflexion is also partly possible for postpositions. 
For example, most postpositions derived from verbal stems exist in two forms: 
-te, which is more colloquial, and -7 which is more literary. The original verbal 
nature of the postpositions manifests itself also in the fact that some of them 
may have both addressive and nonaddressive variants, e.g., tsui-te/tsuk-imas-ite 
‘concerning’, cf. Alpatov (1973: 30). 
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3.6. Analytic forms and complex verbs 


Most of the analytic forms in Japanese consist of -ée or -7 forms plus auxiliary 
verbs. The -/e form is used as the main constituent of aspectual verb forms, 
imperatives, honorifics and “favors” (forms which denote actions done in favor 
of some person, mainly the speaker). The -7 form is used as the main constituent 
of honorifics and imperatives. 

The most productive model of complex verb formation is the -7 form plus 
semiauxiliary verb, expressing aspectual meaning, e.g., yom-u ‘to read’ — yom-i- 
owaru ‘stop teading’, yom-i-hajimern ‘begin reading’, etc. These constructions 
should be treated as a single unit (a complex word) for accentual purposes and 
also because no morpheme can be inserted between the converb and the aux- 
iliary. 


4. Specialized primary converbs 


4.1. The -tart form 


This form may designate a situation which represents a number of repeated, 
alternating or distributed situations, cf. Alpatov (1989), Martin (1975: 566), Var- 
dul’ (1963). The meaning of X-‘ari may be approximately interpreted as “some 
happenings, for example X or something of that kind”. 


(26) Hlotondo — en’in ga soto ni ki 0 
almost.all members suzy outside 108) attention DOB 
kubat-tart, Reikat no me 0 hikarase-te 7-ru 
spread-cONv precaution ATTR watch Dog keep-coNnv be-prEs 
yoona Rewai wa mattaku na-katta no da. 


like sign Top quite not.take.place-pAsT NOM COP.PRES 

‘Most of the members did not show any signs of taking measures 
of precaution, [they] did not, for instance, pay any attention to [what 
was going on] outside.’ (AM: 266) 


The -/ari form can enter into the so called representative construction V,-¢ar7, 
(V>-tar’) suru where one, two or more predicates have the -fari form, while 
gtammatical markers are attached to the final auxiliary verb suru ‘to do’: 


(27) Tokidoki —_o-sake o nom-i ni it-tart shi-te 
sometimes sake Doxy drink-conv to go-coNv do-coNv 
t-masu. 


be-ADDR.PRES 
‘We sometimes go to drink sake (or do something of that kind).’ 
(NJ, 12, 1988: 14) 
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(28) watashitachi wa mainithi kotoba o tsukat-te  hanashi-tari, 
we Top every day words Dopy use-cONv speak-cONV 
kii-tari, hat-tari, yon-dari shi-masu. 


listen-cONV write-cONV read-cONv do-ADDR.PRES 
‘Every day using words we speak, listen, write, read [and so on and 
so on]. (AK 2: 69) 


If the representative construction contains more than one -/ar converb, as in 
(28), then we have one of the most “pure” cases of predicate coordination: 
predicates are symmetric both from a semantic and a formal point of view, 
because (a) they are characterized by the same nonfinite -ta7 form, and (b) the 
semantic relationship between them (“incomplete enumeration”) is very close 
to logical conjunction. The -/a7 form is a good evidence for the claim that 
predicate coordination is not limited to the domain of finiteness, i. e., that clauses 
marked by nonfinite verb forms can also express a high degree of coordi- 
nateness. 


4.2. The -tara and -ba forms 


Japanese has two specialized conditional converbs — in -/ara and in -ba — and two 
conditional conjunctions ¢o and zara used with finite verb forms. The general 
distribution of conditionals is spelt out in the following.’ 

The difference between zara and other conditionals is the most considerable. 
A nara C (where A is an antecedent and C is a consequent) means ‘I got 
the information about A;.A normally implies B; taking into consideration the 
implication A > BI utter C’. The conjunction zara is a prototypical equivalent 
of # in constructions like Jf you are so hungry why don’t you eat something? 

Three other conditionals do not express pure condition either but rather 
general implication, because the degree of possibility for the antecedent in A 
-ba/-tara/to C' can vaty from “real” through “possible” to “unreal”. The degree 
of possibility for the antecedent is expressed by devices other than conditionals: 
by adverbs like moshi ‘suppose’, by verbal tentative forms, by special analytic 
constructions, etc. Counterfactuals (if marked at all) can be expressed with an 
adversative conjunction (like ga or keredomo ‘but’) placed after the consequent: 
A -ba/-tara/to C ga means ‘if A then C but [4 did not take place]’. 

Therefore, the antecedent in A -ba/-tara/to C may have either a presumptive 
status — when the speaker knows whether A took (takes) place; or a predictive 
status — when the speaker beieves that A will take (takes) place (this belief may 
be based, for instance, on the speaker’s experience); or a hypothetical status — 
when the speaker does not assert anything about the possibility of A. Further, 
Japanese conditionals may express not only the relation between two unique 
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events but also the regular (habitual) relation between A and C (“whenever A 
then C”). Taking into consideration both the status of A and the opposition 
between unique and regular relations we can describe the prototypical functions 
of Japanese conditionals as shown in Table 1 (the prototypical variants are given 
in capitals, the nonprototypical but possible variants are given in small letters 
in brackets). 


Table 1. Prototypical functions of Japanese conditionals 


Unique Regular 
Presumptive TARA/TO (ba/tara/to) 
Predictive TARA/(ba/to) TO (tara/ba) 
Hypothetical TARA/BA/(to) BA/(tara/to) 


Table 1. shows that the prototypical function of the converb in -ba is to 
introduce the hypothesis (be the relation unique or regular) and the prototypical 
function of the converb in -/ara is to introduce the unique event as an antecedent 
(be it presumptive, predictive, or hypothetical). The following examples can 
illustrate the prototypical functions of the conditional converbs. 

The converb in -ba introduces the hypothetical antecedent of the unique re- 
lation: 


(29) Kaigi = ga_—na-kereba moo Ze ni Raet-te 
meeting suBy not.take.place-conv already home at return-cONV 
i-rHn bazu desu. 


be-prES probably CoP.ADDR.PRES. 
‘If there was no meeting, [he] must be already at home.’ 


The converb in -ba introduces the hypothetical antecedent of the regular relation: 


(30) Jibun no Rangae-te —i-ru koto 0 kuchi ni dasa-na-kereba 
self susy think-cONv be-PRES NOM DOB] express-NEG-CONV 
Rkomyuunikeeshon wa tomat-te shima-imasu 
communication TOP stop-cONV finish-aADDR.PRES 
‘If you don’t give vent to what you are thinking, communication 
comes to a halt. (NJ, 11, 1988: 100) 


The converb in -/ara introduces the unique relation with a presumptive ante- 
cedent: 


(31) Daigaku o sotsugyoo shi-tara isha = ni_—nar-imash-ita. 
university Dos finish-cONV doctor 10B) become-ADDR-PAST 
‘When [he] finished university, [he] became a doctot.’ 
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The converb in -/ara introduces the unique relation with a predictive antecedent: 


(32) Kotoshi wa natsu ni nat-tara umi ni _—ki-te Rudasai. 
this.year TOP summer 108) become-cONv sea IOBJ come-IMP 
‘Come to the seaside this summer (when summer comes).’ 


The converb in -/ara introduces the unique relation with a hypothetical ante- 


cedent: 

(33) Rare wa rokuji ni deRkake-tara juuji ni wa Mosukuwa 
he Tor 6.0’clock at leave-conv 10.0’clock at Tor Moscow 
ni tsui-te TH hau desu. 


to arrive-cONV be-pres probably COpADDR.PRES 
‘If he left at six o’clock, he will probably reach Moscow at ten.’ 


The conjunction /o differs from conditional converbs in that it prototypically 
introduces either the unique relation with a presumptive antecedent, as in exam- 
ple (34), or the regular relation with a predictive antecedent, as in (35): 


(34) Tookyoo ni kae-ru to jJiroo ni wa =mata betsu na 
Tokyo 10Bj come.back-pres when Jiro 108) Top again different 
Sekai ga at-la. 
world supy be-past 
‘Back in Tokyo, Jiro returned to a different world’ (NJ, 2, 1988: 58) 


(35) Nyuushi shiizun ni nar-u to kakushu no 
entrance.exam season IOBJ come-pRES when different 
JUREN QUZRU ga  narab-u 


“entrance.exam.goods” susy line.up-PRES 
‘When entrance exam season comes, all sorts of “entrance exam 


goods” are lined up.’ (NJ, 6, 1988: 20) 


The -ba form cannot have a pure temporal interpretation, i.e., it cannot intro- 
duce the presumptive antecedent of the unique relation — this is the only type 
of Japanese conditionals where the -4a form is forbidden even as a nonprototypi- 
cal variant: 


(36) Kesa wa mado 0 ake-tara/akeru to/*ake-reba yuki 
thismorning Tor window boxy open-when snow 
ga _fut-te i-mash-ita. 


sup] fell-cONv be-ADDR-PAST 
‘It snowed this morning when I opened the window’ 


The presumptive antecedent of the regular relation can be introduced by any 
conditional, but neither of them is here prototypical: 
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(37) Ame ga _fur-eba/fut-tara/furu to yasun-da. 
rain supy fall-if/when rest-PAST 
‘(Every time], when it rained, we had a rest.’ (Martin 1975: 562) 


Note that (37) may also refer to a single event, i.e., “[Once] when it rained, we 
stopped for a rest”. This interpretation would be prototypical for fo and -fara 
(introducing the presumptive antecedent of the unique relation), but forbidden 
for -ba. 

The -ba form can also be used coordinatively. In this case the semantic sym- 
metry between the converb and the final verb is supported by morphological 
devices: in both clauses subjects are marked with the focus particle 7 ‘also’. 


(38) Seiko mo ar-eba shippai mo ar-u Rabu ... 
success also be-conv(and) failure also be-pres stock 
‘The stocks which may be successful or unsuccessful ...’ (NJ, 11, 
1988: 90) 


Some analytic constructions are derived from -ba forms, e. g., conditional com- 
paratives: 


(39) yom-eba  ——_‘Yorm-u hodo ... 
read-cONv read-pres degree 
‘the more one reads, the more ... 


and debitives: 


(40) _yom-ana-kereba — nar-anai 
read-NEG-COND become-NEG.PRES 
‘one must read.’ 


4.3. The -atte forms 


This primary converb is the colloquial equivalent of the secondary converb in 
-temo. Together with finite verb form plus oni they express concessive meaning. 
The difference between converbal and nonconverbal concession in Japanese is 
generally taken to be that woni presupposes the contrast between two facts and 
hence does not admit “nonreality” of imperatives, provisionals or future forms 
in the second clause. 

According to Martin (1975: 939) the focus particle ~o ‘also, even’ can some- 
times be omitted in -/(mo), but can also sometimes be added to -éate(mo). Both 
primary converbs in -¢affe and secondary converbs in -fewo are widely used with 
interrogative pronouns to form a universal concessive conditional clause. 
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(41) Dare ga ki-temo/ki-tattemo ... 
who suBy come-conv(even if) 
‘Whoever comes ...’ 


Both -tatfe and -temo forms constitute the analytic permissive (A7-temo ii/ki-tatte 
mo ti ‘may come’, lit. ‘even if [it] comes, it is OK’). 


5. Converbal and nonconverbal adverbial clauses 


Two main strategies of combining clauses in Japanese (one using nonfinite verb 
forms and another using finite verb forms in combination with function words) 
ate equally developed, neither of them can be treated as dominating. 

The following four types of connectors are used with finite verb forms for 
adverbial subordination. 


(a) “Pure” conjunctions like conditional /. 
(b) Postpositions like causal &ara. Clauses with postpositions can be clefted and 
relativized, which is not the case with “pure” conjunctions: 


(i) Vi Rara Vz “Vz because V,’ 
— (it) Vy V, Rara cop ‘V, is because of Vy’; 
— (iti) V, Rara ATTR V> ‘V2 which is because of Vj’. 


(c) Form nouns like a/o ‘after’, oki ‘when’. Clauses with form nouns can not 
only be clefted and relativized, but can also occur in the position of a nominal 
actant. 

(d) Adverbial connectors like sooshite ‘so’, Adverbial connectors occupy the ini- 
tial position in the clause, which is a standard position for an adverb in Japanese, 
while conjunctions, postpositions and form nouns behave like standard auxiliary 
elements — they occupy the final position in the clause. So the difference be- 
tween two juxtaposed clauses and clauses coordinated or subordinated by means 
of adverbial connectors is very delicate and mainly purely semantic. 


All possible adverbial extraclausal relations in Japanese can be expressed both 
by a converb and by the finite verb form plus connectors. Hence the main task 
of future investigations is to find out which semantic and pragmatic criteria 
guide the choice between the two strategies. 
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Abbreviations 

ADDR __ adtessive NOM nominalizer 
ATIR _ attributive PASS passive 

CAUS causative PAST past tense 
CONV converb PRCL _ particle 

COP copula PRES present tense 
DOBJ direct object Q interrogative particle 
IMP imperative SUBJ subject 

IOBJ indirect object TENT tentative 

LOC locative TOP topic 

NEG negative 

Notes 


1. We find it useful to introduce labels used by Martin (1975) because they are, first of all, more or 
less accepted by English-speaking Japanologists and, secondly, they can serve as a visiting card 
of a verb form, although they are not a hundred percent adequate, as shown in the next section. 

2. The affix -tari (as well as -fara) could be treated, formally and historically, as the combination of 
two affixes -fa and -7 (or -ra — respectively), if it were not for the following fact: in modern 
Japanese no morpheme can be inserted between -/a and -ri (-ra), while -/a as the finite past tense 
suffix in other cases may be followed by various elements. 

3. The attempt to treat -/afe as a combination of two affixes seems to be even less convincing than 
the case of -fari or -tara. The reason is that the verbal affix -/a (finite past) has a standard variant 
-katta for predicative adjectives and then the verbal affix -ta/te should have the variant *kattatte 
for predicative adjectives instead of the actual form -&w/atte. Another possible analysis is fe+i#e 
tattte — fatte for verbs and kutet+Hte — kutatte — kutatte for predicative adjectives. This analysis 
is mote consistent, because the verbal affix -/ has a regular variant -Aate for predicative adjectives. 
But the disadvantage is that the affix -#e turns out to be the only affix which transfers -e to -a 
in the preceding morpheme. This means that we are forced to have a unique morphophonological 
rule, which is never very plausible (concerning nonfinite forms of predicative adjectives, see also 
section 2.3). 

4. We use the term “addressiveness” (and also “addressive/nonaddressive forms” respectively) to 
distinguish this category form other types of honorification (cf. the term “addressee-controlled 
honorification” in Shibatani (1990: 375) which is exact but not compact enough). 

5. We find three exceptions among secondary converbs: the subject of the -inagara form (when 
concessively used), of the -ini form and of the -/tswtsu form is always controlled by the subject 
of the main verb and is left implicit. 

6. Japanese examples are taken from: AK = Afarashii kokugo. Parts 1-6. Tokyo, 1981, AM = Abe 
Kooboo, Moetsukita chizu. Tokyo, 1967, KY = Kawabata Yasunari, Yama no oto. Tokyo, 1972. SU 
= Shisoo undoo. Tokyo, 1990, NJ = Nihongo jaanaru. 
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7. For a detailed description of syntax and semantics of the Japanese conditionals see Akatsuka 
(1986); Hinds—Tawa (1975-1976); Inoue (1983); McGloin (1976-1977); Takami (1988); Podles- 
skaya (1993: 85-106). 
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Burushaski converbs in 
their South and Central Asian areal context 


Bertil Tikkanen 


1. Geographical and linguistic setting 


Burushaski (Byrdsask2) is an unwritten language isolate spoken by approximately 
60 000 to 80000 people in Western Karakoram in the rugged “transit zone” 
between Central and South Asia. Originally no doubt stretched out over a larger 
area in the Karakoram-Hindukush region, it is at present confined to a few 
mountain river valleys of the Gilgit and Ghizar Districts in northeast Pakistan: 
the middle portion of the Hunza valley, the upper and middle portions of the 
opposite Nager valley and, at some distance further west of these, the Yasin 
valley. The Karakoram Highway, a new version of the Ancient Silk Road running 
right through Nager and Hunza country and connecting Northern Pakistan 
with China, has broken the legendary isolation of the Burusho only within the 
past decade. 

The (various) dialects of Hunza and Nager resemble each other rather closely, 
but the Yasin dialect (““Werchikwar” < Khowar Werstkwar) shows marked differ- 
ences at all levels. (For descriptions and texts of the various Burushaski dialects, 
see Zarubin 1927; Lorimer 1935, 1938, n. d.; Berger 1974, n. d.; Fremont 1982; 
Tiffou—Pesot 1989; Tikkanen 1991.) Unless otherwise stated, the examples pre- 
sented here refer to Hunza Burushaski but may with slight modifications apply 
also to the Nager and Yasin dialects." 

The languages surrounding Burushaski belong to three different families: 
Indo-European (represented by the East Iranian and Indo-Aryan branches), 
Sino-Tibetan (represented by West Tibetan of the Tibeto-Burman branch) and 
Turkic (represented by Uigur and Kirghiz). The language of literacy and educa- 
tion is the national language of Pakistan, i. e., Urdu (Central Indo-Aryan), known 
by most adult males and educated females. (Previously Persian was the language 
of literacy in Northern Pakistan.) Within the Burushaski-speaking community 
there is a dwindling Indo-Aryan minority of professional musicians and black- 
smiths, i. e., the Domaaki (Dumaki) speaking Doms or Bericho, who are now in 
the process of abandoning their mother tongue for Burushaski (Lorimer 1939; 
Buddruss 1983: 9). To the north Burushaski is bordered upon by Wakhi (Pamir 
Iranian). Sporadic contacts have also occurred with Kirghiz and Uigur (Central 
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Asian Turkic) as well as Mongolic. To the south Shina (Northwest Indo-Aryan) 
is spoken, many Burushaski and Shina speakers being bilingual in these tongues. 
To the east Burushaski used to border on West Tibetan (Balti, Purik, Ladakhi) 
until the alteration in glacier conditions several centuries ago, as reflected in a 
number of ancient West Tibetan loanwords in Burushaski. To the west in Chitral 
and the lower Ishkoman Valley Khowar (Northwest Indo-Aryan) is spoken. 
Many speakers of the Yasin dialect are bilingual in Khowar (some also in Shina 
and Hunza Burushaski). Bi- or multilingualism especially among males in all 
these polyglot districts is common enough for linguistic interference to take 
place. Even so, the complex structure of Burushaski has held its own remarkably 
well against alien influence. 


2. Typological characteristics 


2.1. Ergative typology 


Whereas most of the Indo-Iranian languages surrounding Burushaski show erga- 
tive case marking in the preterital tenses, Burushaski agrees with the (western) 
Tibeto-Burman languages in showing ergative case marking irrespective of tense: 
The first argument (“agent” or “actor”) of a transitive verb takes the ergative 
case ending (-e),? whereas the second argument (“patient” or logical “direct 
object”) is left unmarked (absolutive) in the same manner as the only argument 
(“subject”) of an intransitive verb.? In the examples to follow, the absolutive 
case is not glossed. 

In spite of the conflicting absolutive-ergative morphological coding in Buru- 
shaski, we can define the “subject” or “subject-agent” as a functional syntactic 
category, because it triggers person-class-number agreement on the verb by 
means of an obligatory personal termination (“subject suffix”).* It is also the con- 
stituent (“pivot”) that controls “same-subject” converb formation. (Apart from 
the “subject”, the verb may, in addition, agree with a further participant, see 
below section 3.1). For example: 


(1) 'Un-e iski-ulum  1-¢-ar jamé-e kda huné 
thou-ERG three-orD 3MxysG.Poss-son-DAT bow-GEN with arrow 
Yu-U-M-a. 
3MXYSG.1O-give-ST-2SG.SUB] 
‘You gave an arrow with the bow (a bow and arrow) to his third 
son.’? (< Tikkanen 1991: 20) 
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However, one and the same “subject” cannot normally apply jointly to intransi- 
tive and transitive coordinated finite verbs, but has to be repeated in its appropri- 
ate case according to the transitivity of the verb (Berger 1991). For example: 


(2) Iné bir ha-ale hurt-§-d-1 daa (in-e) 
that:H man house-Loc sit:DUR-AUX-3MxysG.sUB] and (he-ERG) 
sapik §t-¢-a-1. 
bread eat-DUR-AUX-3MXYSG.SUBJ 
“The man sits in the house and eats bread.’ [Construed example] 


This might suggest syntactic ergativity. But to demonstrate that, it would be 
necessary to prove that it is possible to omit an absolutive patient when corefer- 
ential with an absolutive subject of a preceding coordinate clause (see Haspel- 
math 1991 for a lucid discussion of syntactic ergativity). This appears to be 
possible, but probably only if there is a pronominal prefix that indexes the 
coreferenced patient: 


(2’) Iné gus ha-ale hurd-§-u  —b-o daa hir-e 
that:H woman house-LOc sit-DUR-ST AUX-3FSG.sUBJ and man-ERG 
mu-yee-5-G-1. 
3FSG.DO-see:DUR-AUX-3MXYSG.SUBJ 
“The woman sits in the house and the man sees [her].’ 


2.2. Word order and clause linking 


Burushaski is a rather consistent SOV language (modifier + head; NP + postpo- 
sition). Morphologically it is basically agglutinative, but rather unlike its Indo- 
Iranian neighbours, it uses not only suffixes but also prefixes in verbal and 
nominal morphology. 

Clause linking is mainly accomplished by means of nonfinite constructions 
based on infinitives, (relative) participles and converbs. However, conditional 
and concessive subclauses are finite. Causal, temporal and relative subclauses 
may be nonfinite or finite. Finite subclauses may be introduced by a subordinat- 
ing conjunction (bésal ‘when’, béseke ‘because’, dgar ‘if’, aghanad ‘if, although’, ke/ 
ki ‘that’, etc.) or a cataphoric interrogative pronoun (amin ‘who’, mén “(those) 
who’, etc.). Conditional and generic/indefinite finite subclauses are often marked 
by a phrasal or clause-final particle/connective ke (Yasin &a) ‘too, also, even; 
and; if, when’ (see examples [21] and [49]), or &#é ‘even, (-)ever’. Complements 
of verbs of utterance and cognition are either nonfinite or finite. When finite, 
they are usually followed by a complementizer (anterior converbs of the quo- 
tative verb sén- (Yasin also *xdten-) ‘to say’, in Nager alternatively ¢# ‘to do; to 
speak [a language]’). Nowadays the Persian/Urdu conjunction ke/i ‘that’ is 
gaining ground as a complementizer. 
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3. The general structure of the Burushaski verb 


The verb possesses both finite and nonfinite forms, which differ as to morpho- 
logical structure and syntax. Only finite forms may as a rule do duty for predi- 
cates of independent clauses. 


3.1. The system of finite verb forms 


Finite verb forms show person-number (in the third persons also gender/class) 
agreement with one or two (expressed or latent) arguments (participants) of 
the clause: 


i 


. The absolutive/ergative “subject” (subject-agent) is marked by means of an 
obligatory “subject suffix” (suzy) which is suffixed to the verb root after any 
possible derivational, aspectual and/or participial/auxiliary formatives,° for 
example: 


(3) gal-i < gal- ‘to break (intr.)’ 
break-3mxysc.suB] [CON] 
‘af/when) it breaks,broke’ 


(4) man-im-i < man- ‘to become (volitional or y subject)’ 
become-sT-3MxyYsG.SUB] [PRET] 
“it/he became’ 


ii. The ‘most affected, sentient, or salient participant’ is marked by means of a 
personal pronominal prefix, which may refer to: (a) the dative/genitive “indirect 
object” (io) or beneficiary (BEN); (b) the absolutive causee (CAUSEE), “direct 
object” (DO) or “nonvolitional experiencer-subject” ((ExP]suBy) (cf. Bashir 
1985; Morin—Tiffou 1988: 495-500; Berger n. d. sections 10.35—10.51). 


The personal pronominal prefix’ precedes the root or derived stem, but may 
itself be preceded by the derivational prefix d/V]-8 and/or the negative prefix 
(a-', o6-). For example: 


(5) Lu-yebi-um-o < -yekl- ‘to see’ 
2SG.DO-see-ST-3FSG.SUBJ [PRET] 
‘she saw you’ 

(6) gu-cht-<-um-an < -thi- ‘to give (ysg object)’ 
28G.10-giVe-DUR-ST-HPL.SUBJ [FUT] 
‘the will give it to yow’ 
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The finite verb also expresses: (tii) “ood (indicative, conative, imperative, optative 
[three varieties], conditional); (iv) aspect-tense ([a] aorist tenses [unmarked]: preter- 
ite, perfect, pluperfect; [b] durative tenses [marked: -4/-¢-/7-/--//-y-]: present, 
future, imperfect; the Yasin dialect has two more past tenses); (v) secondary aspect 
(progressive, continuative, retrospective, iterative, stative); (vi) voice (active, pas- 
sive [agent-backgrounding]); (vii) valence (derived transitive or intransitive and 
benefactive/causative stems); and (viii) polarity (positive, negative [marked: a-’, 
06-]). 

The arrangement of morphemes in finite synthetic verb forms can be repre- 
sented by the following simplified diagram (only basic allomorphs are given):? 


[4/06]-[d]-[pen.pr]-[s]—v—[*y4]-[4)-[a}-[(V1] )]/[s/ee] subj. suff.-[aux]-[4] 


NEG D pfn.pf CAUS ROOT PL.SUBJ DUR 18G.SUBJ ST OPT/COND subj.suff.-aux-Q 
Examples of synthetic finite verb forms are the following: 


(7) di-mé-s-man-um-o < d-.sman- ‘to give birth to somebody’ << -méan- 
‘to become’ 
D-1PL.DO-caus-become-sT-3FSG.SUBJ 
‘she gave birth to us’ 


(8) a-ti-mi-s-man-u-wa-t-a? 
NEG-D-1PL.DO-cAUS-become-sT-AUX-3MXYSG.SUBJ-Q 
< *a-t-me-s-man-um bd-i-a (Ys. a-ti-mi-s-main-um bd-i-a) 
‘has he not given birth to us?’ 


It will be observed that most of the finite forms are really subject-suffixed 
“static” (adjectival) participles or (contracted) periphrastic formations, e. g., pret- 
erite = participle + subject suffix (e.g., bér-um-an ‘they cried’), future = durative 
— participle + subject suffix (Aér-cum-an ‘they will cry’), present = durative + 
(truncated participle) + (truncated) auxiliary + subject suffix (béréd-an ‘they 
cry’, hér--u b-o ‘she cries’), and imperfect = durative + (truncated participle) + 
([truncated] auxiliary) + subject suffix + participle (bér-d-m ‘they/you/we were 
crying’, hér-c-u b-o-m ‘she was crying’). 


3.2. The system of nonfinite verb forms 


Nonfinite verb forms express only the first of the aforementioned participants. 
In other words, the slot for the subject suffix is empty or taken by some non- 
finite formative. For example: 


(9) a-té-mi-$-man-as-ar 
NEG-D-1PL.DO-caus-become-INF-DAT (=DS.CONV.ANT ) 
‘on not giving birth to us’ 
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(10) nu-ku-tt-n 
CP-2sG.10-give-CP 
‘having given it to you’ 


Person-class-number agreement is consequently reduced to the second (or third) 
argument in converbs, participles and infinitives. 

However, some volitional and most nonvoltional (nonactive) intransitive verbs 
obligatorily index the subject twice, both as a pronominal prefix (the “experi- 
encer” role of the subject) and as a subject suffix (the generalized “actor” role 
of the subject). For example: ¢-.sqa/t- ‘to arrive’, -ir- ‘to die’, -mdn- ‘to become 
{nonvolitional subject]’ vs. #an- ‘to become [volitional or y subject]’, -yari- ‘to 
become immersed, sink’ vs. y#ré- ‘to immerse oneself’. The same applies to two 
common volitional intransitive verbs (n7- ‘to go’ and 7#- ‘to come’) in some of 
their finite and/or nonfinite forms (e.g., conjunctive participle, i.e., anterior 
same-subject converb). 

In these instances there is consequently full person-class-number agreement 
with the subject through the pronominal prefix also in the nonfinite paradigms, 
e.g,, n-i-n ‘he having gone’,’° nu-méo-n ‘she having gone’; d-da-n ‘I having come’, 
di-mée-n “we having come’, da-md-sqalt ‘you having arrived’, d-é-sqalt ‘they having 
arrived’, #i-mi-man “we having become’, na-md-man ‘you having become’; 7-yuré-as- 
ar ‘on his/its having sunk’; #-yéré-as-ar ‘on their having sunk’, etc. 

The nonfinite verb is unable to express any of the secondary verbal categories, 
except aspect in conjunction with relative tense (aorist-anterior vs. durative- 
simultaneous/posterior). 

There are the following nonfinite forms (A = infinitives/gerunds, B = partici- 
ples, C = converbs): 

A 1. [Aorist] infinitive/habitual relative participle/agent noun (-[a]as), e.g., hér-as ‘(to) 
cry; crying; crier’. 

A 2. [Aorist] ‘supine-infinitive’ (-[z]/5), used in complements of certain phasal and 
modal verbs and temporal postpositions, e.g., bér-zs ‘(be able to: -. -man-) cry; 
(until/before: ghda) crying’. 

B 1. [Aorist] partiaple (-[u/i//a]m), also used as an infinitive or declinable verbal 
noun in Yasin, e.g., bér-um “(who/that) cried’, 

B 2. Durative participle (--u-m), used as such only in Yasin, where it also has 
infinitival function, e.g., *hér-éum ‘(to) cry; crying’. 

C1. Primary converb (that is, formed by means of exclusively converbal forma- 
tives): Anterior copulative-contextual’? same-subject converb i.e., “conjunctive partici- 
ple” (n(V]- '--/--[/Jn\")'°, e.g, nu-hér-in) ‘having cried, cried and then ...’. 

C 2-18. Secondary specialized converbs (i. e., quasi-converbs < declined participles or 
infinitives/verb stems): 
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C 2-3. Simultaneous same-subject temporal/manner converbs (locative or superessive of 
the durative participle), e.g., bér-cum-e ‘(while/by) crying’ (“present participle”), 
hér-¢-um-ate (while/by) crying’. 

C 4-5. Simultaneous temporal open-subject converbs (1. e., inessive of the aorist partici- 
ple or infinitive), e.g., bér-um-ulo, hér-as-ulo ‘while/at the time of crying’. 

C 6-11. Anterior temporal different-subject converbs (i. e., dative, ablative or kda- comi- 
tative of the aorist participle or infinitive; for Yasin see also C 13-15, e.g., hér 
um-ar, hér-um-tum (ili), hér-um-e kaa, hér-as-ar, hér-as-cum thi, hér-as-e kéa ‘on, after 
crying’. 

C 12. Anterior instrumental same-subject converb (i.e., superessive of the aorist partici- 
ple), e.g., bér-um-ate ‘by crying/having cried’. 

C 13-15. Purposive (final) same-subject converbs (i. e., dative of the durative stem'* or 
infinitive, géne-purposive of infinitive), e.g., 4ér-c-ar ‘in order to cry’ (Yasin also: 
‘on crying [different subject], ma-y-dar (Yasin: ma-y-d-ya) ‘in order to become’ 
(Yasin: also ‘on becoming [different subject]’), bér-as-ar, hér-as-e gane ‘for crying, 
in order to cry’. 

C 16. Negated anterior same-subyect converb (i. €., [superessive of] the negated aorist 
participle), e.g., 0d-ar-um (-ate) < *od-her- ‘without crying/having cried’. The ne- 
gated “conjunctive participle” occurs only sporadically in the mechanical repeti- 
tion of a preceding negated finite verb in Nager (Berger n. d.: section 14.19). 
C17. Improper converbs. 

a. Phrasal converbs. Participles or infinitives headed by temporal or circumstantial 
adverbs or postpositions, e.g., hér-um khéen-ulo/waqt-ulo ‘at the time of crying’, 
hér-um tji/ittate “after crying’, hér-as-cum yar ‘before crying’, hér-is ghda ‘until, before 
crying’, hér-um juan ‘as if crying’, etc. 

b. Aybrids: Declined finite verbs: sén-a ba-fe ‘upon my having said’, sén-d-ze (ke) 
‘on his/your having said’, man-d-wa-fe ‘upon his/your having become’ (Lorimer 
1935: section 407; Berger n. d.: section 16.52; Tikkanen 1991: footnote 22). 

The morphosyntactic distribution of nonfinite forms as participles (adjectival 
with possible nominalization), converbs (“adverbial” or copredicative) and infini- 
tives (nominal or complemental) obtains regardless of phylum and branch in 
almost all the Central and South Asian languages (ancient as well as modern), 
although the subsystem and functional specializations may vaty (e.g. Buru- 
shaski, Shina, Khowar, [Classical] Tibetan, and Bengali have combined infinitives 
and relative participles). 

While simultaneous converbs are almost universal in Eurasia, the anterior 
same-subject copulative(-contextual) converb is chiefly restricted to South(-west- 
ern) and Central Asia (including also Korea and Japan). Here I will concentrate 
on the most frequent and semantically most versatile converb, i.e., the anterior 
same-subject copulative-contextual converb (abbreviated henceforth as CP or 
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conjunctive participle, the standard name for this type of category in modern South 
Asian linguistics). The role of the other converbs can best be described in terms 
of their contrastive relations to the conjunctive participle. For the sake of inter- 
est, I will occasionally digress into brief comparisons with converbs of other 
South and Central Asian languages. 


4. Syntactic functions of converbs 


In Burushaski the converbs are, with a couple of exceptions, syntactically mono- 
functional. They are incapable of modifying a noun (like participles) or comple- 
menting a verb or adposition (like infinitives, supines and verbal nouns). 

An exception are the quotative verbs sé ‘to say’ (etc.), the anterior converbs 
of which are employed as complementizers of predicates of saying and some 
perceptual and mental processes, for example: 


(11) [[(dn aa bé-i\s-COMP —n-SE COMP 
(s)he D-(come)-3MxyYSG.SUB] AUX-3MSG.SUBJ CP-say 
fe d-a-yal-a-m\s 
I p-1sc.supy-hear-1sG.suBJ-stT 
‘T heard that he has come,’ 
lit. ‘““He has come”, having said, I heard.’ (T B9) 


Parallel constructions are found widely in South and Central Asia (cf. Hock 
1982; Tikkanen 1988: 312-314; Bashir [to appear]). 


5. Syntactic linking of converbs 


The converbal clause is usually linked without any connective to the main (i.e., 
superordinate) clause, which may be either finite or nonfinite. Any number of 
converbal clauses may be juxtaposed to each other. The converbal clause typi- 
cally precedes the main clause. Especially when backgrounded, it may occasion- 
ally follow the main clause or even be incorporated within the latter. For ex- 
ample: 


(12) Iné — garobni nu-mt-cu-n. dayban, du-mo-sku-n, 
that:H bride cp-3Fsc.po-take-cp flour D-3FsG.po-lower-cP 
m6o-dil-um-an. 
3FSG.BEN-throw-ST-HPL.SUBJ 
“Taking the bride along, they threw flour on her [to welcome her], 
having helped her down [from the horse].’ (Tikkanen 1991: 67) 
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Occasionally, converbs are amplified with postpositions, e.g. ih#ate ‘after’ 
(Berger, n. d.: section 14.17). Sometimes the clause-final particle &e ‘too, even, 
-ever; and, when, if’ is annexed to the conjunctive participle clause, which may 
then become absolute (i.e., receive an independent subject, cf. section 6.3). 
For example: 


(13) In ke = phéel = mu-mdan-um-o. Phéel 
(s)he too failure 3Fsc.suBJ-become-st-3Fsc.suBJ Failure 
nu-mu-man ke, ye fot iné-e 
CP-3FsG.suBJ]-become when now young (s)he-GEN 
a-i-cu 6-5-tt-l. 
D-3MXYSG.DO-bring(IMPV) 3MXYSG.IO-say-ST-3MXYSG.SUB] 
‘She too failed. When she had failed, he [i e., the King] said: “bring 
now in the young one’s [food]!’” (Tikkanen 1991: 332-333) 


Very rarely, the clause-initial conjunction déa ‘again, anew, more; then, and’ is 
used after the conjunctive participle clause to introduce the main clause: 


(14) Haralt di-aari-as  1-thu-ate, nitronaay du-uis-in, 
rain D-rain-INF 3mxyscG.Poss-after-suP rainbow D-emerge-cp 
dda sa  du-tis-im-i. 
and sun D-emerge-sT-3MxYSG.SUBJ 
‘After the rain had stopped, a rainbow appeared, and the sun came 
out.’ (lit. ‘After the rain having stopped ...’) (T. A34) 


6. Coreference restrictions on implicit/explicit subject 
of converbs 


Converbs are often controlled by their superordinate clauses as regards their 
(implicit) “subject”. It has been argued (cf. Kénig—van der Auwera 1990: 338- 
341 with references) that different-subject converbs presuppose same-subject 
converbs. This is confirmed by Burushaski, where the only primary (nonderived) 
converb, the conjunctive participle, typically displays coference of the implicit, 
mote rarely explicit subject (as defined in section 2) with the expressed, latent 
or generic subject (or experiencer) of the superordinate clause. The simultaneous 
same-subject converb behaves in the same way. Especially when there is no such 
coreference, different-subject or open-subject participle/infinitive-based second- 
ary converbs (quasiconverbs) are resorted to. Alternatively, coordinate or para- 
tactic finite clauses are also employed. 
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When the main verb is transitive and the converb is intransitive, the subject 
case conflict is normally resolved in favor of suppressing the coreferential con- 
verb subject. However, in some cases, it is the ergative main clause subject that 
is suppressed, the case of the shared subject being determined by the nearest 
converb to the right (15). A parallel situation has been observed for Gultari 
Shina by Hook (to appear: part 3, section 4). 


(15) In/'In-e a-i-tal’® sapik 
(s)he(ass )/(s)he-ERG D-3Mxysc.suBJ-wake(cp) bread(x) 
Si-M-t. 


eat(X.DO )-ST-3MXYSG.SUBJ 
‘Having woken up, he ate bread’ (Berger n. d.: section 14.20) 


The converb is thus constructionally more versatile than a finite verb, which, as 
will be recalled, does not allow the elliptical deletion of a different-case corefer- 
ential subject (cf. example [2]). 


6.1. Quasi-absolute constructions with same-subject converbs 


As in most South and Central Asian languages, the coreference restriction for 
same-subject converbs is semantic (constructio ad sensum), or even pragmatic (sali- 
ency-determined), rather than morphosyntactic. Even when the subjects are not 
coreferential, the superordinate clause subject tends to be referentially part of 
the converb subject, or the superordinate clause is a “non volitional experience 
clause” containing an oblique animate experiencer or experiencing/affected pos- 
sessor that is coreferential with the implicit converb subject. (It will be observed 
that when the subject of the converbs is not controlled by the superordinate 
clause subject, the converbal clause is always expressive of a propositional re- 
striction on the superordinate clause, cf. section 9.) 

Such loose constructions may be called “quasi-absolute”, inasmuch as they 
adhete to the basic rule of control through the most agentive or, in experience 
clauses, affected participant, for example: 


(16) Daudo nu-Sé-n jaa 0-6l gharéap 
meat-gruel cp-eat(y.Do )-cp I-GEN 1sG.poss-stomach bad 
man-tm-t. 
become-sT-3MXYSG.SUBJ 
‘Having eaten daudo-soup, my stomach turned bad. (T A30) 


(17) N-ti-n. iski — tik-Ge 
CP-3MXYSG.SUBJ-(go)-cP three earth-aDEss 
ja-C-umn-e malag n-Ui-N, 


hit-DUR-ST-LOC(=ss.CONV.sIM) tumbling cp-3mxyscG.suBJ-(g0)-CP 
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badd é-er a-pal-im-t. 

step 3mMxysG-DAT NEG-fall-sT-3MxySG.SUBJ 

‘Having gone, striking thrice (his head) on the ground, having tum- 
bled over, his step did not fall to him (i.e., he was unable to walk), 
(Tikkanen 1991: 382) 


6.2. Semiabsolute constructions with same-subject converbs 


More rarely the subject of the same-subject converb is expressed explicitly (in 
its expected grammatical case) when different from the superordinate clause 
subject. But even in these instances, the converb subject (or the whole converbal 
clause) is referentially involved in the superordinate clause, e.g, as a cause or 
source, more rarely patient. The converb subject may even be a hyperonymous 
concept which includes the superordinate clause subject referents as intersecting 
subsets (cf. example [29]). 

These loose constructions may provisionally be called semzabsolute, because 
they do not, strictly speaking, adhere to the basic rule of coreference, and yet 
they are not wholly unrestricted as to coreferentiality. For example: 


(18) Ydare garnét prat nu-ma Saphaa 
later grenade bang cr-become Saphaa 
a-07-1N-1. 


3MXYSG.SUBJ-die-ST-3MXYSG.SUB] 

‘Later a grenade exploded and Sapha died (of it/the explosion), 
‘Later when a grenade exploded, Sapha died (of it/the explosion). 
(Berger n. d.: section 14.17) 


(19) Ta-an a-it-n, sé t-aan-e 
leopard-siING D-3mxysc.suBJ-(come)-cp that:x leopard-sING-GEN 
1-stimal 1-¢t-ate akhil akhil 
3mxysG.Poss-tail 3mxysc.poss-after-sur thus thus 
Ct-1-t. 
do-sT-3MXYSG.SUBJ 
‘The leopard having come, he tried to catch that leopard’s tail like 
this” (Tikkanen 1991: 399) 


(20) fé-alar — nu-mu-iu-n, ha-ale Sutin-ate cap 
house-ILL cp-3FSG.DO-take-ce house-Loc hearthstone-sur touch 
N-e ba &t-um-o. 


cpe-do kiss make-st-3FsG.suBJ 

‘When they had taken her along to the house, she touched the 
hearthstones in the house and kissed her fingers (in a sign of respect 
for the house she had not previously visited)” (Tikkanen 1991: 69) 
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(21) Jo-6n du-ghar-<-um-e, Zunaatin-e 
apricot-PL D-bloom-DUR-ST-LOC(=$S.CONV.SIM ) Z.-GEN 
givam-ular asqur-in  a-ti-m-i Re, 
village-1LL flowet-PL D-3XMYSG.SUBJ-(come)-3xMysG.sUBJ] when 
han dastiiur-an b-itum ... 
one:xYy custom-sING be-3ysG.suBJ-ST 
‘The apricots coming into blossom, when the flowers came to the 
village of Zungating, there was a custom ...’ (Lorimer 1935, 2: 320, 
1. 1; 1935, 1: section 363) 


Sentences with semiabsolute conjunctive participle clauses often refer to the 
weather or some natural or human physical or mental condition (cf. example 


[14]). 


(22) Tisqan a-ti-n-in bun chis-cum qha 
earthquake D-3mxysc.suBj-(come)-cp-cp boulder cliff-as. down 
-wal-im-t. 


3mxysG.suBj-fall-st-3MxysG.SUBJ 
‘An earthquake came and a boulder fell down from the mountain.’ 


(T A33) 


(23) Harélt di-aari-as ban nu-man-in niironaan 
tain D-rain-INF finished cp-become-cp rainbow 
du-ts-itn-t. 

D-emerge-ST-3MXYSG.SUB] 


‘The rain stopped and a rainbow appeared.’ (T’ A34) 


(24) 'In-e ataanak mug n-e —_n-a-dil-in 
(s)he-ERG suddenly fist cp-do cp-1sc.po-strike-cp 
a-muipus taq t-man-Ut-l. 


1sc.poss-nose broken 3mxyscG.suBj-become-sT-3MXYSG.SUBJ 
“(S)he suddenly hit me with his (her) fist, and my nose got broken.’ 
(T A39) 


(25) Hluné girit-ce n-t-yan(-in) gha 
arrow goat-ADESS CP-3MxyYSG.sUBJ-hit(-cP) down 
wal-im-t. 
(3mxysc.suBy )fall-st-3MxysG.sUBJ 
‘The arrow hit the mountain goat and (it, i.e., the goat) fell down,’ 


(T A32) 


Such semiabsolute constructions are also encountered in modern Indo-Aryan 
(26) and especially Dravidian (27) languages. 
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(26) Hindi-Urdu (Davison 1981: 122 footnote) 
Ban — lag-kar hiran mar ga-y-d. 
arrow hit-cp deer die go(PRET)-PRET-3MSG 
“The arrow having struck, the deer died.’ 


(27) Tamil (Steever 1988: 11, example [11 a]) 
Malai pey-tu, veyil ati-ttu, vanavil — tonr-ty-atu. 
rain rain-cp sun beat-cp rainbow appear-PRET-3NEUT.SG 
‘It rained, the sun shined, and a rainbow appeared.’ Cf. (14) 


Klaiman has shown that exceptions to the coreference restriction of conjunctive 
participles in Bengali occur mainly under a condition that excludes double 
agents, i.e., any specified, volitional subject in a conjunctive participle construc- 
tion is construed as the subject of each component clause (laiman 1983: 145). 
I have found only a few counterexamples of Klaiman’s “No Double-Agent 
Condition” in Burushaski (cf. example [28] and section 6.3). 

Occasionally the conjunctive participle subject is a “hyperonym”, which in- 
cludes the referents of the subject(s) of the superordinate clause as intersecting 
members or subsets of a set: 


(28) Daa mui ke Mispdari isée-t-ar n-lUu-n 
and now too Misgaris it:x-suP-DAT CP-3HXPL.SUBJ-(g0)-CP 
bir-é-e Salaam  &-¢-a-an, gus-inané-e 


man-PL-ERG gteeting make-DUR-AUX-HPL.SUBJ worman:PL-ERG 

4-riin éltala-t ba-an. 

3HxPL.Poss-hand wave-DUR AUX-HXPL.SUB] 

‘And even now Misgaris go to it (the stone-shrine Aqtash), and the 
(Misgari) men greet it and the (Misgari) women wave their hands 
(at it)” (Lorimer 1935, 2: 290, 1. 6-7) 


To avoid semiabsolute and genuinely absolute constructions different-subject 
converbs or finite subordinate or coordinate constructions are often resorted 
to, for example: 


(29) Ydare garnét _prat 
later grenade bang 
man-tim-ar/man-das-ar, 
become-sT-DaT/become-INF-DAT(=DS.CONV.ANT ) 
Saphda t-tr-im-i. 
Saphaa 3mxysc.suBj-die-sT-3MxYSG.SUBJ 
‘Later on, owing to a grenade exploded, Sapha died (of it/the ex- 
plosion).’ 
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(30) Haralt di-dari-as ban 
rain D-rain-INF finished 
man-im-i/ man-das-ar, nitronaan 
become-sT-3Mxysc.suBJ/become-INF-DAT(=DS.CONV.ANT) tainbow 
Gu-Uis-tin-t. 
D-emertge-ST-3MXYSG.SUB] 
‘The rain stopped and a rainbow appeared. (T A34) 


(31) Diudo Sé-yas-cum  ja-a 0-6 gharéap 
meat-gruel eat-INF-ABL I-GEN 1sG.poss-stomach bad 
man-iM-t. 
become-sT-3MXYSG.SUBJ 
‘After/Because of having eaten daudo-soup my stomach turned bad.’ 


(T A30) 

(32) "Tn-e atdanak §=muc n-e 
(s)he-ERG suddenly fist cp-do 
a-dél-as-ar a-mupus taq 
1sG.Do-strike-INF-DAT(=DS.CONV.ANT) 1sG.poss-nose broken 
t-man-in-t. 


3MXYSG.SUBJ]-become-ST-3MXYSG.SUBJ 
‘On his (her) suddenly hitting me with his (her) fist, my nose went 
into pieces.’ (IT A39) 


When the conjunctive participle subject relates to the weather, but the superordi- 
nate clause subject is animate, the conjunctive participle is out of place. The 
reason for this must be that an animate overt superordinate clause subject can- 
not be referentially part or “co-hyponym” of a “weather subject” (contrast ex- 
ample [14]). 


(33) Hardlt di-aari-as ban man-aas-cum/*nu-man-in Sis 
rain D-rain-INF finished become-INF-aBL/cp-become-cP people 
ghos — u-man-um-an. 
happy 3HxPL.suBj.-become-sT-HPL.SUBJ 
‘The rain stopped and the people became happy’ (T' A35) 


6.3. Genuinely absolute constructions with same-subject converbs 


Very rarely, except sometimes in proverbs (several examples in Tiffou (1993)) 
and the mechanical repetition of the preceding predicate at the beginning of a 
sentence in narrative discourse, the subject of the conjunctive participle shows 
no referential contiguity with any participant of the superordinate clause. (Also 
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compare example [13].) I have found no corresponding use of the simultaneous 
same-subject converb. 


(34) 


(35) 


Ciin-e baadiaa, ye ma khéle burii-a-in, nu-sén, 
China-GeNn king(ERG) now you here sit:PL.sUBJ-IMPV.PL CP-say 
iné jamdat o-ltik tail dman-e kda 


(s)he wife 3yxpr-both thus peace-GEN with 

hurtié-a-m-an. 

sit:PL.SUBJ-ST-HXPL.SUB] 

‘When the King of China said: “Come on now, you settle down 
here!”, 4e (i.e., the prince and his) wife both settled down thus in 
comfort. (Tikkanen 1991: 147) 


N-hu-n, téel-um —i-ar ruqsat 
CP-3HXPL.SUBJ-(go)-cP there-aBL they-DAT permission 
Ch-UM-an. Ruqsat ne, u waapas téel-um 


do-sT-HPL.SUBJ permission cpr-do they back there-aBL 
du-was-a-n nt-m-an. 

D-leave:PL.SUBJ-CP_ 2O-ST-HPL.SUB] 

‘Having gone, he then bid farewell to them. Having bid farewell 
(i.e., When 4e had bid them farewell), éhey left and went back from 
there” (Tikkanen 1991: 77) 


Peter Edwin Hook has suggested to me in a letter that the noncoreferential 
conjunctive participles ruqsdt ne in (35) and ghoshaamadiid ne in (41) might be 
explained as frozen formulae. Although this would be an attractive explanation, 
I do not recall having come across these expressions as lexicalized items. 

Another type of absolute construction is exemplified by (36), in which the 
conjunctive participle clause is completed with a time adverbial: 


(36) 


Ho Satid Sada n-i-ir-in béeruman den-in-ium — thi, 
then Saiid S4a cp-3mxysc.suBJ-die-cP some year-PL-aBL after 
Hingu-kué Tilmét-at-ar hol ni bam, Ssé-i 


Hunza-ites Ghulmet-sup-paT troops go AUX-ST say-DUR 

ba-an. 

AUX-HPL.SUBJ 

‘Then some years after Sayid Shah had died, the Hunzaites went up 
against Ghulmet in armed forces, they say.’ (lit. ‘Sayid Shah having 
died after some years’) (Lorimer 1935, 2: 296, 1. 3-4) 


These loose constraints on the coreference of same-subject converbs are paral- 
leled and even surpassed in other South and especially Central Asian languages 
(cf. Tikkanen 1987 a: 153-154; 258-259, 316; Schulz 1978; Juldasev 1977). 
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7. Relative tense 


The anterior converbs contrast patadigmatically with the simultaneous con- 
verb(s) in terms of basic relative tense or aspect: anteriority (or aorist aspect) 
vs. simultaneity (or durative aspect). The relative tense is independent of 
the aspectual character (punctual, telic, durative, stative) of the verbs in ques- 


tion: 
(37) Bas, du-wal-as-ar, in 
enough D-fly-INF-DAT(=DS.CONV.ANT) (s)he 
_yas-ate uk  é-¢-um-e, 
(3mMxysc.Poss )head-sup earth do-DuR-sT-LOC(=ss.CONV.SIM ) 
bér-€-um-e, thos phar nu-ma 


Cty-DUR-PTCP.LOC(=ss.cONV.sIM) anew back cp-become 
d-t-was-im-t. 

D-3MXYSG.SUBJ-Stay-ST-3MXYSG.SUB] 

*Then on (her) flying away, he, putting earth on his head and crying, 
returned again to stay in the vizier’s house.’ (Tikkanen 1991: 374) 


The sense of anteriority may, however, be canceled when the conjunctive partici- 
ple expresses manner of action or an accompanying circumstance, in which case 
the conjunctive participle is often repeated. 


(38) "Aya mama ja-ar takliif n-d-ti-n ny6n-ko 
father(ERG ) mother(erG) I-paT trouble cp-1sc.10-give-cp big-PL 
u-yu-ar Sud n-e— gar-in ét-um-an. 


3HXPL.POSS-son(PL)-DAT good cp-do martiage-pL do-sT-HPL.SUBJ 
‘Father and mother arranged good marriages for their big sons, 
giving me a lot of trouble,’ (Tikkanen 1991: 481) 


G9) Caya n-ét-an — n-ét-an (= &-C-um-e &--um-e) wariir-e 
story cPp-do-cp cp-do-cp (do-ss.cONV.sIM.)  vizier-ERG 
Sén-U-1. 


Say-ST-3MXYSG.SUBJ 
‘Going on talking and talking, the vizier said’ (Lorimer 1935, 1: 
section 370) 


In the Yasin dialect, the conjunctive participle may occur with simultaneous 
value (yet retaining the aorist/punctual aspect) even when not used as a manner 
adjunct or complement, for example: 
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(40) Ne — qhansama jermani tar _— d-¢-yal guia-m 
thatim cook kettle sound p-3mxy.sc.suBj-hear(cp) sleep-sT 
ba-1m 
AUX-ST 


‘The cook was sleeping, when he heard the sound of the kettle, 
(Tiffou—Pesot 1989: 49, text 18.21) 


Compared with the Dravidian, Tibeto-Burman, Altaic and modern Indo-Aryan 
conjunctive participles the Burushaski conjunctive participle seems, nevertheless, 
to be temporally somewhat more constrained (cf. Tikkanen 1987 a: 256-265, 
299-309, 277-281). 


8. Voice 


The Burushaski converbs seem to be basically “active” forms. They contrast in 
this respect with the infinitives and participles, which are more neutral as to 
voice. This is reflected, for example, in periphrastic constructions with the cop- 
ula: girmin-um bild ‘it is written’ (aorist participle + copula) # Piné-e nu-kirmin bam 
‘he had written’ (conjunctive participle + copula). 

Passive meaning (in the sense of “promoted patient and/or backgrounded 
agent”) has not been documented for Burushaski converbs, but it could be 
conceived as occurring e.g, with passive superordinate clauses. The absence of 
examples may be due to the relative scarcity of the passive as such (cf. 
Morin—Tiffou 1988). The following example is doubtful in this regard: 


(41) Nu-druc-a-n, ghosaamadiid n-e but ~ —_yaant hi-hin-e 
CP-Sit:PL.SUBJ-CP welcome cp-do much i.e. one-one-GEN 
kaa uyam-kus — ét-um-an. 
with sweet-ness do-sT-HPL.SUBJ 
‘On their having settled down there, they bid them welcome and 
everybody showed sweetness (i. e., hospitality) to each other’ 
?‘Having settled down and been bid welcome, everybody showed 
sweetness to each other’ (Tikkanen 1991: 48) 


In the Indo-Aryan and Dravidian languages, the converbs are not infrequently 
used with a passive sense independently of the voice of the main clause (Tikka- 
nen 1987 a: 132-140). 
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9. Semantic interpretations of converbal clauses 


9.1. Semantic interpretations of specialized converbal clauses 


The specialized converbs present no other problem than that of the normal 
pragmatic implicatures of cause for anteriority (or simultaneity) and purpose for 
posteriority. Some of the specialized converbs may also have a distinct secondary 
meaning or function. Thus two of the anterior different-subject converbs (-um- 
ar/-as-ar) are simultaneously same-subject final converbs [for infinitives], and 
some of the simultaneous same-subject converbs (-“wm-afe) are instrumental 
convetbs. The correct interpretation rests on the lexical and textual context and 
to some extent on word order (final converbs tend to complement motion or 
volition predicates and may be postposed after the finite verb). 


9.2. Semantic interpretations of conjunctive participle clauses 


The conjunctive participle is capable of forming clauses that can be interpreted 
as either propositionally restrictive (> temporal, causal, instrumental, descriptive 
or other kinds of circumstantial qualification) or propositionally nonrestrictive 
(and hence an additive-sequential relation). In the case of the former interpreta- 
tion, it is “subordinatively” or “disjunctively” within the operational scope of 
the superordinate clause, and hence focusable. In the case of the latter inter- 
pretation, it is “coordinatively” or “conjunctly” within the operational scope of 
the superordinate clause, and hence not focusable (see sections 10-11). This 
distinction is not structurally encoded, and in (pragmatically) backgrounded 
clauses it may remain vague. 

The propositionally restrictive reading is semantically less marked, because it 
is independent of the inherent aspect of the verb. On the other hand, if the 
verb is stative or denotes a mental process, the propositionally nonrestrictive 
(additive-sequential) interpretation is more or less precluded. The propositionally 
restrictive reading is also less marked pragmatically: given two juxtaposed propo- 
sitions, a person would tend to look for some closer semantic relationship be- 
tween them than mere “addition” or temporal sequence. However, different 
interpretations may be available for one and the same sentence (outside context) 
and the backgrounding of many conjunctive participles tends to cloud their 
semantic reading: 


(42) Nu-sé €-s-ulo niyat n-b, huné jaas 
cp-say 3msGposs-heart-INEss decision cp-make arrow stretch 
n-e, phat €é-t-as-ar, Se 


cp-do off 3mxysG.DO-do-INF-DAT(=Ds.CONV.ANT) that 
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hané-an n-it-n-in-in, Akbér baadsda hin-ace 
arrow-SING CP-3MxysG-(go)-cp Akbar king(GEN) door-aDEss 
ya-M-1. 


hit-sT-3MXYSG.SUBJ 

‘(Having decided in his heart (zemporal cp)| [thus saying (complemental 
cP)], [on his letting the arrow go (temporal Ds.coNv.aNT)], [having 
drawn it (temporal cr)], [that arrow went and (additive-sequential cp )] 
[hit King Akbar’s gate].’ 

== “Having decided this in his heart, he drew the arrow, and on 
letting it go, that arrow went and hit King Akbar’s gate.” (Tikkanen 
1991: 15) 


The specialized (adverbial-type) converbs are by definition propositionally re- 
strictive. But in modally unmarked sentences in narrative discourse, they may be 
used instead of finite verbs to express a mere sequence of action simply for the 
sake of textual cohesion (cf. example [42]). 

The conjunctive participle may be used instead of coordinate or juxtaposed 
finite clauses in almost any temporal and modal context, but its basic restriction 
is subject coreference. This restriction is stronger with the additive-sequential 
reading than with the propositionally restrictive reading. If temporal sequence 
or contiguity of action is not emphasized, coordinate clauses may be preferred 
even when the subject is the same: 


(43) Ett-hin-e bik-an-e man-uim-an, 
one-one-GEN neck-sING-LOC become-sT-HPL.SUBJ (PRET ) 
hér-um-an. 
Cry-ST-HPL.SUBJ(PRET ) 
‘They fell on each others’ necks [and] cried” (Tikkanen 1991: 471) 


10. Scope integration and discourse-pragmatic function 
of converbs 


A parameter that is often neglected in discussions of converbs and other depen- 
dent complex constructions is that of the system-specific variable scope of main 
clause operators, such as aspect, voice, deontic and epistemic modality, absolute 
tense, sentence mood/speech act and negation. This parameter is important for 
the understanding of the semantics as well as discourse function of convetbs. 
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10.1. Subordinative and coordinative scope integration 


The basic principle is that the operators of the main clause may or may not 
have scope over a finite or reduced dependent clause/phrase, depending on the 
type or “level” of the operators (cf. Foley—Van Valin 1984: 208-224) and the 
system-specific or typological constraints on “scope integration” of the finite or 
reduced subclause (cf. Tikkanen 1987 b: 410-414) 

There are two types of ‘scope integration’: 
1. The dependent clause can be “subordinatively” or “disjunctively” within the 
scope of the main clause like an integrated (nondetached) adverbial phrase. This 
implies that the outermost operators of question, time, negation, etc. may shift 
their focus from the main clause to the dependent clause/phrase (or to the 
interpropositional relationship). This allows the foregrounding or focusing of 
the dependent clause (which hence must be propositionally restrictive and nonit- 
erative) and backgrounding (or presupposition) of the main clause. This kind of 
“subordinative/disjunct scope integration” is found with finite adverbial sub- 
clauses, adpositional phrases and some “specialized” converbs of the adverbial 
(temporal or circumstantial) type. For example, / drink tea after eating lunch, not 
before it/after eating dinner.'® 
2. The dependent clause can be “coordinatively” or “conjunctly” within the 
scope of the main clause in the manner of an elliptical coordinated clause. The 
inner, less often outer operators then extend elliptically to the dependent 
clause,'” implying that the dependent clause cannot be foregrounded (nor back- 
grounded). The dependent clause must therefore not be propositionally re- 
strictive or presupposed/given. In other words, the main clause and the depen- 
dent clause(s) share inner and (to a greater or lesser extent) outer operators and 
are on the same level of thematic and semantic hierarchy. This kind of “coordi- 
native (conjunct) scope integration” may be found with finite dependent (1.e., 
elliptical)'® coordinated clauses and some copulative (-contextual) converbal 
clauses. For example, [ don’t eat lunch and [I don’t] drink tea.'° 

The language- or system-specific constraints on the level of the operators 
involved in scope integration are revealed in modally, illocutionarily or tempo- 
tally-aspectually marked contexts. The less integrated a converbal clause is in 
the scope of the superordinate clause, the less easily it can be foregrounded or 
operationally on a par with the superordinate clause in modally, illocutionarily 
and temporally-aspectually marked contexts. This helps explain why in most 
modern European languages converbs are mainly expressive of backgrounded/ 
given information and/or confined to passages ranking low in discourse promi- 
nence.”° (Backgrounding is also revealed in the generally low “transitivity” of 
converbal clauses, cf. Thompson 1983.) 
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The system-specific constraints on the scope integration of converbs correlate 
with the extent to which a converbal clause may replace a finite coordinate 
ot subordinate clause independently of discourse type, pragmatic function and 
operational context, given that the language has both finite and nonfinite near- 
synonymous types of expression (Tikkanen 1987 b: 409-415). Thus, whereas a 
converb may implicitly share the aspect, modality and mood of the main clause, 
it need not be influenced by interrogation and negation. 

These constraints are readily perceived in translation: nonbackgrounded con- 
verbs that are fully integrated in the scope of peripheral operators (such as 
absolute tense, modality, sentence mood, speech act and negation), can only be 
rendered by finite coordinate clauses, or, if focused or propositionally restrictive, 
subordinate clauses or adpositional phrases (rarely converbal clauses) in most (if 
not all) modern European languages. (In the literary style, these constraints may 
be somewhat relaxed.) 

The following examples show that the Burushaski copulative-contextual con- 
verb shows lesser constraints on coordinative and subordinative scope integ- 
ration than its English and Finnish counterparts (cf. also the examples given in 
notes 16 and 19). 


(44) Je jimale a-da-n un-e kda duro 
I tomorrow p-isc.suBj-(come)-cp thou-GEN with work 
é-6-a-m. 


do-purR-1SG.SUBJ-ST 
a. ‘I will come tomorrow and work with you.’ (I A3 a) 
# 2‘Coming/ Having come tomorrow, I will work with you. 
# “Tultuani huomenna tyéskentele kanssasi.’ (Finnish) 
b. ‘I will work with you, after I have come (/after coming) tomorrow. 
= ?'T will work with you, aving come tomorrow. 


= ‘Tulen tyéskentelemaan kanssasi saavuttuani huomenna.’ (Finnish) 


(45) 'Un-e —_simale du-kbo-n jaa  kda duré 
thou-ERG tomortow D-2sc.suBJ-(come)-cp I-GEN with work 
é-¢-um-a-a? 
do-DUR-ST-28G.SUBJ-Q 

a. ‘Will you come tomorrow and work with me?’ (cf. T A3a) 
# 2Coming/ Having come tomorrow, will you work with me? 
# Saavuttuasi huomenna tuletko tydskentelemaain kanssani? 
(Finnish) 

b. ‘Will you work with me, after you have come (/after coming) to- 
morrow?” 
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?Will you work with me, saving come tomorrow? 
Tuletko tydskentelemaéin kanssani  saavuttuasi hhuomenna? 
(Finnish) 


To the extent that subordinative scope integration in converbal clauses in Euro- 
pean languages is more common than coordinative scope integration, finite sub- 
ordinate clauses are more easily rendered converbal than finite coordinate 
clauses. 

But in languages that have formal or semantic constraints on the coordination 
of finite verb phrases or clauses (such as Japanese, Dravidian and, to a lesser 
extent, Turkic and Burushaski), the situation may be reversed, or there may be 
different types of converbs with regard to subordinative vs. coordinative scope 
integration. Subordinative scope integration may then be found especially with 
specialized converbs of the “adverbial” (propositionally restrictive) type, while 
coordinative scope integration is found with copulative(-contextual) converbs. 

Languages that exhibit no such restrictions on finiteness may nevertheless 
gradually develop more or less fully scope-integrated converbs, owing, for in- 
stance, to stylistic demands (compactness or fluency) or areal pressure, as has 
been the case in Indo-Aryan. The Indo-Aryan conjunctive participle could, to 
begin with in early Vedic, share only aspect, tense and mood with the main 
clause, but in later Vedic and Classical and Epic Sanskrit it is found to share 
interrogation, and in late Middle and New Indo-Aryan also negation with the 
main clause (Tikkanen 1987 a: 160-163, 263—-265).”" 

It should also be pointed out that the focusability of converbal clauses de- 
pends just as much on scope integration as on the specificity (or formal encod- 
ing) of the semantic interpropositional relationship expressed by the converbal 
clause. The Burushaski and Hindi-Urdu conjunctive participles are equally vague 
from the semantic point of view, and yet the former can be focused (see 
section 11). 


10.2. Scope of aspect, tense, mood and interrogation 


Unless the converbal clause is backgrounded or propositionally restrictive, it is 
(coordinatively) within the aspectual, temporal and modal-illocutionary scope of 
the main clause. This implies that if the main clause expresses an assertion, 
injunction or question, so does the (nonrestrictive or nonbackgrounded) con- 
junctive participle clause. But since the parameter of interpropositional re- 
sttictiveness is poorly encoded in the structure, many conjunctive participle 
clauses are ambiguous in isolation, cf. examples (42) and (44)—(45). For example: 


(46) 


(47) 


(48) 
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Aniiman khél-ar — du-kbo-n{-in) St-¢-UM-e 
usually here-paT D-2sc.suBj(-come)-cP(-CP) eat-ss.CONV.SIM 
hurit! 

sit/stay(IMPV ) 

‘Come here often and eat!’ (T A14) 


Mé-a — ghtas-o a-u-tu-n ja-a — dis-ulo bése 
YOU-ERG COfrpse:PLUR D-3HPL.DO-bring-cr I-GEN place-INEss why 
yaar-e 6-¢-d-an? 


down-Loc 3HPL.DO-do(DUR )-AUX-HPL.SUBJ 

‘Why do you bring your corpses and bury them on my land?’ 
‘Why do you bury your corpses on my land, after bringing them?’ 
(Lorimer 1935, 2: 112, 1. 18-19) 


Iné  tin-e ha-al-ar —d-ti-n-in hamiisa 
(s)he thou-GEN house-ILL D-3MxysG.suBJ-(come)-cPp-cP always 
akhil-ate yari-“-um-e 

such-sup speak-DUR-ST-LOC(=$S.CONV.SIM ) 

hurt-§-a-t-a? 

sit/stay-DUR-AUX-3MSG.SUBJ.-Q 

‘Does he always come to your house and speak in this way?’ 
‘Does he always speak in this way after coming to you house? (T 


A18) 


The latter, propositionally restrictive reading with the conjunctive participle pre- 
supposed and subordinatively within the scope of the main clause is, in fact, 
better expressed by a finite temporal clause or a temporal participal clause: 


(49) 


(50) 


BéSal béial in mda-a ba-ale 
when when (s)he you-GEN house-Loc 
a-it-m-1 (Re), ... 


D-3MXYSG.SUBJ-(come)-ST-3MXYSG.SUBJ (ever) 
‘Whenever he comes into your house, [does he always speak like 
this?]’ 


Ma-a ha-ale d-ti-m waqt-ulo... 

you-GEN house-Loc D-3Mxysc.suBJ-(come)-sT time-INESss 

‘At the time of his coming to your house, [does he always speak 
like this]? (T A18 a) 


There is, nevertheless, an idiosyncratic restriction on the scope of absolute tense: 
if the time reference switches explicitly from past to present or future, a finite 
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coordinated clause is preferred (switch from present to future reference is tol- 
erated). 


(51) Sabuir — in-e gane ja-a —ghat 
yesterday (s)he-GEN for I-ERG letter 
girmin-a ba-ya-m/*ni-Rirmin-in khiulto/jimale 
write-1SG.sUBJ AUX-1SG.sUBJ-ST/*CP-write-cP today/tomorrow 
éer Ootu-¢-a-1. 


3MXYSG-DAT send-DUR-1$SG.SUBJ-ST 
‘Yesterday I wrote a letter to him and today I will send it to him.’ 


(T A3) 


Compare the switch from present to future: 


(52) Khiulto je in-ar = qhdt-an_ —girmi-y-a-m/ni-kirmin 
today I he-par letter-sINc write-DUR-1SG.sUBJ-ST/CP-write 
Jimale eer O0tu--a-m. 


tomorrow 3MXYSG-DAT send-DUR-1SG.SUBJ-ST 
“Today I will write a letter to him and tomorrow I will send it to 
him, (T A4) 


This restriction, which runs counter to Foley and Van Valin’s (1984: 234) formal 
definition of operational levels according to the theory of the layered structure 
of the clause, is paralleled in Hindu-Urdu (cf. Davison 1981, 1986). 


10.3. Scope of negation 


As regards the outermost operator of negation, the situation is more compli- 
cated and the responses were curiosly divided. In fact, I could sense the influ- 
ence of Urdu in many responses. Negation is expressed in Burushaski in the 
finite and nonfinite verb by means of a negative prefix (a-', od-),”* but its scope 
may extend over any propositionally restrictive dependent (finite or nonfinite) 
clause, in which case the governing clause becomes presupposed and hence 
affirmed rather than negated (switch of negation focus). 

The question is, can main clause negation extend elliptically (coordinatively) 
over a converbal clause, as is possible in Dravidian, modern Indo-Aryan (cf. 
Tikkanen 1987 a: 300, 264-265), modern Turkish (-(°)p) and possibly other Tur- 
kic languages, but not Old Turkish (Schulz 1978: 128-175) and Mongolian Juha 
Janhunen, personal communication)? At least one example is found in Lorimet’s 
texts. Here the conjunctive participle (diwsin < d-'us- ‘take out’) shares the nega- 
tion of a superordinate negated anterior converb (dak ayétumate < dak -.t- ‘Sham- 
mer on something’): 
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(53) jéi-a bik ke = gusée-ce — siiti-ul-um —a-t-us-in 
J-ERG on(c)e even it:x-ADESS forge-ELAT D-3mxysc.DO-take out-cP 
dak ay-¢-t-um-ate, 
hammering NEG-3MxyYsG.DO-do-PTCP-SUP(SS.CONV.ANT.NEG ), 
LRhar-ane d-¢-man-im-t. 
3mMxysG.Poss-self-INSTR D-3MXYSG.SUBJ-become-sT-3MXYSG.SUBJ] 
‘Without my even once taking it out from the forge and hammering 
it, lt came into existence of itself’? (Lorimer 1935, 2: 162, |. 7-8) 


The negated anterior converb is used here to express contrastive negation, since 
the main clause is positive. 

I was able to elicit some further examples of the conjunctive participle clause 
being coordinatively within the scope of main clause negation, but since a con- 
junctive participle clause can always be interpreted as being propositionally re- 
strictive, such sentences can receive at least three distinct readings according to 
the variability of the scope of negation: (a) only the main clause is negated; (b) 
the whole sentence is negated as a single (complex) proposition; (c) the main 
clause and conjunctive participle clause are negated as two propositions: 


(54) Khiiruman sis mapit-ar N-UU-n-IN nimdaz 
some people mosque-DaT CP-3HXPL.SUBJ-(g0)-CP-CP prayer 
ay-€-6-G-an. 

NEG-d0-DUR-AUX-HPL.SUB] 

a. Some people do not pray, having gone to the mosque [, but read]. 
= ‘Having gone to the mosque, some people do not pray’ 
[[.--cP]...vPNES] 

b. ‘Some people do not pray after going to the mosque [, but after 
shaving]. 

[[...cp]...vp]NES 
c. ‘Some people do not go to the mosque and [do not] pray.’ 


[...cpeSES)., vpNES] (T A5 a) 


According to one judicious 22-year-old informant (Ghulam Murtaza), the third 
reading with the conjunctive participle negated in coordination with the head 
clause would in this particular sentence require the negated anterior converb, o¢- 
ni-m “not having gone’. A similar restriction was expressed for (55) by all other 
informants as well (cf. examples [55] and [56]): 


(55) Khiulto je han qhat-an ni-kirmin simale 
today I one letter-sING cp-wrtite tomorrow 
ay-0tu-C-a-m. 

NEG-send-DUR-1sG.SUBJ-ST 
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a. ‘I will write a letter today, but I will not send it tomorrow’ 
*b. ‘I will not write a letter today and send it tomorrow’ (T A5) 
(56) Khiulto je han ghat-an a-kirmin-um 
today I one letter-siING NEG-write-PTCP(=NEG.CONV.ANT ) 
Jimale ay-otu-€-a-m. 


tomorrow NEG-send-DuUR-1SG.SUBJ-ST 
‘T will not write a letter today and send it tomorrow. (T A5) 


Of course, pragmatic considerations (informational weight, discourse promi- 
nence, maximes of conversation, etc.) have to be taken into account when judg- 
ing the probability of coordinate scope integration, as for example, in the 
following two-part question: 


(57) 'Un-e  — téi_n-tt-an —ité-er ~— bath 
thou-ERG tea cp-do-cp it:y-paT rock salt 
e-€-was-¢-d-a? 
NEG-3MXYSG.DO-throw-DUR-AUX-2SG.SUB] 
a. ‘After making tea, do you not put rock salt in it?’ 
*b. ‘Do you not make tea and put rock salt in it?’ (T A5) 


On the other hand, the ambiguity of sentences like the following were acknowl- 
edged, because of the marked mood (injunction) or expectation involved: 


(58) Bayn n-¢t-an-in cat 06-min! 
rock salt cp-make-cp-cp tea NEG-drink(IMpv ) 
a. ‘Do not drink the tea after putting rock salt into it!’ 
??b. ‘Do not put rock salt into the tea and drink it! [One does not 
generally prepare one’s tea by putting rock salt into it and then just 
leave it.] (T A27) 


(59) In kbél-ar — d-tt-n-in in-e Rhéle 
(s)he here-DaT D-3mxyscG.suBJ-(come)-cPp-cP (s)he-ERG here 
sapik, e-€-$-¢-a-m. 
bread NEG-3MxYSG.DO-eat-DUR-AUX-ST 


a. ‘He did not come here and eat bread.’ 
b. ‘He did not eat bread here after coming here.” (T A20) 


If the first clause is to be unambiguously negated, two finite negative coordinate 
clauses must be used (cf. examples [60], [62] and [64]): 


(60) In khol-ar ~~ a-ct-¢-d-m daa in-e khéle 
(s)he here-DAT NEG-come-DUR-AUX-ST and (s)he-ERG here 
Sapik, e-€-§-¢-d-m. 
bread NEG-3MxyYSG.DO-eat-DUR-AUX-ST 
‘He did not come here and eat bread,’ 
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(61) Je a-da-n-in sapik S0-§ 
I p-1sc.supj-(come)-cp-cp bread(x) eat(x.DO )-SINF 
a@y-da-ma-y-a ba-a. 
NEG-1sG.suBJ-be able-puR-1sG.suUBJ AUX-1/2sG.SUBJ 
a. ‘I cannot eat bread, after coming.’ 


b. ‘I cannot come and eat bread.’ (T A15) 


(62) Je jus ay-da-Ma-y-a bé-a 
I come-sINF NEG-1sc.suBj-be able-puR-1sG.suBJ AUX-1 /28G.SUBJ 
dda sapiky si-s ay-Ga-ma-y-a 
and bread eat-siINF NEG-1sG.sUBJ-be-able-puR-1sSG.sUBJ 
ba-a. 
AUX-1/2sG.SUBJ 
‘I cannot come and eat bread. (T A15) 


(63) Un — hasb-e dastiur khél-ar — du-k6o-n 
thou accordance-IzAFET practice here-DaT cp-2sG.suB]-(come)-cP 
ja-a  daudo 06-52! 
I-GEN meat-gruel NEG-eat(y )(IMPV) 
a. ‘Do not make a practice of coming here and eating my meat-gruell’ 
b. ‘Do not make a practice of eating my meat-gruel after coming here!’ 
(T A17 a): 
(64) Un — hasb-e dastiur khél-ar  a-th dda 
thou accordance-IzAFET practice here-DAT NEG-come(ImMPv) and 
jéi-a  daudo 06-Si! 


I-GEN meat-gruel NEG-eat(y )(IMPV) 
‘Do not habitually come here and eat my meat-gruel!’ (T’ A17 a) 


11. Focusability and discourse function of converbs 


The discourse function of converbs varies according to the parameters of scope 
integration and focusability. The greater the system-specific contraints on these 
parameters in converbs are, the more constrained to a mainly backgrounding or 
stylistically marked function they will be (cf. section 10). 

Like the Dravidian and modern Indo-Aryan conjunctive participles, the Buru- 
shaski conjunctive participle may share any operator of the main clause, although 
we saw that there is still some uncertainty about shared negation. On the other 
hand, the Hindi-Urdu conjunctive participle cannot be focused on its interprop- 
ositional relation to the main clause. This suggests that it is not fully integrated 
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within the sentence structure (cf. Davison 1981, 1986). The Burushaski conjunc- 
tive participle shows no such constraint when propositionally restrictive.” 


(65) In(-e) éai-ulo  —- bay n-ét-an-in, — mim-ts 
(s)he(-ERG) tea-INEss salt cp-do-cp-cp drink-sINF 
ay-be-ma-i bé-i. 


NEG-3MXYSG.SUBJ-be able-DUR AUX-3MSG.SUBJ 
‘He cannot drink tea after putting rock salt into it’ 
‘He cannot put rock salt into the tea and drink it’ (T A22 a) 


(66) Je (Gjé-a) bai tt-as-ul-o bayt was-i-a 
I (-ERG) tea make-1nNg-rnNess rock salt throw-DbuR-1sc.suBJ 
ba-a, di n-ét-an-in 
Aux 1/2sG.suBy tea cp-make-cp-cp 
e-é-was-¢-a ba-a. 
NEG-3MXYSG.DO-throw-DUR-1SG.SUB] AUX-1/2sG.sUBJ 
‘I put rock salt into the tea while making it, I do not put it after 
making tea.’ (T A23) 


(67) Bésal_ tin(-e) Cai mi-t ba-a? 
when thou(-ERG) tea drink-puR aux-1/2sc.suBJ 
Je bayt n-ét-an-in mi-t-Ya-m. 
I rock salt cp-do-cp-cp dtrink-pUR-1SG.sUBJ-ST 
~— ‘When do you drink [your] tea?’ 
— Tl drink it, after putting rock salt into it’ (T A28) 


(68) Sdkar-tai nu-min/min-das-cum in yalits 
sugat-tea cp-drink/drink-INF-ABL(=CONv.caus ) (s)he sick 
e-€-man-a-m, balki bay ai nu-min-in 


NEG-3MXYSG.SUBJ-become-aux-sT but rock salt tea cp-drink-cp 
yaliis t-mdan-tm-t. 

sick 3mxysG.suBJ-become-sT-3MXYSG.SUBJ 

‘He did not get ill after drinking sugar tea, but after drinking rock 
salt tea” (T A29 a) 


On the other hand, any converbal clause may be presupposed or contextually 
given and hence backgrounded. In narrative and procedural discoutse, the finite 
verb with its complement(s) is, in fact, often repeated in conjunctive participle 
form at the beginning of the following sentence if the subject remains the same. 
If the subject changes, a different-subject converb is selected (but cf. also sec- 
tions 6.1—2): 
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(69) Ué = d-6-sqalt baaleyi, juwday-o 
they D-3HxPL.suBJ-arrive(cp) puberty youth:PL 
u-12aN-UMN-an. Juwaay-o n-ti-man. 


3HXPL.SUBJ-become-ST-3HPL.sUB] youth:PL CP-3HXxPL.sUBJ]-become 
waqt-an-cum ué— “he 

time-sING-ABL those (3MxYSG.POSS-)SONS-ERG 

a-uy-ar SEN-UM-AN ... 

3HxPL.poss-father-DAT Say-ST-3HPL.SUBJ 

‘They attained puberty and became adolescent. Having become ado- 
lescent, after some time, those sons said to their father ...’ (Tikka- 


nen 1991: 3-4) 


(70) Gar ét-as awadji, sén-um-ar, but 
martiage make-1nF need say-PTCP-DAT(=DS.CONV.ANT ) very 
Sud, _yu-ar nu-sén, véelum in-e wazitr-ar 
good (mxysc.Poss-)sons-DAT cp-say then he-ERG vizier-DaT 
qao &-1m-t. 
call make-stT-3MxyYsG.SUBJ 
‘Upon [their] saying: “It is necessary for us to marry”, [the King 
said] to his sons: “Very good!”, and then he called the vizier’ (Tikka- 
nen 1991: 7) 


There are no focus particles in Burushaski other than the inclusive and indefinite 
particle &e ‘too, also, even, -ever; and; if, when’ and the emphatic indefinite 
particle &## ‘even, (-)ever’. The conjunctive participle cannot be combined with 
these particles in their indefinitizing or focusing functions (but cf. example [13], 
where 4e is used as a clause-final conjunction, ‘when’). 


12. Coordination of converbs with other constituents 


Converbs cannot be coordinated with finite verb forms in the same clause, but 
a converbal clause and finite clause can occasionally be coordinated (cf. example 
[14]). Same-subject converbs form iteratively recursive structures under the 
propositionally nonrestrictive reading (cf. example [38]). Different-subject con- 
verbs form clauses that can be juxtaposed to same- or open-subject converbal 
clauses (cf. example [42]). 
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13. Complex converbal clauses 


A converbal clause may be dependent on another converbal clause (of different 
type, cf. example [53]) and it may itself govern a relative participle or infinitive, 
for example: 


(71) Iski-ulum  1-t-e yurqun-e dti-s 
three-ORD 3MxysG.POSS-son-ERG frog-ERG which-xsG 
d-t-mat Suga yu 
D-3Mxysc.Do-fold(cp) cloak(x) 3mxysc.10-give(x) 
b-i-m ke, sé _yu-t-m 
AUX-3XSG.SUBJ-ST(PRET) -ever that(x) 3mMxysG.10-give(x )-PTCP 
isé loya n-t-¢u-n, baadséa 
that:x cloak cp-3mxysc.po-bring-cp king 
ée-ul-as-ar, iné — darbaar 
3MXYSG.CAUSEE-dress-INF.DAT(=DS.CONV.ANT) (s)he court 
Lt han toyad yu-utis-cum 
3mxysc-self one cloak 3mxysG.poss-foot-ABL 
i-yatis-car phit, baraabar, 
3mxysc.Poss-head-att fit suitable 
a-it-M-t. 
D-3MXYSG.SUBJ-(come)-ST-3MXYSG.SUBJ 
‘When the third son brought and made the King put the cloak on, 
which the frog had folded and given, the cloak given by it [i.e., the 
frog], it fitted, suited, him from foot to head, [like] one of his own 
court cloak[s].’ 
(it. ‘When the third son, the cloak which the frog had folded and 
given him, having brought it, given by the frog, on his making the 
King put it on, it fitted, suited, him from foot to head, [like] one 
of his own court cloak[s].’) (Tikkanen 1991: 278) 


I have not found any example of self-embedding (i. e., cyclic recursion) of iden- 
tical converbs. If self-embedding is required, different synonymous converbs are 
used (cf. example [42]). 


14. Diachrony of Burushaski converbs 
Burushaski has only one “primary”, i.e., morphologically nonderived converb, 


the conjunctive participle. Etymologically speaking, this is simply the finite verb 
in its least marked form (conative/aorist) elliptically stripped of its subject suf- 
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fix/infix (redundant owing to the same-subject constraint) and preceded by a 
quasi-conjunctive element #/VJ- (possibly connected with the demonstrative- 
anaphoric pronominal stem zn- ‘(s)he’), optionally repeated at the end of the 
verb. Since the conjunctive participle cannot be negated, it may be surmised 
that its original function was backgrounding or additive-sequential rather than 
emphatically propositionally restrictive (“adverbial” in the temporal or circum- 
stantial sense). 

All the other converbs are derived from participles or infinitives. It may hence 
be speculated that there was once a period in pre-Burushaski when the conjunc- 
tive participle was the only converb. This must have been followed by the 
(monofunctional) simultaneous same-subject converb, the negated anterior 
same-subject converb, and the anterior different-subject converb(s). 


15. Areo-typological implications of Burushaski 
clause-linking strategies 


Burushaski has an indigenous inclusive particle than can also be used as a 
phrasal coordinating or clause-final subordinating conjunction: &e (Yasin: &a) 
‘too, even, -ever’; ‘and’; ‘if, when’. It is used as a coordinating conjunction mainly 
between noun phrases. At the clause level, it tends to imply subordination (con- 
ditional or temporal) rather than coordination. Coordination of verbs, verb 
phrases or full clauses is mainly asyndetic. 

A mote emphatic coordinative conjunction is the adverb déa ‘again, then, 
more(over), and (so)’. Lately, some clause-initial subordinating conjunctions have 
developed or been borrowed, but converbal and infinitival clauses are still the 
most common and unrestricted means of combining several predications in one 
and the same sentence. 

The morphological structure of the Burushaski conjunctive participle is not 
reminiscent of any other South or (adjacent) Central Asian language, where 
converbs are either bare or extended tense/aspect stems (Dravidian, South 
Munda, Turkic, Persian-Tajik, Pashto) and/or instrumental, ablative or locative 
verbal nouns/infinitive-participles (Indo-Aryan, Nuristani, | Tocharian, - Kho- 
tanese Saka [?], Tibeto-Burman, North Munda, Turkic), more seldom semifinite 
forms combined with an (enclitic) particle or conjunction (Tibeto-Burman, 
South Munda partly). (Compare Tikkanen 1987 a: 265-281, 299-317.) 

There ate no indications whatsoever that the Burushaski conjunctive partici- 
ple is a recent, areally conditioned development. On the contrary, it is areally 
somewhat aberrant in that it is formed by adding an opaque prefix (or citcumfix) 
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to the verb and in that it lacks the secondary use in so called “explicator com- 
pounds” or “subjective aspects” so common in South and Central Asia (with 
the further exceptions of Pamir Iranian and Pashto).7* Moreover, it can be fo- 
cused but not negated, although it should be noted that similar suppletive nega- 
tion of conjunctive participles is attested also in Central Asian Turkic and South 
Asian Dravidian. Incidentally, these are precisely the South/Central Asian lan- 
guage groups where conjunctive participles can be reconstructed to the proto- 
stages, but the loss of the negated converb in -(°)p is secondary in Turkic (Julda- 
Sev 1977: 64). 

Apart from the Urdu-inspired increasing use of Burushaski conjunctive parti- 
ciples sharing negation with the superordinate clause, I have found no other 
clear indications of external influence on Burushaski converbs. This may, how- 
ever, only be because I have not yet studied the Shina and Khowar converbs in 
the field and the available data on Shina and Khowar are rather scarce. Annette 
Fremont (1989) has suggested that the variable use of the conjunctive participle 
in conjoining or concatenating sentences (e.g., ... aim. Nin... ‘... went. Hav- 
ing gone, ...’) in narrative and procedural discourse in Hunza and Nager Buru- 
shaski could reflect Domaaki influence, which is absent in Yasin. 

Copulative-contextual conjunctive participles constitute a widespread South 
and Central Asian areal linguistic feature, missing only in Pamir Iranian, Brahui 
(Northwest Dravidian), two South Munda languages, and some Tibeto-Burman 
and Austroasiatic languages of Assam. Copulative-contextual conjunctive partici- 
ples are not indigenous to Indo-European, Sino-Tibetan and Munda/Austroasi- 
atic, being an ancient innovation in Indo-Aryan (pre-Vedic) and Tibeto-Burman, 
and a somewhat less ancient innovation in Central/South Asian Iranian (Nuris- 
tani, | Khotanese Saka [?], Pashto, Tajik, Persian), | Tocharian (A and B), and 
Munda, excluding, as it seems, only Juang and Pareng of South Munda. (Com- 
pare Tikkanen 1987 a: 265-274, 277-281, 299-317) Simultaneous converbs, on 
the other hand, are areally less confined, being spread almost all over Europe, 
North Africa (cf. the Arabic accusative infinitive in adverbial 44/clauses; Trumpp 
1876) and the greater part of Asia. 

In Eurasia converbs as such seem to be missing only in those languages that 
lack specifically nonfinite forms or make no adverbial use of them (e.g., Pamir 
Iranian, Chinese, and most Southeast Asian languages, except at least Indone- 
sian, which may prefix se- ‘one, all, same’ to the verb stem to form a simulta- 
neous same-subject converb).”° This distribution of converbs is obviously con- 
nected with restrictions on finiteness: languages that exhibit formal or semantic 
constraints on the coordination of finite verb phrases or clauses tend to develop 
copulative(-contextual) and temporal or adverbial converbs. Languages that 
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show lesser constraints on finiteness, tend to acquire converbs mainly to express 
backgrounded simultaneous or preceding circumstances (but cf. Classical 
Greek, note 20). 

On the other hand, no language is pure in type and the restrictions on finite- 
ness and operational integration are seldom absolute or stable over time. In the 
Indo-Aryan languages, it may be noted that the use and operational integration 
of converbs have increased ever since the early Vedic period, although there are 
still no structural constraints on finiteness comparable to those of Dravidian 
(cf. Steever 1988). Nevertheless, there has been convergence between these lan- 
guages as shown in the gradual loosening of the constraints on coreferentiality, 
relative past temporal value and operational integration of the Indo-Aryan con- 
junctive participle. Also the building up of a new system of converbs in Indo- 
Aryan (e.g, the conditional-temporal converb in Bengali and Oriya) might sug- 
gest Dravidian sub- and adstratum influence. 

Since there are no pre-Aryan Dravidian loanwords in Burushaski, it is unlikely 
that Burushaski and Dravidian were ever in direct contact. (The same can be 
said about Burushaski and Austroasiatic.) Nevertheless, Dravidian and Buru- 
shaski show the same basic word order type and preference for converbs versus 
finite complex structures. On the other hand, from the point of view of its 
morphological type Dravidian agrees more with Turkic or even Uralic in using 
(almost) only suffixes, while Burushaski agrees (somewhat) more with Tibeto- 
Burman (and Austroasiatic) in using both prefixes and suffixes. A further typo- 
logical point shared with West Tibeto-Burman is the ergative construction. A 
rather similar areo-typological constellation can be observed in phonology. All 
the said languages except Turkic have retroflex consonant phonemes, but the 
Dravidian system differs fundamentally from the Burushaski and Tibeto-Bur- 
man systems, while the (noninherited) Proto-Indo-Aryan system is a kind of 
compromise between Dravidian and Burushaski (Tikkanen 1987 a: 284-299). 

One of the conclusions that can be drawn from these typological comparisons 
is that the whole region lying between Burushaski and (ancient) Dravidian was 
probably always occupied by (now extinct) languages that were of the same 
general syntactic type, i.e., exhibited consistent head-final word order character- 
istics and a preference for converbs versus finite complex structures. In addition, 
they must have possessed retroflex consonants. These features are original in 
Burushaski and Dravidian, but (to a large extent) areally inherited or secondary 
in Indo-Aryan, Western Tibeto-Burman and Munda (Austroasiatic).”° 
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Abbreviations 

1/2/3 affix of 1st/2nd/3rd 
person 

ABL(-COM) _ ablative(-comitative 

ABS absolutive 

ACC accusative 

ACT active 

ADESS adessive 

ADJ adjectival formative 

ALL allative 

AUX auxiliary (in tense 
formation) 

BEN beneficiary 

CAUS causal/causative 

COMP complement(izer) 

CON conative (Yasini: aorist I) 

COND conditional 

CONV converb (adverbial 
participle/gerund) 

CoP copula 

cP conjunctive participle 
= anterior same-subject 
converb 

DAT dative 

DS different-subject 

D verbal prefix d(V): 
process /destination- 
ofientation/intransitive 

DO (ogical) direct object 

DUR durative 

ELAT elative 

ERG ergative (= genitive, except 
in feminine singular) 

EXCL exclusive 

EXP experiencer 

F feminine 

FUT future 

GEN genitive 

H human 


ILL 


illative (= inessive 
+ dative) 
imperative 
inessive 

infinitive (+ habitual 
participle-agent 
noun) 
instrumental 
intransitive 
indirect object 
(plain) locative 

(= ergative 

= genitive) 
masculine 
negative 

neuter 

oblique 

optative 

otdinal 
open-subject 
perfect 

plural 

possessive 
present (in PR.PTCP 
= $S.CONV.SIM 

= genitiveof 
durative stem) 
preterite 
pronominal prefix 
[aorist] participle 
recipient 

question marker 
sentence/clause 
singular 
simultaneous 
supine-infinitive 
singulative 
same-subject 
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ST static participle (used in SUP-DAT __ dative of superessive 
tense formation, e.g. verb = supralative 
stem + ST = PRET) TR/C transitive-causative 

su(BJ) subject(-agent) x x gender/class 

SUP superessive = superessive Y y gender/class 
+ locative) YS. Yasin dialect 

Notes 

1. This article is largely based on data collected by the author in Hunza and Nager during the 


summer of 1989 on a research trip sponsored by the Nordic Institute of Asian Studies and the 
Academy of Finland. Of my many informants, I would here like to thank especially Qalandar 
Qhan (story-teller), Ata Ullah Beg, Musa Beg, Yar Imam Beg, and Qhistro Qhan from the Baltit 
region and Ghulam Murtaza from Atabad. Sincere thanks are also due to Hermann Berger, 
Juha Janhunen, Martin Haspelmath, Bernard Comrie, Kazuto Matsumura and Peter Edwin 
Hook for having read and presented various helpful comments on earlier versions of this article. 
For the remaining flaws I can blame only myself. 
Abbreviations of data sources: T A and TB are used to indicate the author’s field notes. 


. The system of transcription employed follows the principles established by Hermann Berger 


(1974, n. d.). The graphemes used in the phonemic transcription are: aiveo~'; p ph (bm 
wmtthdnsxzéthrihtthdsjecchy €thj 6y,k kb g 0, Gg gh/x y, 4. Retroflexes are marked by 
subscrift dots (except _y, which is mostly dorso-palatal rather than retroflex), dental affricates by 
superscript dots, palatals by haéeks (except 7 = /; Berger marks all palatals by single acute 
accents: 4, etc.), aspirates are written as digraphs pA (etc.), high tone on a long vowel da (etc.), 
low-rising tone da (etc.). Burushaski has a distinctive shifting accent, but monosyllables are for 
convenience left unaccented in transcription. 


. Hunza and Nager display “split ergativity” in the pronoun, i.e., the first person and sometimes 


also the second person take the absolutive with transitive verbs in the future tense and nonindic- 
ative moods (Tiffou 1977; Tiffou—Morin 1982). 


. Burushaski has four genders/noun classes, conventionally abbreviated: (h)m, (h)f, x and y. Class 


y refers typically to (relatively) formless or uncountable entities, x to (relatively) clear-shaped 
entities except human beings, (h)m to human masculines and (h)f to human or supernatural fem- 
inines. 


. Some common verbs have different “allolexemes” according to the class and number of the 


direct object or intransitive subject, e.g. “to give”: -chi ysg, -yén- ypl, -#- hx object. When 
coordinated, such verbs may have to be repeated suppletively with each direct object or subject 
in agreement with its class and number, e.g. jamé: -chi-m-a, hunc_yu-ti-m-a ‘you gave him a bow 
[y] and you gave him an arrow [x]’). This can be avoided by using “subordination” (‘A with 
B”) rather than coordination (“A and B”) of class/number-conflicting objects or subjects. Hence 
we have jamé-e kda hun¢_yu-i-m-a ‘you gave (x) him an atrow (x) with the bow (y)’, rather than 
?Pjamé ke hunt ju-h-m-a ‘you gave (x) him the bow (x) and an arrow (y)’. Note also that if the 
verb has an “indirect object” or beneficiary, the pronominal prefix tends to refer to that argu- 
ment rather to the “direct object”. 


. In the first person singular the subject suffix is placed immediately after the verb stem and 


before other suffixes, i.e., as a quasiinfix. 
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Somewhat like Early Indo-European, Burushaski has a three-way system of vowel gradation in 
partial connection with a shifting distinctive stress accent, the position of which is determined 
according to sandhi rules of accented vs. nonaccented affixes and stems/roots. Hence, pronomi- 
nal prefixes and some monosyllabic roots have three or four varying grades of their vowels. 
The given grade may be weakened by the shift of accent to a prefix (cf. example (8]). In verb 
forms consonants also alter: a prefix or root starting with a voiced ([—tense]) stop/affricate/w 
is unvoiced (> [+tense]), if immediately preceded by a vowel or the causative prefix -s-, e.g, 24- 
ka-ié Snaving seen you (conjunctive participle)’ for **nu-gu-yeé¢ < -yeée- ‘to see’. 

This semiopaque, weakly productive formative has been analyzed by Bashir (1985). It seems to 
stress the process, its result, recipient ot point of destination rather than the action, the actor or 
point of origin, It is hence frequently used to derive intransitives or intransitive denominatives. 


. The chief simplification here is that the element Aux takes its own personal endings and forma- 


tives, which vary according to tense. The accent is on the first accented prefix or the first 
syllable after an unaccented prefix, unless the root is unaccented and lacks a prefix, in which 
case the accent follows the root. 

It may come as a surprise that the first 7 in this set of forms (anterior same-subject converb: 
conjunctive participle is not part of the root xi ‘to go’, but the prefix of the conjunctive 
participle. Equally surprising it may be that even the following #(i) does not belong to the root, 
but is the pronominal prefix for 3mxysg (cf. #-da-n ‘I having gone’, nu-kdo-n ‘you (singular) 
having gone’, ”a-mda-n ‘you having gone’, etc.). But perhaps most surprising is the fact that even 
the final 7 does not belong to the root, but is the suffix of the conjunctive participle. In other 
words, there is no trace of the root itself in the conjunctive participle paradigm of this verb. 
Compare also, e.g., 7-6(-t-an) ‘having made them’ (< -.# ‘to make, do’), etc., as against #-d0(-t-an) 
‘having caused them to make’ (< -.-+ to cause to make, do’), etc. 

The participles, which also occur in many (contracted) periphrastic tense forms, may be nomi- 
nalized and declined, functioning, for example as (secondary) converbs. In Yasin they are also 
used as infinitives. To avoid confusion, I abbreviate the participle “st” (‘static participle”, Lori- 
mer) when it occurs in (contracted) periphrastic tenses. 

I use the terms “copulative” and “additive-sequential” (“V, and then V2”) instead of Nedjalkov’s 
(in this volume) “coordinative” (basically a syntactic concept) and “narrative” (a type of dis- 
course). A tale or report (containing predominantly narrative discourse as characterized by 
accomplished time, chronological linkage and neutral mood) may contain passages of any other 
type of discourse, just as a sermon (predominantly hortatory), computer manual (predominantly 
procedural) or scientific essay (predominantly expository) may also contain, for example, narra- 
tive discourse (for the definitions of basic discourse types, see Longacre 1976: 200). A true 
copulative(-contextual) converb is able to express the additive-sequential relationship regardless 
of discourse type, speech act and tense, cf. Sanskrit: 


@ Satvaram ga-tva mam dars-ay-a! (Hitopadesa 2.10] 
hastily go-cp I:acc see-CAUS-THEME(2.SG.ACT.IMPV ) 
‘Go immediately and show me!’ # ‘Going/having gone immediately, show me!’ 


“Contextual” converbs, on the other hand, express various adverbial meanings. The combination 
of both copulative and contextual functions in one and the same converb is common in South 
and Central Asia, e.g., in Indo-Aryan, Burushaski, Dravidian, Turkic, etc. (cf. Juldasev 1977: 27; 
see also Nedjalkov in this volume). 

The conjunctive participle is formed by a circumfix, consisting of an obligatory prefixed mor- 
pheme (#/VJ-') and a more or less optional suffixed morpheme (-/iJ7). The prefix is not, 
however, used with verbs commencing with the verbal ¢-prefix and the suffix is mainly confined 
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to verbs ending in a vowel. The binding vowel of the prefix is or / (if the first root vowel is 
7). But when the root is preceded by a pronominal prefix, the timbre of the vowel of the latter 
determines the binding vowel, e.g., a-md-ya(n{-in]) ‘having taken you [pl]’ < -ydn- ‘to take (hx 
po)’. A root-final -, -y or -//¢ may be dropped in the conjunctive participle, unless protected 
by the recursive suffix --[i]n, e.g., n-d(-t-an[-in]) for *n-d-t-in[-in] “having done/made (to/for) me’ 
< -# ‘to do, make’. 

The form in -éar is also used infinitivally as the predicative complement of some phasal and 
modal verbs, such as dy-#n- ‘to begin (to)’, ar -mdn- ‘to be afraid (of/to)’, asiir man- ‘to be near 
(to)’, ¢aydar man- ‘to ke teady/about (to)’. 

When the pronominal prefix refers to the same argument as the personal ending, the verb must 
be intransitive and usually “nonactive”’, i. e., nonvolitional. 

Compate, for example, Burushaski and English: 


(i) Duyti-mo sapik, n-t-si-n tai mi-y-da ba-a, 
noon-apy bread cp-3mxysG.DO-eat-cp tea drink-DuUR-1sG.su aux-1/2scG.suB] 
Sadsatu-mo  sapiky n-i-si-n tdi 00-mt-y-a 
evening-apy bread cp-3mxysG.Do-eat-cp tea NEG-drink-puR-1sG.suB] 
ba-a. 
AUX-1/2sG.SUBJ 
‘I drink tea after eating lunch, I do not drink tea after eating dinner.’ 
= ?'I drink tea having eaten lunch, I do not drink tea having eaten dinner’ 


(ii) Duyti-mo sapik n-i-si-n edi 06-mii-y-a ba-a, 
noon-aby bread cp-3MxysG.DO-eat-cp tea NEG-drink-puR-1sG.su aux-1/2scG.suBJ 
Sadsatu-mo  sapike n-i-si-n tdi mi-y-da ba-a. 


evening-ADj bread cp-3mxysG.DO-eat-cp tea drink-puR-1sG.su AUx-1/2sG.suBJ 
‘I do not drink tea after eating lunch, I drink tea after eating dinner.’ 
= ?‘I do not drink tea having eaten lunch, I drink tea having eaten dinner.’ 


(iii) Duyhi-mo sapik n-t-si-n di 06-min, Sadsatu-mo  sapik 
noon-ADj bread cp-3mxysG.DO-eat-cPp tea NEG-drink(IMpv) evening-apy bread 
N-t=$t-N fai min-él 


cp-3MxYSG.DO-eat-cP tea drink-Impv 
‘Don’t drink tea after eating lunch, drink tea after eating dinner!’ 
= ??Don’t drink tea having eaten lunch, but having eaten dinner!’ 


One may explain the variable scope in the same way as alternative constituent bracketing in 
attributive structures, cf. English o/d men and women which can be (i) ofd (men and women) or (ii) 
(old men) and women. 

It is worth mentioning that dependency is not conterminous with subordination or embedding: 
even a finite coordinated clause may be syntactically and semantically dependent on its conjunct 
for a coreferential, elliptically deleted constituent. 

Examples of conjunct scope integration with Burushaski conjunctive participles in contrast with 
English contextual converbs are the following: 


(i) Dauyti-mo sapik n-t-sin di mi-y-da ba-a. 
noon-aby bread cp-3MxysG.DO-eat-cp tea drink-puR-1sG.suBJ AUXx-1/2sG.SUB] 
‘T eat lunch and [then J] drink tea, 
(??‘Eating lunch, I drink tea.’ # ‘Having eaten lunch, I drink tea.’) 
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20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


(ii) Duysi-mo sapik n-t-si-n tdi 00-mi-y-a ba-a. 
noon-aby bread cp-3mxysG.DO-eat-cP tea NEG-drink-puR-1sG.suB] AUX-1/2sG.sUBJ 
‘I don’t drink tea after eating lunch.’ Or? ‘I don’t eat lunch and drink tea’ 
??‘Rating lunch, I don’t drink tea” # ‘Having eaten lunch, I don’t drink tea,’ 


I stress modern in this context: the Classical Greek aorist conjunctive participle as well as the 
Old Slavonic preterite participle could implicitly share the mood of the main clause (Ruzi¢ka 
1963: 78-82). Hence I do not entirely agree with Fox’s (1983) conclusion that on the basis of 
transitivity considerations they axpress primarily backgrounded information. Rather, low transi- 
tivity may correlaté with low discourse prominence in narrative discourse. 

For example, Hindi: 


(i) Ab uttar Bharat ya daksin Bharat se kot neta age 4-kar sab 
now north India or south India from some leader forward come-cp all 
kuch apn-e hath mé nahi tham s-e-g-4. 
something own-ost hand in not grasp take-3sG-FUT-MsG 
‘Now a leader from North India or South India will not come and take everything in 
his hand” = ‘Now no leader from North India or South India will come and take 
everything in his hands.’ (Navbharat Taims, Nai Dill, 5 June 1991, p. 7) 


The only verb form that cannot be negated is the conjunctive participle. Instead the negated 
aorist participle is used. 
Compare (a) Hindi-Urdu and (b) Burushaski: 


@) a. ??Kya vah — dost-6 se mil-kar der se aya? 
Q (s)he friend-opt-pL with meet-cp lateness with come-PRET-MSG 
‘Did he come late because of having met [his] friends?” (Davison 1981: 109) 
b. 9 (‘In-ar) — Sugiilo-tign: thimuk, —n-t-man iné 


(s)he-paT friend-pL encounter cp-3HxPL.suBJ-become (s)he 
i-Rhdran-im-t-a? 
3MXYSG.SUBJ-be.late-sT-3MXYSG.SUBJ-Q 


(ii) a. 2? Yah cay pi-kar nahi ja-e-g-a. 
(s)he tea drink-cp not go-3sG-FUT-MsG 
‘He will not go after drinking tea.” (Davison 1981: 113) 
b. Lné Gat nu-min —06-ni-¢-i. 
(s)he tea cp-drink NEG-go-DUR-3MXYSG.SUBJ 


For example, Hindi-Urdu: kar jand/dena/lend, etc. ‘having done for: doing} go/give/take’ = ‘do 
all the way/for or to somebody/for oneself’. The simultaneous same-subject converb does, 
however, occur in secondary aspects with auxiliaries like “to be”, “to go” and “to come” (Berger 
n. d.: section 14.43). 


For example, Indonesian: 


(i) Se-tiba di kota dia datang ke rumah kami. 
same-come in town (s)he come to house we(ExcL) 
‘Immediately on coming to town, (s)he came to our house.’ (Laakso 1986: 75; cf. 
Kwee 1965 [1990}: 103) 


From the archaeological as well as linguistic point of view it is interesting to observe that the 
so called Kashmir Neolithic (Bargahom I-H 2500-1500 8. c.) shows unmistakable connections 
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with north China (Allchin—Allchin 1982: 116) and east Tibet (Chaolong 1991). These very 
features spread to Swat (Ghalegay IIT 2000-1800 B. c.) just before the coming of the early Indo- 
Aryans into that region. Early loanwords from Old Indo-Aryan into Burushaski and vice versa 
indicate that the Burusho were not far from Swat in those times. The language(s) of the Kashmir 
Neolithic may have been the same as in Swat in 2000-1800 B. c., but if we are to judge from 
the early Indo-Aryan linguistic innovations, this language was probably not Burushaski. Can it 
have been Sino-Tibetan? 
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generic interpretation 78-80 

genitive absolute 265 

gérondif 2, 31, 45, 62 

gerund 2, 5, 23, 45, 97, 103, 104, 106, 120, 
137, 195, 276, 466 
adverbial — 199 
half- — 196 

gerundio 45, 48, 62 

gerundive 45 

gerundivum 45 

Gesamtbedeutung 59 

gradient 203, 223 

grammaticalization 9, 11, 29, 36, 37-5, 68, 78, 
144-146, 153, 154, 172, 230, 232, 254, 316, 
349-368, 431, 432, 434-437, 434, 476 


habitual interpretation 78 
habituality 125 
head-marking 41, 42 
hierarchy 
— of grammatical functions 208 


accessibility — 208 
implicational — 207 
pragmatic — 208 
honorification 472, 477 
hortative 416 
hyponomy 70 
hypotaxis 335 
hypothetical 61, 62, 68, 70, 80 


iconicity 75, 84, 155, 221, 224, 245, 327, 347 

iconicity, tense — 14 

idiom 290, 295, 309 

illocutionary level 36 

imaginativus 176 

imperative 47, 122, 123, 126, 401, 416, 455, 
475, 477, 481 

imperfective 49, 124, 244, 245, 291, 302, 390, 
416, 434 

impersonal 261, 273, 387 

implicit subject 9, 11, 14, 28, 29, 32, 48, 200, 
208, 252, 255, 258, 261, 274 

incorporation, object — 290 

indeclinable adverbial participle 239 

indeterminacy 137, 144, 171, 176, 321 

indirect object 31 

indirect speech 170 

individual-level predicate 81 

inference, pragmatic — 30, 32, 318 

infinitive 28, 78, 97, 103, 104-106, 157, 160, 
194, 195, 252, 253, 255, 261, 287, 421, 457, 
466, 489, 493, 503, 517 
personal — 5 

inflection 4 

inflectional language 138 

informativeness 61, 70, 85, 203, 215, 223-226 

ingressive 165 

instrumental interpretation 42, 66-68, 78, 
82-84, 216, 223, 251, 317, 319, 334, 359, 
418, 450, 470, 517 

interruption 97 

intonation 73, 75, 198, 200, 264 

intraterminal 315, 319, 320, 334 

irrealis 28 

isolating language 37, 138 

iterative 124 


juxtaposition 176, 251 
synactic — 146, 175, 178, 179 
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lexical — 148, 158, 161, 163, 166, 168, 175, 
179 


Latinocentrism 1 

Least Effort, Principle of 224 

lexicalization 66, 145, 154, 243, 249, 315, 501 
limitative 319 

local relation 72 

location 43 

locative 150, 151, 317, 517 


manner relation/interpretation 65, 66, 84, 109, 
216, 223, 287, 293, 294, 298, 299-300, 359, 
418, 424, 469, 470 

matkedness 113, 154 

masdar 4, 7, 17, 45, 48, 377, 415, 416 

masdar-case forms 377 

mass noun 388 

material implication 65, 68 

materialist view 68 

means relation/interpretation 319 

medial form 130 

medial verb 20-27, 48, 327 
definition of — 26 

modal 65, 84 

modal auxiliary 78-81 

modal verb 62 

modality 78-81 

modifier 7 
adnominal — 4 
adverbial — 4 

momentariness 306-307 

mood : 4, 5, 20, 68, 78-81, 87, 90, 139, 141, 
194, 291 
indicative — 26 
subjunctive — 126 
subordinate — 26 


narrative interpretation 146, 156, 161, 171 
necessitative 165 
negation 82, 86, 88, 165, 174, 178, 199, 
337-339, 389, 506, 507, 510-513 
contrastive — 511 
focusing — 16, 87 
negative 178, 304, 423, 436, 459-461 
nexus 231 
object — 196, 240, 243 
nonaddressive 476 
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nonfinite 4, 7, 26, 189, 239, 255, 415, 491-493 
noun 4 
Novosibirsk typological school 375 


optative 401, 416, 437 
orientation point 324 


paradigm 


inflectional — 4 
syntactic — 144 
paradigmatic relation 67 
parataxis 71, 335 
patt-whole relationship 189, 212, 258, 332, 
458, 459 
participation 176 
participium conjunctum 17, 46, 265 
participle 3-5, 19, 27, 97, 102-106, 117, 118, 
195, 239-240, 245, 249, 255, 257, 261, 377, 
416, 489, 493, 503, 517 
adjoined — 231 
adverbial — 2, 5, 23, 45, 46, 137, 189-237, 
239-240, 283, 287, 296 
appositive — 103 
co-predicative — 17, 17-20, 27, 240 
conjunctive — 5, 23, 46, 137, 494, 508, 
510, 511, 513, 516 
detached — 75 
dominant — 231 
indeclinable — 2, 46 
passive — 243 
past — 189, 287 
perfect — 189 
present — 45, 189, 287 
semi- — 113, 118, 130 
particles 9 
Partizipation 144, 182 
passive 91, 194, 209, 239, 259, 277, 296-297, 
297, 303, 381 
perfect 6, 43, 44, 159, 164, 194, 390, 416, 421, 
434 
perfective 80, 159, 169, 244, 245, 302, 447 
— aspect 291 
— marker 299 
periphrasis 44 
aspectual — 43 
petiphrastic construction 301-308, 305-308 
periphrastic tense-aspect 434 
person-number 


— agreement 141, 176 
~ inflection 5, 6 
phrase 11 
pivot 488 
pragmatic — 232 
plot advancement 327-328 
polarity 90 
politeness 469 
polypredicative construction 375, 378, 392 
polysemy 59-64, 91 
possession 122, 123, 204, 443, 445 
inalienable — 386 
reflexive — 443 
possessive 112, 116, 120, 123, 432, 458 
— affix 78 
~— construction 5 
— pronoun 206, 208, 211 
possessor 34, 196, 318, 332, 382 
posteriority 88, 107, 203, 216, 218, 220, 223, 
250, 277, 320, 446, 447, 452-453, 460 
postposition 316, 400, 420, 428, 435-437, 476, 
482, 495 
postterminal 315, 319, 320 
postverb 315 
precedence 97, 124, 125, 131 
predicate 11 
predication 18 
secondary — 18, 197, 239 
prefix 9, 42 
preposition 62, 200, 254 
prescriptivism 30, 32, 111, 214, 258, 259, 268, 
277 
presupposition 69 
preverb 16 
PRO 48 
progressive 43, 158, 159, 164, 194 
progressive 434, 470 
prohibitive 416 
pronoun 
empty — 143 
interrogative — 71, 481, 489 
reflexive — 111, 261 
propositional logic 68 
provisional 466 
psycholinguistics 335 
punctial 352 
purpose 88, 171, 216, 223, 251, 319, 421, 
457-458, 460 


purposive clause 65, 400-402, 435 
purposive relation/interpretation 58, 67, 72, 
78, 82, 316, 421, 466 


quasi-coordination 376-394, 418 
question 324, 507, 508 

polar, yes/no — 15, 199, 285 
question words 285 
quotation 154 


raising, subject-to-object — 197 

realis 176 

recipient 33 

reciprocal 91 

reduction 42 

reduplication 9, 418, 454 

reference tracking 331 

reflexive 91, 112, 120, 208, 305, 376, 445 

relatedness 67-70 
— of free adjuncts 206 

relational grammar 31 

relative clause 18, 201, 216, 218 
sentential — 231 

relevance 85, 144 

representative 466 

restrictiveness 12, 15-16 

resultative 149, 161, 163, 164, 166, 175, 179, 
434, 460, 469 
— construction 44, 158, 302 
— relation/interpretation 43, 58, 67, 72, 
216, 223 

resultative verb 145 

thematization 247 

root serialization 138, 156, 159, 161, 172, 174, 
177-181 

Russocentrism 392 


same-subject 65, 110, 111, 263, 295, 314, 350, 
467, 488 

sandhi 522 

satellites 321, 323, 324 

scalar sense 60 

scale 5, 7, 70, 223, 392, 405, 470-71, 471 

scope 85-91, 86, 90, 91, 199, 323-324, 338, 
505-513, 506 
— integration 506-508, 513 

semantic analysis 57- 91 

sentence adverbial 252 
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sentence equivalent 78, 137 

sequential relation/interpretation 14, 21, 68, 
74 

serial unit 139, 144-146 

setial verb construction 37, 38, 42, 140, 173, 
174, 360-362, 362 

simultaneity 64, 87, 88, 97, 107, 109, 124, 130, 
142, 160, 165, 166, 203, 216, 218, 223, 244, 
245, 321, 354, 446, 451, 449-52, 454 
limited — 451 

simultaneous relation/interpretation 14, 21, 61, 
129, 130, 161, 162, 245, 292, 417, 450 

specification 223 

specificity of meaning 58 

speech act qualifier 83, 206, 226, 301 

spoken language 190, 204, 218, 219, 229, 334, 
349 

stage-level predicate 81 

Standard Average European 322, 330 

stative 108 

stress, 
contrastive — 86 
sentential — 85, 86 

subject 374, 488 
dative — 381 
surface — 31 
underlying — 31 

subject control 261, 268 

subject-prominence 261 

subjunct 322 

subjunctor 313, 315, 316, 336 

subordination 8, 12-17, 48, 99, 176, 192, 272, 
327, 340, 391, 504, 506, 523 
adverbial — 3, 28 

subordinator 4 

substantivization 243 

substitutive relation 72, 168 

succession 131 

suffix 9 

suffixing preference 9 

superjunct 322 

supplementive adjective clause 48 

supplementive clause 232 

suppletion 114, 337 

switch reference 29, 319, 331, 367-368, 
373-406 

symmetry 154 

syndesis 75-78, 202-205, 205, 213, 227 
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syndetic linking 262, 268-272 


syntagm 11 
syntax, autonomous — 30 


taxis 97, 99, 244 

telic 221, 305 

temporal abstract 60 

temporal clause 395-398 

temporal interpretation 70, 71, 81-84, 87, 88, 
130, 142, 155, 157, 161, 166, 203, 215, 276, 
292, 352, 455 

tense 5, 20, 62, 68, 78-81, 80, 126, 139, 141, 
194, 291, 441, 445 
relative — 502-503 

terminal 319 

terminative 165 

terminology 2-3, 20, 45-46 

text cohesion 376 

text sample 191 

thematic roles 208-210 

theme/rheme 262 

time interval 60 

tone 177 
— group 73, 86, 87 
nuclear — 85, 86 

topic 285, 299, 300, 303 
double — 277 
— position 16 

topic-prominence 261 

topicalization 171 

transitivization 144 

translative case 78 

truth conditions 68 

typological generalization 3 


umlaut 47 

understood subject 48 

universal concessive conditional clause 481 
universal grammar 1 

utterance meaning 73-85 


vagueness 58, 59-64, 73, 76, 91, 109, 273, 
274, 320, 454, 455 

valency 97, 144 

variable position 12, 13, 24 

verb form 4 

verb of motion 44, 424 

verb of perception 157 

vetb of speaking 153 

verb phrase 11 

verb serialization 137 
— ina broad sense 144, 145, 146-148, 
154, 156, 161, 173, 174 
— in a narrow sense 144, 145, 148-154, 
154, 156, 158, 168, 172-174 
definition of — 139 
governing — 145, 148 
modifying — 145, 147, 178, 179 

verbal adverbial 283 

verbal noun 4, 5, 17, 28, 45, 255, 316, 323, 
517 

voice 141, 503 

vowel pattern 9 


weather verb 260, 290, 500 
women’s speech 475 
word class 4 
word order 73, 74, 91, 109, 205, 284, 285, 
297, 303-304, 335 
clause-internal — 12 
head-final — 335, 415, 519 
iconic — 74, 84, 221, 245, 347 
object-verb — 3, 23, 349 
phrase-final — 291 
SOV — 441 
verb-final — 20, 130, 335 
verb-object — 23 
world knowledge 83-85, 83, 208, 223 
written language 331, 423 


zero actant 260 
zero, syntactic — 386, 387 
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Abkhaz 110 

African languages 403 

Akkadian 545 

Alamblak 177-181, 183 

Albanian 9, 49 

Altaic languages 336, 375, 441, 448, 461, 462, 
482, 503 

Altay 105, 341 

Amele 24, 25 

Amharic 342 

Arabic 48, 341, 423 

Archi 439 

Armenian 545 

Australian languages 2, 19, 48, 384 

Austroasiatic languages 518, 519 

Austronesian languages 137, 138, 144 

Avar 44 

Avestan 545 

Azerbaijani 334, 337, 340, 341, 545 


Balti 488 

Bashkir 98-100, 330, 331, 341, 377, 545 

Basque 4 

Bengali 128, 129, 493, 519, 545 

Bulgarian 19, 30, 34, 36, 275, 545 
Volga Bulgarian 341 

Burushaski 9, 41, 90, 487-519, 522-525 

Buryat 112, 119, 120, 123, 378, 545 


Catalan 15 
Celtic 204 
Chaghatay 330, 334, 341 
Chechen 131 
Chickasaw 41, 42, 45 
Chinese 37, 137, 138, 143-146, 148-152, 
171-173, 277, 360, 518 
Classical Chinese 143 
Chukchi 2, 9, 104, 115, 116, 131, 545 
Chuvash 324, 326, 336, 341, 342, 545 
Creole languages 137, 144 
Czech 117, 118, 127, 128, 255, 258, 261, 275, 
278, 545 
Old Czech 275 


Dani 180, 183 

Diyari 2 

Dolgan 341 

Dravidian languages 49, 137, 175, 313, 415, 
498, 503, 508, 510, 513, 517-519, 522, 545 

Dumaki 487, 518 


East Asian languages 143-145 

English 8, 20, 28-30, 32-34, 36, 38-40, 45, 
47-49, 57-65, 72, 76-78, 80-83, 85, 
89-92, 103, 106, 128-130, 132, 138, 172, 
173, 189-230, 245, 251, 252, 257-262, 266, 
268, 272-74, 276, 277, 296, 297, 314, 341, 
355-357, 361, 362, 364-367, 373, 376, 404, 
407, 408, 417, 433, 507, 523, 545 

Eskimo 112-118, 121, 122, 125-127 
West Greenlandic Eskimo 5 

Estonian 102, 104, 108, 110, 123, 128-131, 
545 

Even 448, 453 

Evenki 6, 28, 58, 75, 82, 107, 109, 112, 114, 
116-118, 120, 121, 126, 131, 441-463, 546 


Finnish 76, 78, 92, 264, 507, 508 

Finno-Ugrian languages 109, 283, 546 

Fore 114 

French 9, 11, 16, 19, 30-35, 39, 40, 45, 57, 58, 
62, 63, 65~72, 74, 76-79, 83, 85, 89, 92, 
128, 129, 131, 257-259, 262, 267, 268, 
272-275, 278, 314, 332, 342, 546 


Gagauz 341, 417, 422, 546 

Galician 546 

German 57, 62, 63, 72, 73, 91, 102, 128, 129, 
192, 214, 546 

Germanic languages 72, 192, 214, 231, 240, 
251, 252, 257, 261, 262, 268, 272-274, 277, 
355 

Greek 546 
Classical 2, 5, 17-19, 48, 128-130, 265, 
422, 519, 524 
Modern 1, 19, 45, 49, 128, 129, 422 
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Hindi(-Urdu) 2, 16, 30, 32, 33, 35, 57, 59, 65, 
72, 74, 77, 91, 109, 128, 129, 131, 329, 
499, 508, 510, 513, 524, 546 

Hmong 137, 153 

Hopi 114 

Hua 155, 182 

Hungarian 16, 283-308, 546 


Icelandic 192 

Indo-Aryan languages 487, 498, 503, 508, 510, 
513, 517, 519, 522, 546 

Indonesian 518 

Iranian languages 334, 487, 518 

Italian 8, 11, 45, 49, 57-59, 62, 65, 66, 72, 76, 
77, 85, 89, 128, 129, 272, 546 


Jabém 137, 138, 147-153, 176, 177 

Japanese 12, 17, 26, 44, 49, 57, 58, 90, 109, 
115, 138, 141, 154, 155, 160-165, 313, 329, 
374, 415, 465-482, 493, 508 
Classical Japanese 177 

Jiwarli 19, 48 


Kalam 177, 180, 183 
Kannada 17 
Karachay-Balkar (Karachai) 110, 341, 462, 546 
Karaim 342 
Karakalpak 341 
Karakhanid 337, 341 
Kashghai 334, 341 
Kazakh 341, 546 
Khalaj 334, 337, 341 
Khakas 341 
Khmer 137-139, 145, 146, 148, 149, 151-153 
Khowar 488, 493, 518 
Kipchak 
Old Kipchak 341 
Kirghiz 315, 326, 329, 341, 487, 546 
Komi 546 
Korean 2, 58, 100, 102, 108, 126, 131, 313, 
415, 493, 546 
Kumyk 7, 15, 23, 26, 40, 41, 341, 546 
Kwa languages 137, 144, 151 


Ladakhi 488 

Lahu 137, 173 

Latin 2, 5, 17, 18, 19, 27, 45, 48, 49, 58, 130, 
132, 230, 232, 265, 276, 422, 546 


Latvian 546 

Lezgian 9, 10, 13, 28, 38-41, 43, 48, 58, 91, 
415-437, 438, 454 

Limbu 43 

Lithuanian 2, 10, 102, 104, 105, 113, 117, 118, 
130, 264, 265, 546 


Macedonian 546 

Malayalam 128, 129, 175, 

Manchu 58, 109, 110, 441, 446, 546 

Mari 58, 107, 546 

Methei 41 

Moldavian 546 

Mongolian 40, 46, 58, 109, 110, 115, 117, 119, 
313, 329, 375, 406, 415, 488, 510, 546 
Classical Mongolian 141, 142 
Khalkha Mongolian 1, 100, 138, 154, 
165-171 

Mordvin 546 

Munda languages 517, 519 

Muskogean languages 41, 42 


Nakh-Daghestanian languages 13, 48 

Nanai/ Goltdi 441 

Negidal 448, 453 

Nenets 546 

Nepali 41 

Nivkh 58, 97, 100-102, 107-112, 115-117, 
126, 127, 131, 329, 374, 546 

Nogay 341 

Norwegian 63 

Nuristani languages 517 


Oghuz languages 363 
Oriya 519 
Oroch 441, 453 


Paamese 137 

Pali 546 

Pamir-Iranian languages 518 

Pashto 517, 518 

Permian 546 

Persian (Tajik) 128, 129, 334, 487, 489, 517 

Papuan languages 177, 403 

Polish 19, 30, 33-35, 46, 57, 240, 245, 255, 
256, 258, 260, 275-277, 546 
Old Polish 275 


Portuguese 1, 5, 45, 546 
Purik 488 


Quechua 
Ancash Quechua 373 
Huallaga Quechua 2, 9, 29 


Romance languages 58, 132, 190, 260, 262, 
273, 277, 426, 546 

Rumanian 45, 128, 129, 546 

Russian 3, 10, 11, 13, 19, 30, 33, 35, 38, 39, 
44, 46-49, 57, 58, 61, 72, 75-77, 80, 82, 
85, 87-89, 91, 98, 100, 101, 103, 104, 
108-111, 115-118, 124, 125, 127-131, 138, 
172, 173, 190, 239-276, 332, 341, 349, 373, 
375, 391-393, 402, 404, 407, 417, 423, 434, 
441, 447, 546 
Old Russian 27, 113, 249, 264-267, 
270-272 


Sanskrit 46, 49, 508, 522, 546 
Vedic Sanskrit 34 

Serbo-Croatian 255, 258, 261, 275, 547 

Shina 488, 493, 496, 518 

Shor 547 

Slavic languages 58, 76, 108, 109, 251, 252, 
255, 257, 259, 261, 262, 271- 274, 277, 
314, 334, 547 

Slavonic 
Old Church Slavonic 113, 240, 249, 264, 
274, 524 

Solon 448, 453 

Southeast Asian languages 140, 143-145, 152 

Spanish 11, 27, 43, 45, 57, 72, 81, 82, 85, 128, 
129, 426, 432, 547 

Swahili 5, 22 

Swedish 72, 73 


Tabasaran 439 

Tajik 334, 517, 547 

Tamil 41, 43, 44, 58, 90, 109, 131, 138, 141, 
154, 156-160, 173, 175, 329, 499, 547 
Classical Tamil 174, 175 

Tatar 341, 377 

Tauya 20, 21 

Telugu 17, 128, 129 
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Thai 137, 147, 152, 153 

Tibetan 173, 487, 488, 493 

Tibeto-Burman languages 41, 43, 173, 374, 
487, 503, 517-519 

Tsakhur 439 

Tungusic (Manchu-Tungusic) languages 46, 
313, 318, 329, 374, 375, 406, 415, 441, 446, 
453, 457, 461, 462 

Turki 
Volga Turki 341 

Turkic languages 46, 48, 49, 58, 109, 313-339, 
341, 349, 356, 363, 374, 375-378, 384, 
391-395, 402, 405, 406, 415, 418, 487, 508, 
510, 517-519, 522, 547 
Old Turkic 317-319, 325, 336-338, 342 

Turkish 9, 38, 43, 44, 48, 58, 128, 129, 155, 
176, 313-318, 322-324, 326, 327, 332-335, 
337-341, 349-368, 375, 384, 510, 547 
Old Turkish 349, 510 
Ottoman Turkish 332, 334 
Old Ottoman Turkish 341 

Turkmenian 23, 98, 341, 547 

Tuva(n) 48, 324, 326, 328, 331, 340, 341, 342, 
373-406, 407, 408 


Udehe 441 

Udmurt 8, 14, 15, 40, 58, 107, 547 

Uighur 
Old Uighur 318, 319, 325, 328, 341 
New Uighur 341, 377, 487 

Uilta/ Orok 441, 446, 453 

Ukrainian 547 

Ul’cha 441 

Uralic languages 415, 519 

Urdu 487, 489, 518 

Uzbek 110, 326, 334, 341, 342, 377, 547 


Vietnamese 137, 139, 140, 152, 153 
Wakhi 487 


Yakut 114, 116-119, 318, 324, 340, 341, 
376-378, 441, 547 

Yiddish 192 

Yimas 177, 179-181, 183 

Yoruba 37, 42, 138-140, 147-152, 172 


